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TREASURY HAS 
RESERVE FUND 
OF $291, 824,601 


“Held by Departments for 
“Unforeseen Expenses” 
Under Budget Rule 


BALANCES TO GO TO 


“TREASURY SURPLUS 


: Réomemy: Policy of Adminis- 


tration Helps Cut Down 
Running Costs 


WASHINGTON (#)—Use of the 


‘Teserye system by government chiefs 


in setting aside certain amounts of 


the annual appropriations for un- 
‘ foreseen expenses has incidentally 
. resulted in a new means of Govern- 


ment saving, the Treasury now hav- 
ing reserve balances of $291,824,651 


for the last two years, it was. re- 
‘-yealed by Brig.-Gen. Herbert M. Lord, 


director of the Bureau of the Budget, 


in his annual report. 


The reserves were ordered to be 


. get aside first in 1922, and in the 
first three years $221,140,137 in un- 


expected balances from these funds 
were added to the surplus fund of 


- the Treasury. 


Accounting Act,” 


“The success of this procedure,” 
General Lord said, “in preventing 
deficiencies in appropriations and in 
saving public funds has firmly im- 
bedded it in our national budget sys- 
tem. There is now general accept- 
ance of the principle that the mini- 
mum amount of money to be ex- 
pended in any fiscal year is not of 
necessity the “amount appropriated 
by Congress, but the smailest amount 
ypon which the business of the Gov- 
ernment can be effectively admin- 
istered under the program outlined 
by. Congress.” 

Statements of appropriations and 
estimates submitted to Congress by 
the budget showed that for the last 
two years Congress had reduced the 
estimates in. making the appropria- 
tions. y 

“The practical ‘ratification ‘by 
Congress of budget estimates since 
the enactment of the Budget and 
General Lord 
said, “the continued execu itive pol- 
icy of economy and efficiency in the 
operation of the Government, the 
co-ordination of the routine busi- 
ness of the Government through the 
office of the chief co-ordinator, the 
area co-ordinators, the several co- 
ordinating boards and the federal 
business associations, and the gen- 
eral co-operation given by the heads 
of the various departments and es- 
tablishments in carrying into effect 
the executive financial program, are 


-the factors which, notwithstanding 


the normal growth of federal busi- 
ness, are responsible for prevent- 
ing @ much larger increase in ex- 
penditures and for closing each fis- 
cal year since the budget system 
was inaugurated with a substantial 


‘ surplus of receipts over expendi- 


tures.” : 
Among the savings accomplished 


through the office of the chief co- 


ordinator, H. C. Smither, it was re- 


lated that a policy has been adopted | 


of transferring to the various de- 
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partmeents such quantities of seized 
alcoho] as are needed. This is done, 
it was said, with the co-operation of 
the Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments. During last year $157,854 in 
‘seized alcohol w&s.transferred to the 
department. 

Inter - departmental transfers . of 
War surplus property last year 
through the office of the co-ordinator 
also accounted for a saving of $5,- 
764 ,203. 
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| lusks in the National Museum, and 


of the Smithsonian Institution, and: 
will be tried out at the marine bio-} 


+ 12 

13 ments made over the old type of.sub- 
‘marine camera 
to record the life of deep sea deni- 
if it were on 


pera! of on ie as watch this. 


Husband Out, Wife In, 
Share Office 14. Years. 


By the Associated Press 
Junction City, Kan., Aug. 16 
HE office of treasurer of Geary 
County is a partnership be- 
| tween Charles H. Gove and his 
wife, Helen Coryell Gove. 

Fourteen years ago, Mr. Gove 
was selected county. treasurer. He 
appointed his wife as his assistant 
when he took office. Forbidden 
by law to serve more than four 
years in succession, Mr. Gove per- 
suaded his wife to run for county 
treasurer to succeed him. At the 
end of second term, he stepped 
aside to become Mrs. Gove’s as- 
sistant.* Mrs. Gove is a candidate 
for re-election. 


Motorists Act 
to Get Justice 
in Speed Cases 


Seek Trial in Courts of Ren. 
ord, Not by Magistrates 
and Justices of Peace 


Special from. Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 16—In the local 
campaign against speed traps a plea 
is to be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of the Illinois State Legislature 
to remove motor vehicle law viola- 
tion cases from jurisdiction of police 
magistrates and justices of the peace 
and to have them heard in courts of 
record. 

This was announced by Joseph H. 
Braun, general counsel of the Chi- 
cago Motor Ciub; who with public 
officials has been conducting an in- 
vestigation of speed traps in the 
vicinity of Chicago. He said plans 
are being made to have legislation 
promoted by motorists and various 
civic organizations, the object being 
to eliminate abuses. 

Evidence has been obtained that 
law enforcing officers and judges 
in some of the villages near Chi- 
cago traversed daily by great 
numbers of Chicagoans, have been 
demanding and _ receiving illegal 
fees, he said. In many places police 
and judges have “combined in a vi- 
cious system to mulct the public,” 
declared Mr. Braun, explaining that 
the fee system of compensation has 
been abused. That is one of the 


seek state legislation removing mo- 
tor cases from such courts and plac- 
ing them where the judges do not 
charge for every case. It has been 
found that illegal fees have been 
charged by many ‘viHage: judges re- 
gardless of whether motorists were 
found guilty or not guilty, Mr. 
Braun said. 

Members of the Cook County Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Police Magis- 
trates, and Constables’ Association, 
at a special meeting, agreed to ac- 
cept a new code of practice, requir- 
ing that courtesy shall at all times 
be shown by court and arresting of- 
ficers and fixing uniform fees and 
fines. 

If a defendant appears and does 
not plead guilty but_is found guilty, 
the justice or magistrate is entitled 
to a trial fee of $3, the group agreed, 
and if the defendant is found not 
guilty no court costs may be as- 
sessed. 

Regardless of conditions, these 
judges have been demanding a $5 
trial fee in almost every case, said 
Mr. Braun, who has presented evi- 
dence to the grand jury that has 
resulted in indictment of. several 
persons. Joseph Huzar, chief of po- 
lice at Broadview, west of Chicago 
on a main highway, was indictedeon 
charges of criminal conspiracy with 
Charles J. Warham, police magis- 
trate there, to extort money from 
motorists. Mr. Huzar fs at liberty 
on bond of $18,000, Mr. Braun said. 
' Thirty compaints have been lodged 
againt a policeman and police mag- 
istrate at Niles and cases are being 
prepared against judges and police 
of several other villages, it was said. 
More than 400 witnesses have been 
questioned during the campaign 
which has been in progress one 
month. Considerable more evidence 
is to be presented when the Grand 
Jury meets in September. 


chief reasons why it is planned to} 
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WORLD’S YOUTH 
LOOKED TO FOR 

PEACE IMPETUS 
Huge Pacific Congress in 


Paris to Study World 
Problems 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, Aug. 16—The peace camp, 
swollen to 5000 delegates from 30 
countries, enters this week on the 
actual International Pacific Con- 


gress. The first two weeks were 
spent in sightseeing and instruction. 


| Now this great canvas town at Bier- 


ville is debating under a warm 
August sun in a charming wooded 
country the immense problems which 
still trouble the world. Particularly 
is the youth of all countries inter- 
ested in the movement, and the young 
men and women from the univer- 
sities under the leadership of men 
of intellect and action are trying to 
work out permanent solutions which 
will safeguard progressive democ- 
racy. 

Among those present are Henry 
Atkinson, United States; Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson, England; ‘Kings- 
ley Martin, England; Louis Rolland, 
France; Herman Platz and Dr. Lobe, 
Germany; Albert Carnoy, Belgium; 
Mr. Piasecki, Poland, and such ora- 
tors as Paul Painlevé, Edouard Her- 
riot, Mr. Bokanowski, Marc Sangnier, 
Aristide Briand and Joseph Caillaux 
will speak or extend their patronage 
in the effort to clarify the currents of 
ideas flowing not only in Europe and 
America but Africa and Asia, which 
are also represented. 


Frank Exchange of Views 


It is from a frank interchange of: 
the views of youth, still inspired by 
generous ideas, stimulated by uni- 
versity training that the greatest: 
impetus to peace is believed to come. 
Louis Barthou, Vice-President of the 
French Government proffered 
warm welcome making an eloquent 
reference to the work accomplished 
at Locarno and Geneva. He declared 
that the entire Cabinet grouped 
around Raymond Poincaré, whom 
they admired and “respected, were 
profoundly attached to the advance- 
ment of the cause of peace. 

No country was more indispitably 
in need of peace than France, he 
said, and none desired it more ar- 
dently, loyally and sincerely, not as 
@ passing necessity but as_ the 
foundation of a condition and guar- 
antee of democratic institutions. It 
was folly to believe and an untruth 
to say that France might trouble in- 
ternational relations by imperial de- 
signs. No people had carried to 
Geneva, where in spite of the diffi- 
culties and natural hestitations new 
rights of regenerated and reconciled 
humanity were being elaborated, a 
more active, resolute and continuous 
assistance toward the realization. of 
their ideals. The League of Nations 
would be the law of the future. 


Justice and’ Arbitration 


He stood for-the invincible force of 
justice, supported by arbitration. ‘But 
a statute of peace required much 
technical work. It also required an 
atmosphere in which public: opinion 
would collaborate with diplomatists. 
Prudence did not diminish con- 
fidence. The problem was principally 
moral, calling for attentive prop- 
aganda and sustained diligence to 
dissipate misunderstandings and re- 
assure the delicate susceptibilities of 
national consciences. ‘M. Barthou 
congratulated the congress, espe- 
cially on the participation of women 
and youth. 

It is perhaps an amusing and 
significant fact that the white ‘tents 
for these pilgrims of peace planted 
by a clear stream amid the pines 
have been provided. willingly by the 
French war minister. The organi- 
gation of the camp is remarkable, 
with modern. appliances to supply 
the needs of the huge international 
family. Boy Scouts are charged 
with the manual service of the car- 
avanserail. 

The congress is drawn icine many 
social classes. Besides the students 
are politicians, magistrates, clerks, 
artisans and representatives of ‘many 
religions. The artistic and dramatic 
manifestations have been arranged 
by Firmin Gemier. A blue flag bear- 
ing the word Pax floats above the 


camp. 


New Camera.to Kliminate 


So-Called Sea Mysteries 


1 7 been | 
1, Smithsonian Institution. Hopes to Obtain Motion 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 — The 
mysteries of aquatic life of the ocean 
will soon be revealed, it is said, by 
means of a motion picture camera’ 
especially adapted’ for use on the 
sea bottom, it is announced by the 
Smithsonian Institution. This new 
type of camera has been developed 
by Dr. Paul Bartsch, ‘curator of mol- 


Andrew Cramer, instrument maker 

logical station of the Carnegie In- 
atieation at the Tortugas | 

It is expected that the improve- 

will make it possible 

zens as. aan as ree as 

“Quite apart from the educational | 


Pictures of Deep-Water Aquatic Life 


and under what conditions of tem- 
perature, salinity and so on. This 
information gives them the key to 
the condition in which fossil marine 
animals lived and will be of great 
assistance in correcting geologic 
time. 


The new submarine eniinéiii: it is 


in photographing :deep sea phe- 


a. 


explained, has several marked ad- | 
vantages over the type hitherto used | 


nomena. It carries a load of 400° 


feet of film, 
carried only 16 feet. It is set on a 
tripod, can be tilted, timed, and 
focused as readily as on land. . 


“Hitherto all submarine photog- 


raphy has required a cumbersome | 
mechancial outfit so expensive as to} 


make it almost prohibitive,” said. the 


report. “Dr. Bartsch requires roth-_ 


ing but a launch and a man to pump 
| air to him. He wears a diver’s hel- 
met, but otherwise is clothed as on 
land. — Last, year hé found that he. 

id spend 5% hours under water 


| without. ifort. By not using a! 
2) -| complete diver’s costume he has} 
4 {much bapeaned freedom of ‘movement. | , 

‘photeg aphed at a “depth of | 


while the old type} 
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Contest for Railway Control 
- Centers Issues in the Orient 


China Seen as Real Victor 
in Russian-Japanese 
‘Battle of Gauges’ 


By a Staff Correspondent 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 16 
—‘‘The battle of the gauges” is to- 
day vigorqusly proceeding in Man- 
churia where two great expanding 
civilizations of Russia and Japan 


have met for the first time and are 
contesting for possession of economic 
advantages in the enormously rich 
and politically weak tempitory of 
northern China. 

This was the summary of the situ- 
ation by the authorities on the Far 
East at the Institute of Politics dis- 
cussion of Manchuria. Russ‘a with its 
Far East railway has extended the 
broad gauge railway all the way 
across Siberia to Vladivostok, and is 
attempting now to push the broad 
gauge farther south to “warm water” 
and a’ port that will not be frozen 
over five months in the year. 

On its part, Japan is spreading a 
net of strategic standard gauge rail- 
ways under the Chinese-built South 
Manchurian: railway system up into 
the so-called Russian sphere of in- 


fluence, so that eventually Japan’ may: 


drain the whole economic life of the 
latter down into the territory which 
it controls. 


China’s Action Foreeast 
In the opinion of Nicholas Roose- | 


Velt, recently returned from an eight ' 


months’ visit to the far East, China. 
the third element in the disturbed 
international situation, will some day 
j assert its rights in the contested 


| area, politely thank both Russia and 
| Japan. for their aid in building rail- | 


way. zones,'’and then “relieve the 
two nations of any further trouble 
in the matter by taking over the 
roads itself,”” thereby ending the 
“war of the gauges.” 

Manchuria was variously described 
by speakers as “a political vacuum,” 
a place where “East meets West,” 
and a “political entity in precarious 
balance by the rivalries of Japan and 
Russia.” Henry K. Norton, authority 
on Manchuria and its “gauge war” 
declared, “the Russian drive toward 
the Pacific is’ just as insistent. and 
just as sure to be renewed when oc- 
casion offers as is the Japanese de- 
termination that Russia shall not 
have a port or naval base south of 
Viadivotsok. This eonfiict may go on 
for years with only occasional fight- 
ing or it may take a turn at any 
time, which will bring the principals 
into the battle line.” 

Introduced by Prof.’ George H. 
Blakeslee, Clark University, “Mr. 
Roosevelt. said that with the bnikling 
of Chinese standard gauge roads into. 
Manchuria” “the entire undevloped 
wealth of Manchuria will be more 
and more dependent on the .Souch 
Manchurian Railway, which is pn 
trolled by the Japanese.” 


Russian -Views Varied 


While in Peking, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, he talked with Russians of 
greatly varied political bearings. 
They were all, he said, equally 
alarmed at Japan’s penetration of 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 
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Maine Man’s Farm 
Season Lasts Year 


G. V. Brown Grows Potatoes | 
at Home in Summer and 
in Florida Winters 


‘CARIBOU, Me., Aug. 16 (Special) 
—One Maine citizen who has dis- 
covered a successful method of farm- 
ing the year ’round is George V. 
Brown of this town, 

Mr. Brown raises a large crop of 
Spaulding Rose potatoes every year 
at Caribou, planting upward of 30 
acres of his own, and, purchasing 
enough from his neighbors to give 
him control of. about 5000 sacks 
every fall. These he takes to Florida, 
where he disposed of part of them 
to farmers there for seed, also plant- 
ing about 20 acres of his own, which 
he. cares for during the Winter 
months, marketing them to good ad- 
vantage. : 

He thus finds ar excellent oppor- 
tunity of carrying on his line of 
work 12 months out of the year. As 
the farming season in Maine is not 
a long one, Mr. Brown feels that his 
annual Florida pilgrimage solves 


one of the main difficulties connected ; 


with the farming industry in the 
North. — 


SK three men what they 

think of in. association 

Pat with Cape Cod and if 

they ‘know the Cape,, some- 

where  m the conversation 

Crosby Cats will come up. 

No, they’re not kitties! They 
will be described 


/ 


Fy 


: Tomorrow’ s 
_ MON ITOR_ 


. 


lautocracy both 
, diveriea end, ant self iitereat will be 


© Bain News Service 
DR. MORITZ J. BONN 
Berlin Professor. Reviews Situation 
China at. Institute of Politics 


ECONOMIC PEACE 


in 


Dr. Henry A, Atkinson Em- 
phasizes Need of an Inter- 
national Understanding 


By Special Cable 
LLANDRINDOD, Wales, Aug. 16— 
“A majority. of the citizens of the 
United States would welcome any 
steps toward an economic Locarno,” 
said the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
secretary of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through 
the Churches at a conference of the 
Welsh School Social Services now 

proceeding at Llandrindod. 
There could never be political 
peace, he said, until sound, economic | 


‘MR. FISH WARNS 


REPUBLICANS ON 


DRY LAW ISSUE 


‘Tells New York Group to 


Stop Playing *T'ammany 
Game” and Get Together 


CARMEL, N. Y., Aug. 16 (Special) 


iA ger: a to the Republican Party 


in New York State that it could not 
continue divided against itself on the 
prohibition issue; that it was alienat- 
ing a large section of its following 
by “playing the Tammany game” for 
modification or repeal, and that its 
only hope lay in “coming out 
squarely for a _ state enforcement 
code,” was sounded by Hamilton 
Fish Jr. (R:), Representative from 
this district, in an address before 
the Putnam County Republican com- 
mittee, in response to the notifica- 
tion of his renomination: for Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Fish: indicated that he had a 
grave doubt whether the effort of the 
party leaders to force an acceptance 


of the wet stand of James W. Wads- 
‘worth, United States Senator, would 


‘not 


result in jeopardizing the 


Chances of the whole state ticket. 


Fully 40 per cent of the women 


‘and 25 per cent of the men rolled 


FIRST ESSENTIAL 


| Wadsworth because of his stand con- 


' 
‘ 


in the Republican Party up-state, he 
declared, would vote against Mr. 


‘cerning prohibition. He found this 


'to be the prospect, he said, after a 
‘careful survey of opinionin the party 
‘in his district made to determine the 


extent of the revolt promised in the 


letters his constituents had writ- 


‘ten him. 


Mr, Fish’s pronouncement came as 
the conviction not of an ardent ad- 
vocate of prohibition, but of an origi- 


‘nal opponent of prohibition he coun- 


seled his party what he held it must 
do to save itself. The importance he 
attached to the wet and dry issue 
was indicated by the fact that he 
devoted his entire speech to the sub- 
ject, making it his sole topic in ac- 
cepting his renomination and in in- 
dicating the position he would take 
at the Republican State Convention, 


for which he was chosen as delegate | | 
at the same time. 


Mr. Fish Sees Ahead 
Mr. Fish raised the question as to 


conditions were re-established, and. whether Senator Wadsworth could 
that could not be without a thorough | be re-elected, declaring: 


international understanding. ‘As 
long as one nation folds a large 
part of the rest of the world in her 
power, through the enormous amount 
of debts,” Mr. Atkinson continued, 
“she controls whatever agreement is 
reached through conference.” 

Mr. Atkinson also said: “My wish 
is that when the Assembly of the. 
League. meéts in September it will 


‘admit Germany without any reserva- 


tions; that the nations of the world 
will accept the reservations made by 
America and admit her to the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague on her terms. The 
important thing is that the nations 
shall get together and stay together 
to prevent another war. For every- 
one who thinks must now see. that 
the glittering prizes to be gained by 
sharp swords turn to fool’s gold in 
the hands of those who gave them.” 

The Rev. Gwilym Davies, rector 
of Llandrindod. who presided, also 
made a striking‘speech in which he 
Said that much of the riddle of pres- 
ent times would be solved during the 
next nine years, and that the year 
1935 would. be. one’ of the most de- 
cisive years in the history of the 
‘human race, asin that year Ger- 
many would be free from military 
shagkles of the. Versailles Treaty. 
The question would then arise as to 
whether Germiany would rearm, to 
be like ‘its neighbors with a big con- 
script army or would it remain as 
now a non-conscript nation. By 
1935 they would know whether the 
treaty of Washington would or 
wouldn’t . be. renewed -by France, 
Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States, | | 

Since that treaty was signed much 
had happened and the relations be- | 


“There is no doubt but that Sen- 
ator Wadsworth will be renominated 
and then the question arises as to 
whether it is advisable to jeopardize 
the-election of the entire state ticket 
and numerous minor Republican can- 
didates by repudiating those Repub- 
licans who openly oppose Wadsworth 
arid thus losing votes for the rest of 


‘the ticket or by taking a neutral 


tween sOme of the governments con- | 


cerned were not now what they were 
then, owing to the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act in America and the insis- 
tence of the British Government in 
going forward. with the scheme for 
the Singapore base. It might be ar- 
gued, he continued, that they had the 
League of Nations now. That was 
true, and no man looking upon the 
history of Europe during the last 


seven years could do other than’ say- 


with profound emotion, ‘Thank God 
for the League of Nations,” but emo- 
tionalism about internationalism was 
not enough, they ought ‘to think 
about it, work for it and sacrifice 
for it. As far as he could see they 
had only 10 years to do it in. 


More Love in I ndustry, 


Is Dr. M cDowell’s Plea 


NEW YORK (£)—Dr. John McDow: 
ell, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, in trans- 
mitting his annual labor, m@ssage 
to Presbyterian. ministers. throughout 


4 {the United States for consideration 


on Labor Sutiday, Sept. 5, said: 


| “Love, and only love, will make in- 
} dustry work together for good; 


nothing else will.. Every form of 
industrial organization: based on 


force or selfishness has failed. The 
law of sympathy, of consideration, 


| of. helpful love,should be the law 


of all human @ssociation. 

“When this principle of love, based 
on. the ,fatherhood ‘of God and the 
brotherhood of man, is - applied, 
slavery comes to a perpetual, end, 
traffic in intoxi¢ating liquors is 
stopped, child labor ceases, workers 
will not be underpaid, limitation of 
production will be lifted, industriat 
in capital and labor 
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state by. referential. ballot. The off- 
league are; 


course, retain’ these votes for the 
balance of the Republican ticket. 
~ "It is Obvious,” he continued, “that 
any attempt to cajole, threaten, or 
drive these Republicans would be 
unavailing, as they are not the type 
that can be influenced or controlled. 
From the reports presented to me, 
over 75 per cent of the Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Lutherans have lost 
faith im the dripping wet Republican 
leadership, and blame the party for 
going in with Tammany to submit 
the nullification referendum.” 
Mr. Fish elaborated his reference 
to what he called the “nullification 
referendum,” the referendum ordered 
by the New. York State Legislature 
to be held at the fall electiton on 
whether ‘the electorate wished to ad- 
vise Congress to permit each State 
to make its own definition of the 
liquor: to~.be prohibited under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Gives. Up-State Views 


“The. wet and dry issue.” he said, 
“ig one on. which the people of New 


York have a right to be heard, but) 


the only proper and effective method 
would be to vote on the question 
of the repeal’ of the HEighteenth 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 


‘Charles G. Dawes will be a guest 


Old Southern Stamps 
Bring Small Fortune 


By the Associated Prese 

New York . 

ARE old stamps of the South 

are in much demand in New 
York. A 3-cent stamp issued at 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, in 1858 re- 
cently sold for $520, while a 2-cent, 
semi-official Charleston, S. C., 
stamp, issued in 1851-8 brought 
$100. Philatelists paid $105 each | | 
for Confederate States of America 
, Provisional issues, a Macon, 
Georgia, 5-cent yellow stamp and 


a Memphis, Tenn., €-cent red on 
orange stamp. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Named to Lead | 
Legion's Fleet. 


| 
| 


Committee Orders “Full | 
Steam Ahead” on Foreign 
Visit Arrangements 


VINAL HAVEN, Me. (4)—The' 
United States liner Leviathan has | 
been selected by the France Conven- 
tion Travel Committee, meeting here | 
at the summer home of 


Roberts, as the flagship for the con- 
voy of 24 vessels: which will carry | 
more than 30,000 former doughboys | 


Alton .T. ; 


next year to Paris for the annual : 
national convention of the American 
Legion. 

This decision, according to John J. 
Wicker Jr., national travel director, ' 
followed that of the committee to go 
ahead with plans for the trip to 
France. 

“The new national commander of | 
the Legion, who wijil be elected this 
fall at the national convention in 
Philadelphia, will travel on the flag- | 
ship. with a delegation of the Legion 
representing every state in the: 
Union. The official guard of, honor 
also will make the trip both ways | 
in. the Leviathan,” Mr. Wicker said. 
While Mr. Wicker would not com- 
ment, it was the belief of a number 
1f Legion officials here that Gen. John 
J. Pershing will be elected to lead 
the second A. E. F. legionnaires from 
many parts of the country are said 
to be in favor of his election in order 
that he may once more head Ameri- 
cans on their arrival in France. 

Not until the capacity of the 
American ships was exceeded would 
foreign vessels be assigned to carry 
delegates and visitors to the con-| 
ventions Mr. Wicker declared. | 

“Among the boats in the convoy,” | 
he continued, “Americans will be | 
glad to learn, is the United States | 
Roosevelt, remembered for its brave | 
rescue in a terrible storm at sea last | 
winter of the crew of the steamer | 
Antinoe. Capt. George Fried, hero of | 
that exploit, will be at the helm as/| 
usual. I thing legionnaires will be 
glad to know that theirs will be the) 
first American convention to g0 
abroad as far as possible on Ameri- |, 
can boats.” 

Announcement that Vice-President 


of honor and principal speaker a 
the Philadelphia convention was 
made by Mr. Roberts. The Vice- 
President, who is a member of the; 
Evanston; Ill., post will review the’ 
annual parade, he said. | 


OREGON BUS LINES PROSPER | 


SALEM, Ore. (Special Correspond- | 
ence)—Thirty-seven passenger bus 
lines operating in Oregon during 
1925 had. an operating income of 
$80,195.59. Property and equipment 
represent an investment of $1,409,- 
959.52, while an average of 157 ve- 
hicles covered an average route of 
4676 miles,-carrying 3,360,156 pas- 
sengers. The 29 freight line carriers 
had an operating income of $58,- 
698.85. 


Prohibition Support Voted By 
Economic League Members 


52 Per Cent of Membership Upholds Dry Law, | 
. While 44 Per Cent Asks Repeal 


An indication of the support of 
prohibition, both as to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and in favor of greater 
enforcement efforts, is contained in 
the results of the poll taken by the 
National Economic League, the 4600 
members of its national council, just 
members of its national council just 
quarters. 

Summary of the vote in which 1904 
of the ballots were returned shows 
that the referendum. favored the 
EKighteenth Amendment by 52. per 
cent, and its repeal by 44 per cent, 4 
per cent not voting. 

With respect to the enforcement 
question 51 per cent favored the ex- 
penditure of greater effort and more 
money if necessary by the Federal 
Government in its administration of 
the prohibition laws. Thirty-nine per 
cent opposed such a measure and 10 
per cent did not vote. 


Favor Civil Service 


The majority vote of 62 per cent 
agreed that federal prohibition offi- 
cers should be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service, as 
against 20 per cent opposing and 18 
per cent not voting. 

The National Economic League ex- 
plains that its purpose is “to create, 
through its National Council, an in- 


formed and disinterested leadership 


in - public: opinion. The National 
Council is made up of’ men ‘and 
‘women who are nominated as the 
best informed and - most . public- 
spirited citizens in.the country. bei 4 
are elected ‘separate on: 

e offi- 
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bens define whether a beverage is in 


Charles E. Hughes, former Secre- 
tary of State; Frank O. Lowden, 
former Governor of Illinois; John 


Hays. Hammond, mining engineer; 
James Roland Angell, president of 
Yale University; Roger W. Babson, 
statistician; David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor emeritus, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University; Edward A. Filene, 
merchant; Albert J. Beveridge, 
former United States Senator from 
Indiana; Charles M. Schwab, chair- 
man of the board, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation; Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
of Harvard University. 


Ask Reinforcement 


The poll on the Valstead Act re- 
sulted in 9 per cent favoring it’ as 
it stands, 34 per cent urging .that it 
be reinforced by more effective pro- 
visions, 22 per cent favoring its 
modification to allow greater alco- 
holic content in beverages, and 30 
per cent favoring its repeal. Five. 
per cent did not vote. - 

Answers to other questions, con- 
ditioned on the repeal of the Vol- 
stead Act, showed 50 per cent 
against allowing the court or jury 


‘{ntoxicating, as dgainst 15 per 

in favor of bee, & procedure. 
‘Thirty-five per cent did not vote. 
The majority voté was likewise 
against allowing the states to deter- 
mine this point. A ballot of 67 per 
cent opposed the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in public drinking places, 
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AMERICA SHOWS 


RAPID GAINS IN 
TRADE AVIATION 


200,000 Passengers Carried 
in Year—5,500,000 Miles 
of Flying Reported 


' 3608 LANDING FIELDS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


$1,037,524.01 in Exeess Post- 
bee Deriv ed From 16,414,296 
Letters Carried by Air Mail 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Aug. 16—Great advance 
‘ty the United States in commercial 
aviation is indicated in this year’s 
annual survey of aviation. through- 
out the world conducted by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., of which Col. Paul 
Henderson, who made public the re- 
view here, is a vice-president and 
governor. Colonel Henderson is gen- 
National Air 


' Transport, Inc. 


Nearly 5,500,000 miles were flown 
200,000 passengers were 
carried by airplanes in this country 
the report showed. Vast 
saved 


ture and forestry and an extensive 
for flying was thus 


opened. “Aerial photography was 


‘favored in remapping practically the 
‘entire United States,” 


it was re- 


ported. This country probably has 


} more commercial operators than any 
other nation,’ due, undoubtedly to the 
‘vast extent and the natural charac- 
‘teristics of the country, 


it was fur- 


ther shown. 


2045 Miles in Night Flying 
There is an “impressive total” of 


' 8000 to 9000 miles of commercial air- 
| ways in scheduled operation in the 


United States and of this the Govern- 


‘ment airway has 2045 miles equipped 


for night flying and between 400 and 


500 miles- of private airways have 
such facilities. 

Regarding airmail it was reported 
that up to Dec. 31, 1925, miles fown 
totaled 3,805,429, of which 1,168,762 
were flown at night and that approxi- 
mately 16,414,296 letters were carried, 
upon which $1,037,524.01 in excess 
postage was collected. Out of this 
vast amount of mail flown by day 
and night, winter and summer, in 
clear weather, in blizzard, and 
less than 4000 were de- 
stroyed, it was revealed. 

“What we most desire is to make 
aviation pay its way,” the report 
‘commented. “This it cannot do un- 
_less the. public finds it profitable ta 
make use of aviation. Whether or 
uot our efforts in air transport will 
succeed depends, in varying degree; 
various 
operators that are now starting their 


| lines approach perfect realization of 


?ll the four following factors: 
“Adequate finances; competent or: 
ganization; satisfactory equipment; 
sufficient traffic.” 
Reports of 290 Operators 
Reports were obtained from 296 
‘operators, of whom only 28 flew for 
i personal pleasure. 


234 fields or water terminals. Of 


i these 172 were identified as being 


leased, 30 were owned, 17 Were mu- 
nicipal, five government and four 
were described as “public.” During 
the’ calendar year these operators 
made 258,762 flights, and during these 
flights covered 5,396,672 miles, Rev- 
enue was derived from passenger 
carrying, about 205,094 being served; 
from special merchandise express 
and mail service, cargoes totaling 112 
tons, of which 65,216 pounds were 
mail; and from instruction and aerial 
photography. Schools were main- 
tained by 94 operators. and 92 opera- 
tors identified themselves as aerial 


) photographers. 


“The tremendous mileage reported 
is accounted for by the increasing 
demand ofthe public that air service 
be made available,” it was com- 
mented. 

Report: was made that according to 
the latest army compilation there are 
3608 landing fields in the United 
States. These include 2762 emergency 


| fields, 225 commercial, 310 municipal, 


66 air matl, 103 seaplane, 102 army, 
and 40 navy airports. 

It was announced that the organlie 
zation co-operates with cities in cone 
sidering problems incident to estabe 
lishment of airports. 

Its Aid to Agriculture 

It is estimated that complete use 
of airplanes for cotton dusting 
would result in a saving of 3,000,000 
bales of cotton, or one-half of the 


total logs due to the boll weevil; and 
that this would mean an actual 
money saving to the country in one 
year of $225,000,000. 

One pilot accomplished more tha 
in one hour could have been done in 
many days by, spraying apple ors 
chards from the ground, it was re 
ported. How airplanes are serving 
in crop surveys was described. Serv: 
ice to the forest patrol was told. Five. 
bases for seagoing types of airplanes 
are to be located along the Atlantis 
coast from New England to Florids 
as strategic points in the coast age 
campaign against rum smuggling, % 
was related. 

Use of the airplane in exploration 
was said to have been so successful 
in 1925 that a number of explorer 
were led to. adopt them for 1921 
projects. 

A comprehensive survey of aviatio1 
'{n-other nations of the world was ra 
ported in considerable detail, com 
ment being made that “The Germans 
with keen business sense, have con 


“9 per cent favored it, and 24 per cent 
}didmotyoten ° 


[tinued to urge advisability of verte 
aeGousl ais. co-operation.” =. 


These’ possessed . 
| 676 aircraft, scattered throughout 41 
‘states. American operators flew from 
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- Special from Monitor Bureau 
a “ SWASHINGTON, Aug. 16—Educa+ 


CONTEST FOR RAILWAY CONTROL 
CENTERS ISSUES IN THE ORIENT 


Bem odin of mechanics and pilots for 
the civil air service, revision of exist- 

ing “traffic rules of the air,” and de- | 
Boor oer of adequate lighting facili- 
ties for present air routes are the 
chief problems to which William P. 
MacCracken, recently appointed As- 
sistant» Secretary of Commerce in 


charge of commercial aviation, is de- |. 


voting his attention. 
One of the immediate projects 


initiated by Mr. 


be made by Capt. A. Raymond Brooks 
of Framingham, Mass. -Captain 
‘Brooks is an experienced airman, 
and will report on the type of light- 
ing service needed to facilitate night 
flying on this route, which connects 
with the transcontinental airway 


from New York to the Pacific coast. | 


Development of lighting facilities 
for air navigation is a “primary 
problem” before the new division, 
‘Mr. MacCracken said. = 

“There are now eight of our -con- 
tracts for air transportation of mails 
operating under a schedule that be- 
tween now and the first of 1927 will 
require adequate lighting facilities,” 


he stated: He also plans to make a 


careful study of the problem of train- 


ing for mechanics and pilots who 


will operate under the Civil Air 


, Service, to supplement the instruc- 


tion given in private flying schools. 
He believes that continuous supply 
of a well-trained personnel is one of 
the first requirements of a national 
aviation policy, and is essential to 
building up an adequate system of 
commercial flying. 

The problem of rules for flying, 
conforming in a general way with 
the “rnles of the road” for automo- 
bile traffic, is also an urgent one, 
according to Mr. MacCracken, and he 
will endeavor to draw up, in con- 
formity with the civil aviation law 
under which the new division was 


% established, a general code to guard 


g 


-“in the air, ag. 


' under regulations 
| Postoffice Department air ‘mails. No 


against traffic accidents in the air. 

As an increasing number of planes 

aré put into regular operation. such 

a code is an urgent necessity, he 
pointed out. 

“There are already well -recog- 
nized, rules in aviation,” Mr. Mc- 
Cracken said. “We will formulate 
the best of existing practice into the 
rules that will be promulgated. We 
should build up from simple, obvious 
rules of right of way, avoiding over- 
Tegulating, 
tions from a miiimum of require-. 
ments under existing needs to what 
“may ultimately.Dd required as the 
traffic necessi e- rules will 
cover the whola_quest a = travel 

soper- | 
ated under the aes marine navi- 
gation, and as atitoniobiles are oper- 
ated under state or municiagt traffic 


Goverataa ‘the 
distinction is miade between Govern- 


o * ment and private operations. in ‘the 


| regulations governing the use of the. 
commercial flying: eee sat fing 


| fields. : 
| MOTOR CLUB SAVES 


MILLIONS IN LOWER 
RATES OF INSURANCE 


LOS ANGELES (Staff Correspond- 


ence)-——-Automobile insurance rates 


are lower in southern. California 
than in any other section. of the 
United States, according to officers 
of the Automobile.Club of Southern 
' California, who have completed a 
survey of such rates throughout the 
country. 

While the Ford owner who wishes 
to have his car “fully covered’s with 
a policy of $350 is forced to pay a 
premium of $294.50 in New York City, 
$106.50 in the suburbs of Chicago or 
$107.52 in Detroit, he can obtain the 


. game policy in Los Angeles for $69.17 


Insurance | of higher priced cars. 
varies pro onately, the survey re- 
veals, a $5000 policy costing $509 
in New York $385.50 in Philadelphia 
or $192.50 in Detroit selling: here 
for $145.50. 

The resultant saving of millions 


_of dollars annually to the upward 


of 900,000 motorists in this district 


| is credited by club officials to the 


formation by the club in 1912 of an 
inter-insurance exchange, which has 
since become what is said to be the 
largest single unit motoring organ- 
ization in the world. The business 
of this exchange has developed to 
| an extent that has made possible 

ry low rates to club members, 


. we 
a ard a resultant lowering of all 


automobile insurance rates through 
the ensuing competition. . 


. AIRPLANE ATTAINS RATE 


OF 240 MILES P: PER HOUR 
By Cable from M onitor Bureau 


MacCracken is a. 
survey of the lighting needs of the/| 
New York-Boston airway, which will | 


developing .the regula-|. 
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- (2) How are churches profiting by 
(3). Can the franc be stabilized? 


(4). How are prices fixed at “God’s Mercy Store”? 
. (5). How did a\Kansas woman pay off a mortgage debt? 
(6) What does Ramsay MacDonald say about statesmanship? 


_ These Questions Were Answered in. 
| _Saturday's MOnTT: OR - 


‘@ What is Great Britain doitig in. reforeetat: on?» 


radio? 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 


Manchurian territory claimed to. be 
under the Russian sphere. 

Describing Soviet maneuvers in 
China, Mr. Roosevelt said: .. 

“My impression is that the Soviet 
has revived and even gone the former 
policy of Tsarist régime one. better. 
They have sought to reserve control 
for their own railway, to assure their 
own rights in northern Manchuria, | 
and in addition to dislodge the other 
foreign powers, from China, by the 
use of propaganda and by stimulat- 
ing anti-foreign sentiment. 

“Ror a while the Russians met 
with success that must have sur- 
prised even them. They never had. 
the expectation of Bolshevizing the 
whole of. China. I am convinced of 
this after speaking with Russian 
léaders on the subject. This is what 
they wanted to do to. consolidate 
their influence, oust their rivals and 
reinstate Russia as the major influ- 
ence in China.” 

Reaction Against Propaganda 

Mr. Roosevelt said the Soviet had 
used propaganda and “bluff,” and); 
although these weapons succeeded at. 
first, there has recently been a 
marked reaction against -Russia. 

“TI agree with Mr. Norton,” he con- 
cluded, “that the only .people who 
can really solve the northern rivalry 
between the Japanese and the Rus- 
sians are the Chinese. When. the 


‘Chinese Government gets good and. 


ready I believe that they will turn 
to the Japanese and Russians and 
say, ‘Thank you very much for what 
you have done. You. have made al- 
most as good a job for us as the 


we'll relieve you of all further 
trouble in the matter by taking over 
these railways ourselves.’” - 

Other speakers included Dr. Moritz 
J. Bonn, College of Commerce, Berlin, 


-and V. Yakhantoff, Assistant Secre- 
‘tary of War in the Kerensky Cabinet. 


The latter denied, that Russia is seek- 
ing ‘aggrandizement in Manchuria. 


Overtures to China 
Dr. Blakeslee pointed out that 
Soviet Russia was the first of the 
great powers to treat China as an 
equal in, the family of nations. Fol- 


lowing the wave of enthusiasm that 
swept over China when it abrogated 
its.. old extraterritorial treaties, 
Soviet Russia attempted to utilize 


-- {the good will thus established by 
¢ |} Bolshevist. 
3 ee € 


propaganda. Friction 
toned 


“B lakeslee said, the 


poten in a a ‘Either to main- 
tain the foremost place it now occu- 
pies in the ‘good will of China and 
thereby..foster Chinese nationalism, 
weaken the capitalistic powers and 
‘advance. Bolshevism; or to insist 


 }pon, its: material interests. 


Dr. Blakeslee quotéd Count Soyes- 
shima of Japan and other leaders at 
the Harris Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as “apparently all 
agreed that the probability of acute 
friction in Manchuria between Rus- 
sia and Japan is greater than the 
probability of cordial. relations.” 


Expansion Brings Problems 


Although to the advantage of each 
nation to prevent a clash, he pointed | 
out that there are certain grounds 
for apprehension: 

“For a century Russia and Japan 
have been gradually expanding to- 
ward each other and they are now 
not separated by a definite boundary 
‘but by a very wealthy region in which 
each has governmental or semi-gov- 
ernmental concessions and intérests: 
Russia thé Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way; and Japan the leased territor- 
ies and the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. This boundary region is today 
held feebly by a state politically 
weak.” In addition, Dr. Blakeslee 
said that Russia’s efforts to extend 
Bolshevism are causing grave appre- 
hension in Japan. 

Mr. Norton described China as a 
“piological phenomenon constituting 
some 400,000,000 persons living in 

a territory unable to yield: them an 
aiauate supply.” Hardly more than 
a. quarter of:1 per cent, he said; are 
really literate, while not more than 
2 per cent of the whole can even 
comprehend. the simplified Chinese 
alphabet that is now being used in 
the schools. 

In rélation to the rest of the world, 
thé.forces of international imperial- 
ism focus on China. China’s weak- 
nésses have thus far, he said, been 
compensated for only by the rivalries 
of the other powers. China, he said, 
is “a political vacuum.” For thé mo- 
-‘ment Germany has passed out -* the 
j picture and Bngland and France are 
occupied with | (post-war - troubles. 


| WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 


U. 8: Weather cine, Report . 
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British did at Hong Kong. And now. 


“Russia and Japan,” he declared, “are 
4eft as the active agents of expansion 
in Russia.” 

Russia Controls Manchuria 


After reviewing Russian-Japanese 
relations, Mr. Norton said that today 
Russia practically controls Mongoiia 
and also the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which is the far end of the 
trans-Siberian railway. running into 
Vladivostok. . 

Japan on its part holds strategic 
branch railroad lines in South Man- 
churia effectually blocking further 
Russian advance toward Peking and 
“warm water.” The port of Vladi- 
vostok is frozen five months.of the 
year. Mr. Norton charged that the 
two rival Chinese generals, General 
Chang Tso-lin, who now controls 
Manchuria, and General Feng, his 
rival, are supported respectively by 
Japan and by Russia. 

_ “The Russian drive toward the Pa- 

cific is just as. insistent and just as, 
sure to be renewed when occasion 
offers,” he said, “as is the Japanese 
determination that Russia shall not 
have a port or a naval base south 
of Viadivostok. The conflict may go 
on’ for ‘years with only occasional 
fighting between Chinese factions. It 
may take a turn at any time which 
will bring the principals into the 
battle line.” 

Until a strong China is a: 
lished, he added, the restraining in- 
fluences of the other powers, Great 
Britain, France and America, are es- 
sential to preserve the peace an. the 
Far East. He concluded: 

“Under such- circumstances, ‘the 
‘plea that China can be freed: from 
‘foreign control and allowed to work 
out its own destiny assumes a 
strange air of non-reality.” 


“Revolt Against Capitalism” 


Dr. Moritz J, Bonn said he saw in 
the Chinese crisis a symptom of the 
world-wide “revolt against’ capital- 
ism,” or rather the “revolt of the 
debtor class, within thé capitalistic 
system, against its creditors,’>.Ger- 
many has done very well in its trade 
with China, he said, despite the ab- 
sence of extraterritorial rights 
which were [Yost in the war. How- 
ever, Dr. Bonn said, it is uncertain 
how far Germany’s prosperity will 
continue under such ahaa He 
added: 

“I have a great deal of sy. mpathy 
with the desire of China to be free 
from foreign control but I think 
they overlook the tendencies of mod- 
ern European development. The sys- 
tem of financiak contro] existing in 
atisomewhat minor degree in China 
is: the ruling system“ Te central 
Europe today. -While -<Turkey = and 
Egypt: have been sucessfully “kick- 
ig’ dt foréign bondholders; not only 
Greece, but Austria and Hungary, 
and Germany as well, have had ‘to 
submit to the control of foreign 
creditors, to whom their capital ‘re- 
sources like .the- railroads®. are 
pledged, and’ ‘who exercise a great) 
deal of influence on ‘customs and} 
excise. 

“This being s0, the problem is), 
very simple. If China can do with- 
out a supply of foreign capital on a 
large scale she may be successful 
when she takes her fate in hér own 
hands. If not, she must accommo- 
;date herself 4o the views of foreign 
Capitalists whose assistance . she 
wishes to:gain.” é' 


MR. FISH WARNS 
REPUBLICANS| 


(Continued ‘trom Page 1): ae ; 


Amendmént. The referendum’ te. be 
submitted on election day providing 
for state-wide local option is -alto- 
gether futile and if passed would 
not have any effect on Congress. It 
does, however, constitute a-bold at- 
tempt to nullify the federal Consti- 
tution through a vicious and fake 
referendum imposed on the people 
by a combination of Tammany Dem- 
ocrats and a handful of Republicans, 
for purely selfish, political purposes.” 

Mr. Fish warned his party that its 
enrolled voters up-state were “dis- 
gusted that a handfu: of wet Repub- 
licans are able to defeat an adequate 
state enforcement law by voting with 
Tammany. 

“There is a great deal of justifica- 
tion,” he continued, “in the claim 
of the drys that the issue this year 
is that of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion and the, enforcement of the 
laws. They resent all the political 
and hypocritical talk about repeal- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which every thinking man and 
woman knows to be utterly impos- 
sible in our day and generation, for) 
it takes only 13 states to block any 
| change or repeal in a Constitutional | 
} Amendment, and there are only six 
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; wet. states “and ‘six  eieag 


‘other 36 being consistently dry. The 
main issue in New York State is 


met squarely by the Republican 
Party at the State convention. It 
cannot be shunted aside or evaded. 
If the referendum . is ‘voted up or 


| down, the enactment ofa State-wide | | 


enforcement code -is equally neces- 
sary. The Republican Party can- 


footing. 
Must Come Out Squarely 

“There is only one’ way out of 
the dilemma, and it may be too 
late even now, and that is to come 
out squarely for a state enforcement 
|code in the Republican state plat- 
form. We cannot as a party continue 
divided. against ourselves. We must 
be wholly for enforcement in the 
State or be against President, Cool- 


idge and the Republican national |- 
platform. Any attempt to deviate or 


sidestep a clearcut, law énforcement 


plank will lose the. support of many. 


thousands .of law-abiding citizens 
who in the past have been supporting 


expect to play the Tammany game 
with success. The Democratic Party 
in the State is:‘the avowed champion 
of the liquor interests and proud 
of it. 

“It is the height of: folly to try to 
compete with Tammany for : wet 
votes; it’s like carrying coal to New- 
castle. There is evidently a great deal 
of pulling and hawtling going on 
among Republican politicians in the 
State to commit the party to adopting 
the. policy of. avoiding and ignoring 
the enforcement issue in order to 
curry favor with the wets, but the 
only result such action will have 
will be to prevent hundreds of thou- 
sands of good Republicans this fall 
from supporting the party candidates. 

“The protest vote against the Re- 
publican candidate in New York 
State will be large enough without 
encouraging a widespread _ revolt 
whereby innocent and guilty will 
alike suffer, because of the selfish- 
ness and downright stupidity of the 
Republican leaders in opposing the 
enforcement of the law and defying 
the law-abiding element within the 
Republican Party.” 
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FOUR-HOUR CAR RIDE 


POSSIBLE AT CHICAGO- 


FOR SEVEN-CENT FARE 


CHICAGO (4)—The longest street 
car ride in the world for one fare 
of seven cents may be had in Chi- 
Pcago. From the south city limits, 
with its glimpses of green farms, 
to the north city limits‘at the edge 
of a forest, this ride is 37.3. miles, 
and it takes about four hours riding. 
Eight transfers are necessary. 

The route covers 2 variety of scen- 
ery. It passes Wolf Lake south of 
the city, runs within two blocks 
of White City, an amusement park, 
passes near the Armour Institute 
of Technology, within a block of 
the Coliseum, near the famous: Hull 
House, passes Douglas Park, Gar- 
field Park, Humbolt Park, and near 
Independence Park. 

Zigzagging a bit this course passes 
(from country scenery through resi- 
dence districts into the heart of Chi- 
cago’s business and manufacturing 
district and out among more resi- 
dences Bnd, pack, to the amet. 


CZECH ‘CENERAL 1S. 


By ‘Bpecial Cable 


- PRAGUE. Czechoslovakia, Aug. 16 
—Tiie disciplinary inquiry instituted 
against “the: Chief of the General 
Staff, General Gajda. having ended, 
this officer was permitted his super- 
annuation pay as ffr’m yesterday. 
|The public is,still.in the dark as to 
the true situation, although charges 
have been: "made by enemies and re- 
futed by frietds of his complicity in 
the espionage case. He is also called 
the background leader of the Fascist 
cause in Czechoslovakia. 

‘Certaitily politics entered into the 
[whole affair, an people are wonder- 
ing whethet General Gajda will now 
disappear completely from the lime- 
light or whether hé will engage ac- 
tively in politi¢s. According to the 
‘Goyernment’s statemént, there has 
heen no evidence fer criminal prose- 
| cution. x ; 


- LONDON’S: NEET 1 LORD MAYOR 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Aug. 16—The appoint- 
ment of London’s next Lord Mayor 
is now practically settled with the 
circulation to the electors of the 
name of Sir Rowland Blades as 
senior eligible alderman, no opposi- 
tion to his élection ‘being expected. 
Sir Rowland Blades is chairman of 
Messrs Blades, East & Blades, Ltd., 
printers and publishers. He is Con- 
servative Member of Parliament for 
Epsom and is known also as a crick- 


~ RESEARCH 


Historical Writer and Editor 
(American, university graduate, 
Christian), after completing 15 
‘ years’ engagement of highest char- 
acter, desires responsible new posi- 
tion; expert in the constructive 
analysis of facts; good organizer 
and executive. Address Box H-29, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 270. 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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“An Object: 
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Boyden Shoe Mfg. Co. 
. NEWARK, N. J. 
Ask your none: or write us 
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that of enforcement and must be} 


not . continue its policy ‘of pussy- 


| the Republican ticket. We cannot. 


FREED OF CHARGES 


| Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 


‘Dey Brothers & Co. |: 


School Puunaidd Waid” | 
Helps Finance Farms 


By the Associated Press 

Madison, Wis. ~ 
ISCONSIN farmers are mak- | 

ing use of more than $3,000,-. 
000 of state funds which eventu-' 
ally will be paid as pensions to 
teachers. Outstanding real estate 
mortgage loans of state teachers’ 
retirement’ funds total $3,424,932, 
. Most of the loans are on farms. ‘| 
The money is obtained from pay- 
ments by teachers who choose to 
accept the provisions of: the’ Re- 
tirement Act, and equivalent sums 
| provided by the State. The interest 
rate charged on the loans. is 5 
per cent. 


Bird Singers Bring 
‘Cheer to Prisoners 


Towa State Prison Rings With’ 
Trilling of Canaries Owned 
by the Inmates 


FORT MADISON, Ia. (4)—Five 
hundred canartes add a measure of 
cheer, with their merry chirping, to 
the inmates of Iowa State prison 
here. Many inmates who, when free, 
gave little heed to the solace of 
music or the beauties of bird life and 
nature, lavish their attention upon 
their fellow “prisoners,”; 

Prison officials say the inmates 
become especially fond of pets and 
that canaries.seem to be favorites, 
perhaps because they best exemplify 
carefree happiness, even in captivity, 
and are able, through their song, to 
impart nope to their owners. 

The birds first were installed by 
an inmate. An expert in their care, 


he now owns most of the songsters, 
although about 100 other prisoners 
have their individual birds and tend 
them in their cells. One large cage 
in a corridor contains 50 or 60 birds 
and their songs fill the cell block, 
Prison Officials are encouraging 
the culture of the birds for the 
wholesome influence they exert upon 
the inmates. 


MANY SEEK PASSAGE 
ON AMERICAN SHIPS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16—More 
than 250,000 ocean passengers, ex- 
clusive of immigrants,. were carried 
by American ships during the first 
quarter of 1926, according to a re- 
port just released by the Unrted 
States Shipping Board. The traffic 
amounted to a total of 279,867 pas- 
sengers, arrivals and departures 
combined, this being an increase of 
184 over the number arriving and 
departing during the same period in 
1925. 


The arrivals during the first three 
months of‘the year numbered i56.- 
591, an increase of 6500 over those 
for that time last year. The de- 
partures ran up a total of 123,276, or 
approximately 7000 less than the out- 
oe total for the first quarter o 
o 


COMITADJIS CROSS INTO* 
JUGOSLAV TERRITORY 


By Special Cable 
BELGRADE, Aug. 16—The Minis- 
try of the Interior has received a 
report that a Bulgarian band of 20 
men crossed the Jugoslav frontier 
on Friday night near Strumits.. 
Fighting occurred and one Serbian 
gendarme was wounded and the band 
immediately withdrew into Bulgaria. 

The. Jugoslav frontier population 
threatens to follow the comitadjis 
into Bulgarian territory without the 
consent of the authorities. The fact 
that the Bulgarians are renewing the 
attacks, while giving an answer to 
the Jugoslaw note, has created much 
feeling here. 


ALAN J. COBHAM ENDS 
FLIGHT TO AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, Aug. 16 (7)—Before 
a crowd of 75,000 persons, Alan J. 


The Clark Harp 
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A Wonderful Instrument for Home 
or Concert. Write for particulars. 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FURNITURE and RUGS 
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HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Inc. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street. Syracuse 


-completing the first half of his flight 
‘| from England to Melbourne and re- 
j4urn, Mr, Cobham’s plane was said 
to be in as good condition as when 
Ait left England on June 6 its engine 


| BEFORE CANADIAN BAR 


Jaccompanied: by the Hon. 


‘dress in the annua convention of the 


‘jtited, “The Administration of Justice 


||| Greater Department Store| 


SCRANTON COAL 
GEIA ICE 


Cobham, English aviator, swung his 
airplane to the ground yesterday 


not. having required repairs during 
the flight. 

While fiying over the Euphrates, 
Mr. Cobham’s mechanician was 
fatally wounded by an Arab’s bullet. 
A month later, with a new machani- 
cian, Mr. Cobham continued his 
journey, touching at India and Port 
Darwin, Australia, and then flying to 
New South Wales before coming to 
Melbourne. 


LORD DARLING TO SPEAK 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Aug. 16—Lord Darling 
Diana 
Darling is to sail on Saturday ‘to 
Canada to deliver the principal ada- 


Canadian Bar Association at St. John, 
New Brunswick. His address is en- 


in Great Britain.” 

He will visit Quebec and Montreal, 
possibly going to the Pacific coast, 
making a number of additional ad- 
dresses. Other. prominent British jur- 
ists who have been invited in recent 
years to address the Canadian Bar 
meetings have, been Lord Haldane, 
Lord Finlay, Lord Cave, Lord Show, 
the Earl of Birkenhead and Sir John 
Simon. 


MR. SHEFFIELD TO SEE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., Aug. 16 (7) 
—James R. Sheffield, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, will confer with 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, 
in Washington, Aug. 25. 

Arrangements for the conference, 
during a vacation visit of the Am- 
bassador to the United States, were 
made when a message asking for an 
appointment was received by Mr. Kel- 


logg, who is a guest at the summer 
White House. 

Whether the ambassador will visit 
President Coolidge here later has 
not been indicated but he is ex- 
pected to be in this vicinity late this 
month, at his camp at Saranac Inn. 
Mexican questions have not yet 
been discussed by Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg but are expected to be 
before the Secretary returns to 
Washington. 


AMERICANS ARRESTED 
IN MANITOBAN CITY 


EMERSON, Man., Aug 16 (P)—Two 
Americans who landed in Canada 
with an airplane were arrested by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
fined, and their plane seized when 
they failed to report to immigration 
authorities. 

James A. Kilbane, St. Paul, was 
fined $200 and costs and Fred Wilt- 
more, Minneapolis, $10 and costs. 
They were charged with entering 
Canada by stealth. The plane was 
seized near Lancaster, Man., after a 
tip was received from United States 
customs officers. Preparations were 
being made to unload a cargo of 
liquor. 


CUBAN ARMY FLIERS OFF 


HAVANA, Cuba, Aug. 16 (P)—The 
first official international airplane | 


Martull, army aviators, set out for | 
Camaguey. Their destination is Port- | 
au-Prince, Haiti. Two machines were | 
used. 
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Watches, Jewelry 
and Diamonds 


American and Swiss watch 
and jewelry repairing— 
all braaches 


BRAMER & HUDSON | 


215 So. Warren Street, Syracuse 
_ Ub one fight. 


Arthur B. Frost 


Onondaga Jeweler 
Onondaga Hotel Building 


356. South Warren Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


P. R. Quinlan 


FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S..Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhcuses, Onondaga Valley 
Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 
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FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
PASTEURIZED CLARIFIED | 


Milk—Cream— | 
Buttermilk— 
Cottage Cheese— 
Butter 


ONONDAGA ‘ie PRODUCERS 


Co-oPERATIVE Ass’N. INC. 


810 Burnet Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phone 2-0103 


The. N ew "Silent 


Just what-the term implies— 
| Silent Nokol. . 


Step In and see it operate. 


BOYSEN BROS. 


524 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tel. 21661 


PLUMBING 


flight made by the Cuban Army began | }} 
when Capt. E. Laborde and Lieut. G. |] 


Franco-German Committee 
to Spread Information 


Guiding Idea of Promoters Is to Remove Mis- 
understanding on Both Sides of Rhine 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


PARIS (Special Correspondence)— 
To understand the creation of a 
Franco-German committee of infor- 
mation which will have offices in 
Paris and Berlin, it is necessary to 
know that the guiding idea of the 
promoters, who are the most influen- 
tial industrialists and business men 
on both sides of the Rhine, is that 
of removing errors and misunder- 
standings. They declare that there 
exist too many difficulties, which are 
based upon realities, for any per- 
son of good will to permit other 
difficulties, based upon misconcep- 
tions. : 

It has already been recorded that 
the decision was taken at Luxem- 
bourg by French and German magz- 
hates who have no direct political 
purpose. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the committee is entirely 
economic, or that it makes an ex- 
clusive appeal to commercial in- 
terests. It has a wider composition 
and a greater mission. Upon it are 
representatives of other than purely 
material forces. Savants, jurists and 
intellectuals of the two countries 
will sit side by side with men who 
are chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of business relations be- 
tween the two countries. Their in- 
tention is by a co-ordination of ef- 
forts to eliminate progressively mis- 
taken views that France may enter- 
tain about Germany or that Germany 
may entertain about France. They 
wish to spread iaformation of an 
exact character. They do not wish to 
indulge in mere propaganda. The 
facts will be sufficient without giv- 
ing them any particular twist. If 
the French-and the German peoples 
learn more of each other, they will 
appreciate each other’s qualities. 

Mutual Comprehension 

Such is the desire which animates 
both sides. It has been well said that 
though business interests may help 


in international friendships it is im- 
possible to base those international 
friendships on a purely business 
basis. A realization of common in- 
terests is only one phase of the prob- 
lem. A distinguished French author- 
ity has rightly remarked that the 
practical question has not hitherto 
been objectively discussed because 
there has always been envisaged the 
possibility of another conflict between 
the two peoples. Public opinion needs 
educating and anything which nour- 
ishes antagonisms should be set 
aside, 

Unquestionably there is a number 
of circumstances which make a real 
rapprochement a serious task, but 
that rapprochement will be rendered 
easier if there is an absence of false 
interpretations and if ignorant pas- 
sions are subdued. The new organi- 
zation proposes to acquaint Germany 
with the exact state of French 
opinion on any important matter and 
vice versa. If France toak the initia- 
tive there might be resentment in 
Germany and if Germany took the 
initiative the French would suspect 
the motives. It is essential therefore 


stituted and that it should work not - 
to impose German views on France 
or French views on Germany but to 
bring about mutual comprehension. 
That is why—to take a small but sig- - 
nificant point—the chairman of the 
bureau in Paris will be a German 
though the members of the bureau 
will comprise Frenchmen, and the 
chairman of the bureau in Berlin will 
be French though the members will 
comprise Germans. 
Complete Reciprocity 

There is to be absolute equality and 
complete reciprocity. The. French 
will be just as concerned to correct 
erroneous information about Gers« 
many as the Germans, and the Ger- 
mans on their side will endeavor to 
state the French case exactly. Thus 
it is hoped prejudices will be swept 
away. There will be no attempt 
made to influence public opinion in 
the manner in which too often public 
opinion is influenced.. What is pro- 
posed is the purification of publi« 
opinion by placing before it the ele- 
ments of a sound judgment. There is 
no word which has covered itself 
with more opprobrium than the word. 
propaganda. There must be an ut< 
ter abandonment of such methods for 
in the long run nothing durable can 
be erected upon. them. 

The program of the committee will 
be realized without haste. The French 
and German members will meet peri- 
Odically to exchange their views 
and they will examine the best 
means of developing their common 
action. They recognize that experi- 
ence will be their best guide; it is 
useless to lay down hard and fast 
rules at the beginning. Then thera 
will be in permanent session com- 
mittees of execution and the bureaus 
which they will direct in the capitals 
of the two countries will be centers 
of information and of documentation, 
This documentation will be of the 
most precise and objective character 
and will refer to intellectual ag well 
as political and economic questions. 

The bureaus will .of course not 
neglect the’ press. They will put at 
the disposition of the newspapers in- 
formation which it is not always 
easy for the individual journalist to 
procure. Moreover, it is hoped even 
to document the respective govern- 
ments. Again, it is proposed to put 
Germans who travel in France into 
contact with respresentative French- 
men, while French travelers in Gere 
many will be given the greatest facil- 
ities for seeing representative Ger- 
mans. The students of both countries 
will be encouraged to go touring and 
their tours will be facilitated. Thes3 
are only a few of the methods which 
have already been envisaged and 
they will be multiplied in accordance 
with experience and as the commit- 
tee gradually acquires the means of 
interchange. 


CALIFORNIA OIL OUTPUT 


California oil production in the week 
ended Aug. 14 averaged 617,500 barrels 


that - joint committee should be con- 


daily, a decrease of 3000 barrels daily 
from the preceding week. 
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‘United States during 1925 
Were agricultural products. This an- 
- mouncement, made in the form of a 
statistical summary of imports from 
‘the standpoint of customs payments, 
compiled by. the Department of Com- 
merce, is regarded in some quarters 
as an, answer to the charge that the 
American farmer gets no benefit 
from a tariff wall reared to protect 


industry... 


The total imports into the United 
States during 1925, amounting in 
value to $4,226,600,000, are classified 


_by the department into those coming 


in duty: free, which represented 63.6 
per cent of the total, or $2,689,000,000, 
and those on which duty was paid, 
which represented 36.4 per cent. of 
the total imports, or $1,537,000,000. 
Of the total of dutiable imports 
the department lists 45.3 per cent 
as agricultural imports. This class 


~- amounted in value to $696,000,000 and 
> consisted of such commodities as 


meats, 


id fruits, vegetables, oil seeds, wool, to- 


7 


bacco and sugar. This classification 
- comprised 16.5 per cent of the total 
imports, both duty free and dutiable. 
_ According to this summary, farm 
products are getting about 8 per 


tent more protection than. any other 


class of commodities. Raw materials 
came into the country under the free 


list in the largest proportion, ac- 


cording to the department’s elassi- 
“fication. This class represented 53.5 
per cent of the total of duty free im- 
ports, amounting in value to $1,438,- 
000,000. It consist of hides and skins, 


_ rubber, raw silk, raw cotton from 


Egypt and crude petroleum, and 
amounted to 34 per cent of all im- 
ports, both free and dutiable. 
Partly manufactured goods com- 
prised 19.2 per cent of the imports 


under the free list and 12.2 per cent 


cop 


\ 


, sisted of newsprint paper, art works 


of the total receipts of foreign prod- 
ucts. This class was valued at $507,- 
000,000 and comprised — shellac, 
boards, paper base stocks, wood pulp, 
r, tin and sodium nitrate. - 
Finished manufactures, amount- 
ing to $269,000, comprised 10 per cent 
of the free importations and 6.4 per 
cent of the total receipts of goods 
from abroad in 1925, This class con- 


and United States goods returned. 


NEW COOLIDGE DAM 


PAYS INDIAN DEBT 


Gila River 1 Project Will Aid 
| Land of Pimas 


.. FLORENCE, -Ariz.—A half-century 


.old debt owed the Pima Indians by 


as attended the building 


the United States Government will be 


paid with the construction of the 


Coolidge. Dam on the Gila River, 
about 50 miles east of here. 

The dam itself will open an op- 
portunity for land development such 
of the 
Roosevelt Dam in 1912. The Coolidge 
Dam will rise -220 feet above the 
bed of the river and have a total 
length across the top of about 1000 
feet. It will impound 1,200,000 acre 


' feet of water. 


service from Jersey City, N. J., 


Engineers assert that at least 150. - 
- 000 acres of land in this district are 
susceptible to reclamatijons. Oranges, 
cotton, figs, dates and other semi- 
tropical crops can be raised. Six 
harvests of alfalfa may be obtained 
during a single year. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
BUSSES FOR NEW YORK 


Special from Monitor Bureau — | 


NEW YORK—A regular motor bus 
into 


‘the center of New York City will be 


established by the 


_ passenger trains into the Pennsyl-' 


Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to meet its lack of a 
New York terminal when. it ‘is 
obliged to discontinue running its 


vania Station the company has an- 


nounced.. Two waiting rooms and 


ticket offices will be established as 
part of the service, and no additional 
charge will be made to passengers 
coming from points on their line for 
the transfer by bus into New York. 


NICKEL PLATE MERGER 


APPLICATION IS FILED 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 — The 


4 - formal opening of the campaign to 
_ reopen the Van Sweringen-Nickel 
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eggs and dairy products, 


| ay pte erger 


fore the Inters 


0 

by the New York, Chicago & S&t. 
road, : 
branch line of 63 miles between 
Gregg and Valley Crossing, 0., 
which will join the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Qhio and the Hocking 
‘Valley: roads. . 

This branch was proposed as a 
part of the merger, ruled against 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


| mission last’ spring, to consolidate 


under one head 9000 miles of rail- 


| road, including the~ property: of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Erie, the 
Hocking Valley and ae: Pere 
Marquette. | : 


SCHOOL STATUS 
MAY BE CHANGED 


British Board Seek Redue- 
tion of the Expense of 
Teaching Staff 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—It is now possible to 
see in what way the Board of Educa- 
tion intends to economize on educa- 
tion in the present financial year. It 
will be remembered that much stir 
was caused by the issue of the 
Board’s Circular 1371, and it was 
thought that the opposition expressed 
by members of all parties would 
cause the withdrawal of the circular. 
But though the circular itself was 
withdrawn, it was followed by a 
memorandum (44) in which local au- 
chorities were told to revise their 
estimates with a view to reduction. 
Where a reduction of sufficient mag- 
nitude has not been achieved letters 
to individual] authorities have been 
sent, and these letters indicate the 
trend of the board’s policy. 

From the perusal of a large num- 
ber of the letters it is evident that 
the chief point of attack is the staff- 
ing of the schools. A common form 
of sentence in the letters is as fol- 
lows: “The board are not satisfied on 
the information before them that the 
expenditure under the head ‘Teach- 
ers’ 
without injury to the efficiency of the 
education provided.” The effect of 
this sentence will be that authorities 
which have for some years been pur- 
suing a policy of reducing the num- 
bers of children in classes under one 
teacher and thus employing more 
teachers per 1000 pupils will have to 
reverse this process, increase the 
size of classes and reduce the num- 
ber of teachers employed. On the 
other hand, authorities. which have 
not been progressive in this respect 
are being allowed to continye as they 
have been doing, with the: conse- 
quence that the general level of staff- 
ing throughout the country will be, 
on the average, considerably loaw- 
ered. 

Another effect of this policy will 
be that many teachers who are due to 
leave training colleges in July will be 
unable to find posts. There wil] thus 
be a recurrence of a condition of un- 
employment in the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Many of the letters contain the fol- 
lowing clause: “‘This letter must not 
be regarded as committing the board 
either in principle or in detail to the 
acceptance of any new projects and 
developments for which provision 
may have been made in the forecasts. 
Such proposals will be subject to the 
board’s specific approval in the ordi- 
nary way.” 

The effect of this clause is that in- 
dividual items of expenditure may 
still be vetoed. Many authorities, 
therefore, are still not clear as to 
whether they will be able to carry 
out certain improvements they are 
intending to initiate. 

The net effect of the letters is to 
impose a -period of restriction upon 
educational enterprise and to stop 
progress and development. 


GERMANS PEOPLING 
SCHLESWIG DISTRICT 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Special 
Correspondence) —It is becoming 
more and more evident that Germany 
does not mean to let matters in 
Schleswig take their own turn, but 
that they are determined to help 
the..advance of Germanization wher- 
ever possible. 

The latest move is colonization on 
a large scale in Nordmarken, the 
district immediately south of the 


border, where many Danes live. Spe- |, 


eial funds, emanating from the state 
and provincial authorities, have been 
formed for the purpose, and it has 
been decided to establish 3000 Ger- 
man holdings annually in the bound- 
ary districts. The financial ‘as- 
sistance not only refers to the ac- 
quirement of soil but also to the 
erection of the necessary buildings. 
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Salaries’ might not be reduced 


_ Help Needed 


- 500 little voices from the slums and tenements 
are calling to you in this appeal. 
ee 


4 “Wond erland” 


The Salvation Army 


'e 4 : 
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_ Girls of the Slums will 


8 r Send in : your checks today, that: these 
children may be taken to Wonderland 


hitmen now and the time school opens. 


ee 


<MAnL YOUR CHECK TODAY T O. 


| ‘ COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, 


‘Sharon should have $5,000 at once. 


Unless this money is forthcoming, 500 Boys and 


x ® amwholetome, squalid surroundings when they had 
|.. planned 10 glorious. days of outdoors, swimming, 
: Playing and wholesome food at “Wonderland.” 


Will you heed this request? 
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A Crate Was’Dropped 
Landing 


@: Herbert Photos 


in a Parachute From an Airplane From a Height of 1200 Feet in a Test at Curtiss Field, the Crate 
on Its End. On Inspection It Was.Found That Not an Egg Was So Much as Dented. 


Two Ancient Buried Cities Found 
in Mexico, According to Reports 


Mayan Remains Discovered by federal Party in 


Chiapas, and Ranchman 


Says He Has Uncovered 


Buried Settlement in Guerrero 


MEXICO CITY, Aug. 16 (P)—Two 
reports have been received here of 
discoveries. of ancient buried cities. 
The first of these, a Maya city, was 
found near the village of Santa 
Elean, in the State of Chiapas, by’ a 
government party, and the other is 
said to have been discovered on a 
ranch near Jutlahuaca, 
of Guerrero. 

Enrique Juan Palacios, head of a 
government fmgty, has telegraphed 
the secretary of education of finding 
the ruins of a Maya city with abund- 
ant inscriptions, hieroglyphics and 
precious edifices, and pnknown until 


‘the present time. No other informa- 


tion was given in the message.. 
El Universal prints the story of tiie 


second find. It says a ranchman, Is- 


aurio Silva has discovered on his 
ranch caves of an enormous area and 
a beautiful aspect. He found a num- 
ber of cooking utensils, pottery, 
knives, and forks. There also were 
discovered 15 “enormous and beauti- 
ful white marble salons” at one place 
and 28 similar salons at another 
place within the cave. 

According to El Universal the 
ranchman is of the opinion that he 
has discovered a buried city. He is 
quoted as saying that he intends to 
build an automobile road to the spot 
and endeavor to attract tourists. 

Other information which El Uni- 
versal says it has obtained is that the 
Juxtlahuaca caves have been long 
known to the lucal Indians. It says 
they were used as a hiding place by 
the bandit chieftain, Antonio Hernan- 
dez, who was punished last year after 
years of raiding in the State of Guer- 
rero. The newspaper says it is 
believed there possibly is much treas- 
ure in the caves concealed by Her- 


nandez. It adds that Silva, owner of 
the ranch, declares the caves contain 


much gold and silver left in them by 
prehistoric inhabitants. 

Atcording to El Universal, al- 
though anthropologists say the caves 
historically are of the cave-dwelling 
period and therefore probably repre- 
sent former homes of cavemen, rather 
than-.a-buried city, some Indians of 
the region cling to the belief that 
they form a city buried in punish- 
‘ment for its crimes. Other Indians 
believe they are only caves where 
their ancestors lived. 


in the State) 


Jose Aguilera, 
foremost geologists, is doubtful that 
the Juxtlahuaca caves will reveal an 
ancient buried city. 


ITALY DENIES ANY 


SECRET CLAUSES 


Tonies of Pact ‘With Spain to 
Be Published 


By ‘Special Cable 

ROME, Aug., 16—While the precise 
terms of the pact with Madrid are 
not yet officially known, the Italian 
newspapers emphatically deny the 
existence of any secret clauses,which 
might give a different interpretation 
than ‘that already made here. 
Tribuna says that publication will be 
made as soon as the consent of the 
Spanish Government is 
while the delay in the -registration 


of the pact with the Secretariat of |: 


the League of Nations is due to the 
special situation in which Spain finds 
herself 
League. 

The same journal expresses sur- 
prise that some quarters believed 
the Italo-Spanish pact was directed 
against France, adding the fact that 
Spain was contemplating concluding 
a similar pact with France should 
remove such fears. 

The object of the pact, points out 
the Messaggero, is not only a guar- 
antee of peace for the contracting 
parties but for all countries having 
interests in the Mediterranean. 


newest hotel 
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every smallest detail. 


_true American culture. 


The Inner Secret of 


fine Furniture 


The real secret th: t lies back of the tremendous 
prices paid today for 
work is not that it is old: or: even that it is: 
beautiful: It is because these pieces ‘are fine in 


In Danersk Furniture you obtain this essen- 
tial element of value at a small fraction of the 
cost of an old ‘piece of equal distinction. 

In addition, Danersk Furniture assures you 
‘of comfort and of that good taste and breeding 

which come of long association with homes ot 


DANERSK FURNITURE . 
ErskinE-DanrortH Corporation 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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18th -Centyry cabinet- 


one of Mexico’s 


The 


obtained, 


today ‘in respect to’ the 


‘KEEP WEST DRY,’ 
W. C. T. U. URGES 


Mrs. Boole, President, Ad- 
vises Against Influence of 
Kk astern ‘Wets’ in K lection 


CHICAGO, Aug. 16 (4)—Plans for 
the campaign to be waged prior to 
the fall election are under considera- 
tion by leaders of’ the. Woman's 
Christidn Temperance Union. 

Mrs, Ella A. Boole, National W. C. 
2. Us ‘president, urged that the east- 
ern wets not be permitted to “make 


a catspaw out. of the dry middle, 


West.” 

“Defeat Brennan and aj] other 
wets in Illinois; ignore Hawes and 
Williams in Missouri and concen- 
trate on maintaining the Missouri 
bone dry law,” she said. “Eastern 
wets are trying to make a showing 
in Illinois and Missouri. -Governor 
Al Smith of New ve has his re- 


cent campaign He Fe: ELYERE E. 
Brennan, running. for..the Senate. in | 
Illinois on a liquor platform’ that 
reminds me of the old Bowery days 
in New Yoork. 

“Senator Reed is aiding and abet- 
ting the wets in his own state. Reed 
himself is so wet and talks so much 
about it the American people forget 
that Missouri went dry by 61,000 
when it adopted its. sates bone dry 
law 


Mr. Tinkham Urges Action 


Against Anti-Saloon ‘League 


WASHINGTON, Auge 16 AR) oP r08- 
ecution of the Anti- Saloon League of 


America on criminal proceedings. un-. 


der the Corrupt Practices Act . ‘was 
demanded by George. Holden ‘Tink- 
ham (R.), Representative‘from Mass- 
achusetts, in a letter to John G, Sar- 
gent, Attorney-General. 

Mr. Tinkham declared the Anti- 
Saloon League, which he. described 
as an “ecclesiastical political -organi- 
zation,” had violated the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1910 as follows: 

“No report of receipts and expendi- 
tures of any character made prior to 
1920, and 

“From 1920 to 1924 inclusive, re- 
ports made of receipt and expendi- 
ture of only a few thousand dollars, 
which reports were sworn to by the 
said Wayne B. Wheeler.” 

Mr. Tinkham related that the Act of 
1925 requires the return under oath 
every three months of all receipts 
and expenditures made by any organ- 
ization for political purposes. 


BRANCH BANKING DRAWS 
ASSOCIATION’S PROTEST 


CHICAGO. ()—Walter W. Head 
of Omaha, Neb., and a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ AS- 
sociation, is announced as chairman 
of a committee of 100 chosen from 
the A. B. A. to work for national leg- 
islation to curb branch banking. 

“Banking in the United States has 
come to a crossroads,” Mr. Head said, 
in accepting the chairmanship. 
“Kither it must maintain its time- 
tried independent banking system or 
it must embrace branch banking with 
all its varied attendant evils—evils 
which might be equally serious to 
banking, to commerce and to indus- 
tory.”. He said the committee pro- 
poses to obtain passage in the next 
Congress of legislation designed to 
limit branch banking to those states 
in which it is already legal under 
state law. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 16—Composite 
condition of all crops in United States 
on Aug. 1, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, was 95.8, or 4.2 per cent 
below 10-vear average but 2.2 per cent 
above corresponding condition on July 1 
and 3.8 lower than composite of per 
acre vields last year. 


— ALLOWED MORE SHIPS — 
‘BECAUSE OF THEIR AGE AND SIZE 


Professor Baker Analyzes the Washington Armaments 
Convention in His New Book, “Disarmament” 
—Competition Prevented 


By Cable. from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Aug. 16—“The Washing- 
ton convention for limitation of 
armaments....was . as. . simple. and 
straightforward as it well could be,” 
says Prof. Philip J. Noel Baker, Cas- 
sell professor of international rela- 
tions-at the ‘University of Londok in 
his book “Disarmament,” in the chap- 
ter discussing the ‘technical aspects 
of the treaty now criticized by Ad- 
miral Rogers and Captain Smith. The 
ratio of strength of 5-5-3 of Great 


Britain, the United States and Japan, 


he says, was based roughly on the 
actual status quo of -t924 

“It was not exactly applied in 
retained in the different countries.” 
he says, “when the convention first | 
came.into force. Great Britain for 
example was allowed to keep 580,000 | 
tons, the United States 500,000 and 
Japan 300,000. But this apparent su- 
periority of Great Britain was 
agreed to because a great number of 
her permitted ships were older, 
smaller and less powerfully armed 
than the units retained by the United 


States and Japan, while in replace-| 
ment and tonnage, the ratio of 5-5-3, 


has been rigidly applied. 
Maintenance of Status Quo 


“The British Navy possessed one | 


of 41,200 


larger 


unit—the Hood 
which was much 
however, 


future. It was, 


principle which runs right through 
the Washington convention. 


seemed right and natural both to the 
delegates who drafted the conven- 
tion and to the nations for whom 
they spoke. It was, of course, in con- 
nectioh with the ratio that it was of 
most—indeed of decisive importance. 
The acceptance of that ratio by 
Great Britain in 1921 involved a 
fundamental change in her 


ard. 


international treaty, only because the 


new arrangement made was founded | 


on the basis of existing fact, a point 


that must be remembered when the | 


general problem of ratios is dis- 
cussed.” 
Convention’s Main Purpose 
The main purpose of the Washing- 


ton convention, Professor 


points out, was fo limit- the strength 
of the signatory powers in the two 
chief categories of fighting units, 
namely, battleships and aircraft car- 
riers. Despite the parley’s failure to 
abolish submarines, “what was done 
is by no means worthy of contempt. 
It has no doubt prevented dangerous 
competition in the size of fighting 
units and in offensive armaments 
with which they are equipped. It has 
happened, indeed, that the limitation 
of vessels, other than capital ships 
and aircraft carriers to a maximum 
size of 10 thousand tons has had the 
unforseen and unfortunate effect of 


tons, | 
than the! 
average size to be permitted for the | 
the only. 
ship of its kind in any navy. The. 
maintenance of the status quo is the} 


It was | 
a principle which in its application | 


tradi- | 
tional policy of a two-powore stand- | 
It may well be said that the| 
British public was reconciled to the | 
stereotyping of that change by an/| 


making 10,000 tons the minimum of 


. , the standard for cruisers, which naval 
the tonnage of existing ships to be. 
‘thus added to the cost of cruiser 


staffs have since constructed. It has 
| programs and has rendered the older 
‘cruisers obsolete. But blame for this 
result does not lie with the authors 
of the Washington convention, whose 
only purpose, successfully achieved, 
was to prevent other and more dan- 
gerous forms of: competition.” 


[LOS ANGELES TO BUILD 
SKYSCRAPER CITY HALL 


LOS ANGELES (Staff Correspond- 
'ence)—A decision handed down by 


‘the Supreme Court of California will 
give Los Angeles a new city hall 28 
stories high. The building will rise 
432 feet above the street, despite the 
city charter Jimiting the height of 
| buildings to 150 feet. 

The court ruling which directs the 
president of the Board of Public 
Works to sign a contract for $2,800,- 
000 for the building’s construction, 
‘is the result of friendly litigation 
instituted to determine whether the 
‘charter provision binds municipal 
buildings as well as those privately 
owned. The court held that it does 
not. 


SOFIA TO BUILD FORDS 

NEW YORK, Aug. 16—Sofia, Bul- 
garia, may soon be turning out 
“flivvers.” A report from the Foreign 
Department of Moody’s Service an- 
/nounces.a loan of $5,000,000 offered to 
| Bulgaria by the Ford Motor Com- 
_piny, the proceeds of which are to 
|'go for road construction. The an- 
}nouncement says that the Ford Com- 


} pany had obtained a concession to 
Baker | 


start an automobile factory in Sofia. 


Lon 


In the 1927 Buick you will 
find a host of improvements. 
Here are some of the luxuri- 
ous details: 


Balanced Wheels. 
Heel Operated Heater 


Control. 


Thermostatic Circulation 
Control. 


Giant Tooth, Quiet Trans- 


mission. 


Jet-Black Tires with Jet-Black 


Rims. 


Suction 
Wiper. 


Tip on Windshield 


Exclusive Upholstering and 
interiorware.. 


Arm Rests on Rear-Deck 


Seats. 


Recessed Windows. 
Coronation Colors in Duco. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBI 


BUICK 


| 


ll 


UT 
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Out t in the Open, but See the Pines Under Which toi Eat ‘Lunch MOTORS: AND SHOE LINES LEAD 
aaa — AMONG NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Brockton Brokerage Concern Has Authorized Capitaliza- 
tion of $200,000—Varied Activities Represented in 
Charters Granted by Secretary of State 


_-_ = we -. 


at Made on Social Studies for Elementary Gredes 
Relationship of Child to World About Him Forms — 


Goal! in Retommended mudy- in - Massachusetts 


einditaiten of important ge0- 
‘graphical. facts in such a way-as. to.| 
arouse the ‘interest of the children 
in ‘matters that are important to 
‘them as citizens, and to show the 


Burke, Walter F. Stephens, John P. 
Owens and Ovide S. Fortier, Brock- 
ton. 

Shepard Motor Company, Revere, 
automobile business, capital, $50,000; 
incorporators, Gertrude L. Shepard, 
Walter L. Shepard, Chester R. Law- 


Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
State, announces that charters of 
incorporation were issued to the fol- 
lowing Massachusetts companies 
during the past week: 

Peoples Coal, Wood, and Ice Com- 
pany, Inc., Springfield, transportation 


| work in singin during the first 
_year of formal -instruction. 
Necessarily,- the work must be; J 
very simple in the fourth grade, but 
‘enough to give the children a com- 
| prehensive | picture. With this as a 


Great. Barrington; 


= 


interpretation of 


relationship between people and 
their environment, is the purpose of 


geography ‘teaching in the schools 


of Massachusetts and should be the 
recognized aim of every teacher, 


declares the special committee on the’ 


social studies for the elementary 


grades. which has recently made a 


preliminary report to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. 
Having decided upon the general 
‘trend of these studies and made an | 
outline for the entire school course, | 
the committee is now at work filling | 
im the outline, working. out: the de- | 


tails as to just what and how much: 


is to be taken up in each grade and 
each term. When the entire course 
is completed it will-be printed and 
distributed. through the schools. It 
now forms the basis of instruction 
in the social studies being given in 
the normal schools of the state. 


Forms Decided Departure 


_ ‘Fhe new course combines histcry 


and natural science with geography. 
Amplifying the work in these studies 
as it has been pursued experimen- 
tally in the schools of the Common- 
wealth during the last few years, 
parents of the children now in school 
will recognize it as a distinct depar- 
ture from the old method of teaching 


‘jsolated facts having little relation 


in the thought of the child to the 
world about him, and heading to an 
the 
events which had close bearing upon 
his daily activities. 

The committee on the social stud- 
fes is made up of John F. Gannon, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, 
chairman; Roy L. Smith, principal 
of the State Normal School at North 
Adams; Miss Maud Sullivan, princi- 
pal of the Houghton School, North 
Adams; Mrs. Anna Wilson, principal 
of the Housatanic Elementary School, 
Miss Anna E. 
Kaley, instructor, in the Craneville 
School, Dalton. 

Work in the first three grades, the 
committee believes, should be en- 
tirely informal, and each locality 
should have its own particular set- 


‘ting. Formal textbook work should 


not be begun until the fourth grade, 
and then should start in a purely 


‘local way, beginning with the imme- 


diate environment of the child such 
as the schoolroom, the school yard, 
the school district, thus giving him 
a concrete .idea of, the meaning of 
geography. He should make maps of 
the schoolroom, yard, etc. From 
these he should be led out to the 
surrounding country, the neighbor- 
hood, town or city. 

This should include the location of 
mountains, rivers, lakes and rail- 
roads; its climate and productions; 
industries of the locality. early bris- 
tory, growth, schools, churches, 
buildings of importance and _ in- 
terest. Outline maps of the place 
may be made or used, Outline maps 
and pictures should be used con- 


stantly throughout the entire course. | 


With local geography thus fixe’ in| 
his thought; interpreted by the 
child’s own experience, he is led to 
look out upon the broader world, the 
earth itself, and the way people 
work and live upon it: why people 
work and the different kinds of 
work they do. It should .be broughi 
out that most workers produce more 
than they need, which leads to the 
subject of transportation, manufac- 
tures and so on. 


interesting | 


From this the child’s thought turns. 


naturally to the people of other 


lands, their different ways of doing 
the same things that are done here; 
life in northern, tropical, 
tries of the temperate zones. 
Conditions for Agriculture 


and coun- 


Expanding the thought, it is found: 


that agriculture is the most impor- 
tant industry of man and conditions. 
necessary for successful agriculture 
are found to interest the children. 
This includes the formation of new 
soils, weathering, action of frost, 
water, and so on, which in turn lead 
to geological action forming moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers, lakes and 
waterfalls. 

 Lumbering, useful materials from 
th: ground, such as coal, iron, build- 
ing stone, cOpper and gold; waters 
of the earth, atmosphere, action of 
wind and its effects, forms of moist- 
ure, weather; government and the 


earth as'a whole. all enter into the 


foundation ‘they ean go on through | 


the various.grades to a general study | 


‘of the different continents and 80 to. 


first; a general study of the United 


States and next, to specify study of 
its various divisions. Last of all come 


the outlying possessions, and Canada, 
| Mexico and Central America. 


FARMING LOOMS 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


Bound to Reach New Pros- 
perity, Says National 
Grange Master. 


SPRINGFIELD, Aug. 16 (Special) 


tional Grange, declared his convic- 


tion that brighter days are coming- 


for the farmer in this country in an 
interview granted here where he is 
eonferring with Charles M. Gardner, 
editor of the National Grange 
Monthly, on plans for the National 
Grange meeting in Portland, Me., 
Nov. 12 to 18. 

Mr, Taber said that he was con- 

vinced New England agriculture 
would “stage a comeback” in the 
next 10 years. 
“Your New England farmer is close 
to market and the saving in freight 
rates alone is a big advantage over 
the western farmers. Again, many 
new England farms can be purchased 
today for less money than it costs to 
replace the fine old house and barn. 

“Also, co-operative marketing, 
modern equipment, electric lights 
and water in the old farm house, 
plus the beautiful scenery, give the 
New England farmer something 
which it would take a fortune to 
buy in other sections.” 

Referring to some of the things 
which the patrons of industry are up- 
holding, Mr. Taber’. said: “The 
Grange believes in eliminating our 
wastes of distribution, Its experience 
has proven that the farmer can save 
money by the co-operative purchase 
of supplies. We have many Grange 
stores that are an outstanding suc- 
cess. but we are learning that the 
way to protect agriculture is not 
through co-operative buying, but 
through. co-operative selling.” 

He also criticized a large part of 
the press for its attitude toward pro- 
hibition, charging that these news- 
papers give undue publicity to the 
whims of those who object to the 


—Louis J. Taber, master of the Na- 


enforcement of law and the sass 


tution. 


COLLECTED POSTAGE DUE. 
-EASTHAMPTON, Mass., Aug. 


16 


(Special)—-Though it took 17 ranch 


po 
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for the postal system to deliver a 
postcard to Mrs. Clara Coopee 
Marion, of Olivet Street, the post 
office did not fail to collect the added 
penny increase in the postage rate 
when # at last arrived. It was 
mailed to her from a friend in Ellen- 
burg Center, N. Y., on Aug 10, 1909, 
when a one cent stamp sufficed to 
start a card through the mails, 


ON GRAPES TO REMAIN 


Suspension of the track storage 
charge on carloads of grapes at Bos- 
ton, which was protested by large 
fruit handlers of this city at a con- 
ference Aug. 6 at the rooms of the 
New England Freight Association, 
South Station, has been denied by 
the carriers, it is announced by Frank 


‘Van Ummersen, chairman of the as- 
sociation. Following the conference, 
the association took the case under 
consideration. | 

It has been decided that the car- 
riers “cannot see their way clear 
to suspend the arrangement” and all 
carloads of grapes that remain on the 
tracks more than the 72 hours of free 
time, after arrival, will be assessed 


|. $10°per car for each day or fraction 
‘thereof. The charge was described at | 


the conference s discrimination 


~ 


against Boston. 


TRACK STORAGE CHARGE 
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Work, They ‘Say, Is\Vacation From School 


YOUNG WORKERS ARE MAKING GOOD PROGRESS+* 


Other Work Will 


Weymouth as 


Building Its Own Schoolhouse 


New Structure Will House 


of the High School——Workers Do-Eight Hours 
Daily and Draw Wages 


There is newer and perhaps more 
entertaining material for cartoonists 
who draw traditional school-boy cari- 
catures and poets who write the 
usual “Vacation Days” lyrics, in the 
activities of a-class of Weymouth, 
(Mass.) high school pupils who are 
spending’ their vacation constructing 
their own school building. 

Such a departure in picture or 
verse no doubt would be new to any 
except those who have watched the 


‘tearnest efforts of children building 


castles in a sandpile, and even to 


those people, or perhaps especially | 


to them, it would have all the enter- 
taining qualities of that fact which is 


often “funnier as well as strahger | 


‘than’ fi¢tion. 
Anyway, here is a group of prac- 
tically. a | score of Weymouth boys, 17 


it Would Seem That Toit Does Much to Brighten Eyes, Fill 
Talk About When They Get Back to the Classroom. 


2 


‘WEYMOUTH BOY BUILDERS 


Pockets and Doubtless 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Home 
May Be Given to State of Maine 


acshor’s Sister Plans Making Summer Residence a 


i* 


Literary Shrine as Memorial—Contains -Many 


Interesting Associations. of Author’s Work 


HOLLIS, Me., Aug. 16 (Special)— 


- Quillcote-on-Saco, for more than 20 


years the summer home of Kate 


Douglas Wiggin, and where her later 


New England books were written, 
may be given to the State of Maine, 
‘by Nora Archibald Smith of New 


‘. York, as a memorial to her sister. 


Of the late author, whose nathe thus 


Miss Smith in a recent statement 


‘says that she hopes to make this 


arrangement and with the plan tenta- 
tively in view, she is preparing the 
house, in each room placing pictures 
will be appropriately © commemo- 
Te 


ted. 
Miss Smith, to whom Mrs. Wiggin's 
ueathed, is rearrang- 


4 contemporaries, 


. 


ing room with Elizabethan ceilfng 
and the interior of the great hall, with 
its colléction of armor. Opposite is 
a bas-relief of the author, done in 
Edinburgh, a portrait of the sisters 
together, and elsewhere ’s shown the 


| collection of Quillcote postcards, 


framed, as Mrs. Wiggin kept them in 
her New York study. 

“Still other objects of interest here 
|fiiclude a corner devoted to the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson, autographed 
photographs of well-known. literary 
and 
various girls’ clubs, named from Mrs. 

Wiggin’s characters, such as the 
‘Waitstilis, Lady Gays, Patty Olivers, 
‘Goose Girls, Penelopes, and. others. 

On the study desk is the gavel 
used by the author's grandfather, 
Presence Smith Jr., as speaker of the 
Maine State Legislature in 1854, after 


| which he served as Secretary of 
: | State. 


Among the interesting things in 
the house .is Mrs. Wiggin’s. auto- 
graphed dinner cloth. e large 
-banquet eloth for 12 was used by the 


letters from. 


at pes hor when she entertained distin-. 


‘guests. Each was asked to 


wher vee his name on the cloth and the 
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tnext day oe Be would have it 


wien fain: paket 


the boys’ 


WIDENING PROGRAM 
OF BOYS’ BEE CLUBS 


Hampden County Gardeners 
Commend Results 


SPRINGFIELD, Massg., Aug. 16 
(Special)—Growing interest among 
bee clubs of Hampden 
County and-a demand for the form- 
ing of more clubs have developed a 
situation that paints to the assign- 
ment of an additional member of 
the Hampden County Improvement 
League staff to the boys’ and girls’ 
club work another season. 

There are now seven clubs, com- 
prising 53 members engaged in bee 
work, and many more clubs could he 
formed if the league’s staff could 
see its way clear to make the num- 
ber of visits required to guide and 
advisé the young apiarists properly. 
Gardeners and fruit growers are 
warmly in favor of. measures to in- 
erease the interest in bee culture, 
realizing that bees are & valuable 
aid to their industries because of 
their activity in distributing pollen 
in the flowering season and thus 
promoting better crops. Indications 
are that this demand will be met. 

Bee clubs are distributed through 
the towns of Agawam, Westfield, 
Blandford,- West Springfield, East 
Longmeadow, Hampden and Wilbra- 
ham. These places include the prin- 
cipal truck-gardening and _  fruit- 
hi centers in this vicinity. 

- Every fall the bee clubs put on an 
fattractive exhibit at the Eastern 
States Exposition. Their product is 


Seo 


eted under a standard label, 
‘bra ded as Posse Host Honéy.” 


Will Give the Lads Something to 


or 18 years old, members of a class 
in carpentry, 
tical experience in the craft by 
building a structure which this win- 


ter will house the Day Industrial | 


Aris department of Weymouth High 
School. This class last. year, con- 
sisting then of nine boys, built and 
finished a model home in Weymouth 
which sold for $8000. 


Boys Work Regularly 
The boys go at their work as rezu- 
larly as veteran carpenters, spend 
an eight-hour day on the job six 
days a week, and draw a nominal daily 
wage for their time as well as receiv- 
ing credit in their school vacational 


course. They work under the direc- 
tion of Louis Whitford, instructor in 
charge, and Jahmer Nelson d. Al- 
bert Kuicala, assistants, all three of 
whom are experienced carpenters. 
The structure for which they have 
now completed the foundation is to 
cover a plot of ground 115 feet long 
and 63 feet wide adjoining the high 
school site, and will consist of a 
finished basement for shops using 
heavy machinery and one floor for 
classrooms, laboratories and shops 
using light equipment. The upper 
floor will be of frame construction. 
All wooden forms for the concrete 
walls of the basement have been 
made by the boys, and the finishing 
of the interior woodwork as well as 
the straight carpentry of the upper 
floor also will be done by them. The 
concrete walls for the found*tion and 
basement range from 10 to 18 feet 


high. 
Cost to Be About $10,000 . 


The cost is expected to be between 
$40,000 and $50,000. When the Indus- 
trial Arts Department, last year 
wanted a building erected for it in 
connéction with te Weymouth scageel 


| metal 


| ton Chamber of Commerce on Com- 


who are getiing prac- | 


The Walls of the First Story Are of Concrete, the Forms of Which Were Made by the Members of the Class in Carpentry. 


Be Done rds Them 


All Flooring, Roofing, Frame and 


—— eo 


in Carpent “"y 


Industrial Arts Department 


School, it was found there were not 
enough funds: Consequently instruc- 
tors and students decided to do the 
labor themselves and with that item 
accounted for the money available 
was enough to provide the material. 

The building will house vocational 
classes in automobile work, printing, 
arts, carpentry, mechanical 
drawing and practical arts. The men 
in charge expect it to be finished in 
October or November. Pupils of the 
industrial school will do the grading 
for the grounds. 

Members of the first year class in 
carpentry who are putting in full 
time on the building are Edward 
Packer, John ‘McDonald, Richard 
Bamy, Gaeton Lilla, Bugene Smith, 
Veto Eacobacci, -Altert Costa, Gor- 
don Leach, John Thomas, Mansfield 
Stodder, Daniel. Visco, Harold Le 
Vangie, James MacKenzie, William 
Anderson, David Lockhart, and Ron- 
ald White. Several others work part 
time. 


TOURIST BUREAU 
'-HAS MANY CALLS 


More Than 3000 Automobiles 
Stopped for Information 


a 


With more tourists, visitors and 
eveh residents of Boston seeking. in- 
formation, road maps, routing direc- 
tions and similar data from the free 
tourist information booth of the Bos- 


monwealth Avenue during July than 
in June, indications point to the 
present summer season being a 
record one, from the viewpoint, of 
service rendered. ! 

During July, 8132 inquiries were 
answered, including telephone calls, 
personal visits and tourist automo- 
biles. All figures are much larger 
than correspondiag ones for June, 
which were larger than those of May. 

Actual registrations at the booth 
in July numbered 3029 automobiles, 
compared with 1944 in June and 1490 
in May. This is equivalent to 10,600 
persons, according to the Chamber’s 
estimate. Cars representing every 
State in the Union, excepting Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
South Carolina, applied at the booth 
in July. These figures include 817 
cars from Boston alone, and 694 from 
Other parts’ of Massachusetts. 422 
|from New York, 125 from. Pennsyl- 
vania; 106 from Illinois, and 101 
from New Jessey. 

Cars registered from other coun- 
tries during July include: 53 from 
Canada. and one each from Norway, 
China, Canal Zone, and Panama. 


‘MR. ROCKEFELLER HOST 
TO MAINE PUBLISHERS 


BAR HARBOR, Me., Aug. 16 (P)— 
Maine newspaper publishers closed 
a two-day meeting yesterday with a 
visit to John D. Rockefeller Jr., at 
his summer home overlooking Seal 
| Harbor. Previously they had toured 
through Lafayette National Park and 
inspected the estate of Edsel. Ford. 

The meeting opened in Bangor 
with a business session of the Maine 
Publishers’ Association and _ the 
Maine members of: the Associated: 
Press. J. Norman Towle, publisher 
of the Bangor Daily News, was host 
at a luncheon at the Lucerne-in- 
Maine Country Club, after which the 
party proceeded to Bar Harbor. In- 
formal! discussions of various aspects 


stopping plac2. Mr.-and Mrs. Rocke- 
feller personally conducted their 
guests about their estate. 


AMERICAN LEGION ~. 
ADDS 1000 MEMBERS 


Statistics compiled at the Massa- 
chusetts department headquarters, 
American Legion, by Richard ,F. 
Paul, second vice-commander and 
chairman of the state membership 
committee, indicate that more than 


1000 members have been added t» 
the Massachusetts department since 


|} test Marshfield Post ‘88, 


seems 


Crawford. 


Sylvester -Slate, 
News, 
market report. 


of newspaper work were held at each |‘ 


tol Theater. 
hour. 
Westminster 
baseball results. 


ee . 
the first of the year, giving a tota! 


membership of 30,600. 

In a state-wide’ membership con- 
a member 
of the first of 12 groups, received 
first prize, a free trip for one of its 
members to the Legion convention 
at Paris in 1927. The selection of 
the individual in the Marshfield Post 
and the nine posts who were next 
in order will be determined by draw- 
ing lots or by awarding the prize 
to each member in the 10 posts who 
obtained the greatest number of new 
members. The contest has been in 
progress since April 1. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
STARTS SECOND WEEK 


+ 


Nearly 50 Pesple j in Religious 
_ Training Course 


STORRS, Conn., Aug. 16 (Special) 

—The annual summer school con- 
ducted by the Connecticut Council of 
Religious Education at Connecticut 
Agricultural College is starting its 
second week with nearly 50 students 
enrolled, Classes will continue until 
Saturday. 
- This marks the eighth year that 
the council has conducted a summer 
school, the purpose of which is to 
offer training for leadership in the 
local churches of the State. 

Officers of the school are Wallace 
I. Woodin, dean; Miss Rose B. Wil- 
son, registrar; Miss Arlene A. John- 
son, office secretary; Evan F. Kul- 
gren, director of recreation; Miss 
Mabel Swift, reference librarian. 


LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY 

MANCHESTER, Eng.. Aug. 
eral opinion among leaders of the Lan- 
cashire cotton industry is that the most 
critical period has been passed, and from 
now on improvement may be looked for. 
i'nder the combined plan adopted by 
Lancashire spinners, the mai thing 
needed ‘ig the industry, stabilization, 
assured, This is the drift 
opinion of heads, of the industry 
Lancashire. ~ 


16—Gen- | 


os | Gordon, 
" | Fencer, Carleton R. White, Walter J.| tories of Bowdoin College. 


of fuel and ice; capital, $50,000; in- 
corporators, David Redd, Winzel Ja- 
cobs, ‘Monroe Woodgett, Peter E. 
Hart, Cleaveland Green and Josh 
Johnson, Springfield. 

The Standard Heel and Rand Co., 
Inc., Brockton, manufacture of heels, 
capital, $15,000; incorporators, Ju- 
lius Bornstein, Morris Frye, Brock- 
ton, Kenneth M. Burkett, Pembroke. 

B.-Silverman & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
retail] store business, capital, $25,000: 
incorporators, Benjamin Silverman, 
Emanuel Silverman and Abraham 
Greenspan, Holyoke. 

Harris Shoe Co., 
manufacture boots, shoes and slip- 
pers; capital $25,000; incorporators, 
Joseph E. Dube, Henry L. Harris, 
Forest W. Pettengill, Haverhill. 

Leo J. Nawn, Inc, Boston, building 
contractor; capital $25,000; incorpo- 
rators, Leo J. Nawn, Roxbury. Joseph | 
V. Carroll, Belmont and Grace E. 
Miller, Lymn. 

Hazard & Clifton Laundry, Inc., 
Fall River, laundry business, capital | 
$25,000; incorporators, Arthur J. 
Hazard, Eva Hazard, William Clifton 
Fall River. 

Samuel J. Katz Company, Boston, 
shoe business; capital, $50,000; 
corporators, Samuel J. Katz, Brook- | 
line, S. Grace Davis, Everett, and 
Joseph Katz, Dorchester. 

New 


Inc., Haverhill, 


tures, lease and operate motion pic- 
ture theaters and to lease and oper- 
ate studios and locations; capital, 
$10,000; incorporators, Camiloo Chio- 
ini, Kast Boston, Harry Gaylord, 
Boston, Louis G. Radi, 

Glenmere Products, Inc., Somer- 
ville, food products; capital, $50,000; 
incorporators, 


son, Melrose. 


BOSTON HOTEL IS 
TO BOOK PASSAGE 
FOR TOURS BY AIR 


Route Starting in the Autumn 


| Will Extend From Bangor, 


| making 


_Me., to New York 


Booking of passengers for air- 
plane trips to cities along a route 
extending from. Bangor, Me., to 
New York, will be: handled this 
autumn by the Hotel Kenmore of 
Boston, the first New England hotel 
to conduct such a service. 

Plans are not fuliy completed, 
| but negotiations are under way for 
the hotel the Boston and 


| New England agent for these -trips, 


| for short 


| 
; 


in- | | 


England Film Productions, | 
Inc., Boston, manufacture motion pic- | 


‘Commander MacMillan to Re- 


East Boston. | 


| Passengers will be booked for 
entire Bangor- New York journey, or 
“jumps” between anv two 
cities on the route. The Boston- 
| New York trip is expected to he 
ithe mds st st popular. 


BOWDOIN ANNOUNCES 
FACULTY ADDITIONS 


the 


turn to Old Post 


BRUNSWICK. 
jal)—Commander 


Me., Aug. 16 (Spec- 
Donald B. Mae- 


| Millan of the class of 1898. new in 


Wesley Hale, Spring-” 


field, Evelyn M. Henderson, Somer- | 


ville and Flora S. Dunton, Somer- 
ville. 

Harry Rosenthal Coal Co., Boston, 
coal dealer; capital, $100,000; in- 
corporators, Harry Rosenthal, Rox- 
bury, George C. Webb, Roslindale, 
Edward M. Peters, Medford. 

Landford Sales Audit Machine 
Company, Boston, manufacturer of 
audit. cash registers and bookkeeping 
machinery; capital, $100,000; incor- 
porators, Leonard W. Langford, 
Boston. Harry E. Baker, Boston, 
Oscar W. Haussermann, Milton. 

Federal Manufacturing Co., 
vers, manufacturers’ electric 
vices; capital, $50,000; 
tors, V. Loretta Eldridge, 
Loretta M. O’Connor, Salem, 
E. Baker, Salem. 

Centrifugal Fan Company, 
manufacturers special type of venti- 
lators and fans, capital $25,000; incor- 
porators, Robert A. Bradshaw, West 
Medford, Bernard J. Hallberg, 
chester, Alfred E. Lunt, Beverly. 

Dorchester Dye House and Cleans- 
ers, Inc., Boston, cleansing and dye- 
ing business; capital, $20,000; 
corporators, 
chester, Samuel Spivack, Dorchester, 
Max Sacks, Roxbury, Morris Mappin, 
Mattapan, Samuel Asnin, Roxbury. 

Jesse R. Croxford, Inc., 
real-estate brokerage; capital, 
000; “incorporators, 
ford, Mona G. Croxford, and Mary A. 
Connolly, Boston. 


de- 


Beverly, 
Louis 


Boston. | 


Dor- | Seas 
‘GRANGE LECTURERS 


Boston, | 
$10,- | 
Jesse F. Crox- | 


'ter, Prof. F. 


Greenland in command of the Raw- 
son-Field Museum Expedition in 
search of Norse ruinég, wilt again 
take the place which he /theld for 
some years on the Bowdoin faculty 
as-professor of ethnography. Presi- 
dent Sills has announced. 

Eight other men have been added 
to the Bowdoin teaching staff for the 
next year. They have been drawn 
from a wide range of localities. To 
take the place of Professor Mason 
of the philosophy department, who 
will be in Germany the first semes- 
A. Hoernle of the Uni- 


| versity of Witwatersrand, Jobannes- 


Dan- burg, 


S. Af., will come as a Jecturer. 


|'Dr. Hoernle is a distinguished phil- 


incorpora- | 
native South 


osopher who before returning to his 
Africa. was a member 
of the Harvard faculty. -He is a 
graduate of Oxford. 

For the first time since before the 


| war, Bowdoin will have on its faculty 


in-| 
Barney Shechman, Dor-| 
|More 


a native German in Dr. Detlev Schu- 


/'mann, who comes from Hamburg as 


instructor in German. 


FLOCKING TO MAINE 


16 (A)— 
lecturers 


PORTLAND, 
than 600 


Me., Aug. 
Grange 


‘from all parts of New England vis- 


/over the road 


Plymouth County Mortgage & Bond | 


Brockton, general broker- 
capital, 


Company, 
age and financial business; 
$200,000; 
tier, J. William Martin, Maynard J. | 
Albert J. Allaire, William | 


| the Islands of: Casoco. 
incorporators, Ovide V. For- | 


'ited Portland vesterday on their way 


to the New England Leéturers’ Con- 
ference at Orono. They left Durham, 
N. H., at 8:30 a. m. and were met by 
an escort of state police and guided 
to the new hall of 
More than 175 
a sail among 

In the early 
evening the entire party proceeded 
'to Brunswick, where they were en- 
tertainéd for the night at the dormi- 


Deering Grange here. 
of the party enjoyed 
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Tomorrow's Radio bh ams Will Be Found on ee 13 


Evening: Features 


FOR MONDAY, AUGUST 16 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass, (480 Meters) 


4 m.-—Copley-Plaza trio. 
News. 5—"'The Day in Finance.” 5:05— 
Livestock and meat report. :50—Shep- 
ard Colonial dinner dance. 7:30—Base- 
ball, news and weather. 8:15—From 
Metropolitan Theatre studio, 9:15—From 
the Metropolitan Theater: Overture, 
“Jolly Robbers,” Von Suppe, Metropoli- 
tan Grand orchestra, Joseph Klein, con- 
ducting: The Clarion Trumpeters, Bos- 
ton’s Own Girls ; organ solo, “I Am Bet- 
ting on You,” Del Castillo; a John Mur- 
ray ‘ Anderson presentation, ‘‘Phaton 
Melodies,” featuring Stella Powers, con- 
tralto; Crawford Adams, violinist; as- 
sisting artists. 10 :15—-News. 10 :20 
Dance music, Lido Venice orchestra, di- 
rection Joe Herman: vocal and piano 
selections, Carl Moore. 11:30—Organ re- 


‘cital by Del Castillo, 


Tuesday Morning 


14:30 a. m.—WNAC Women’s Club: 
Bible readings, the Rev. N. J. Raison, 
Methodist Church,’ Mattapan: musical 
numbers arranged by Madame Lombard ; 
Marjorie Mills of: the Boston Better 
Homes. Bureau; Jean Sargent. 11 :30— 
News. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass, (348 Méters) 


3:30. p. m.—Ensemble Club of the 
Perey Violin School of Brockton, as- 
sisted by Meriel G, Blanchard, s®prano. 
4:30—-Joe Ladner’s orchestra. 5 :30— 
Harold W. Garr, basso-cantante; Betty 
W aitkins, accompanist. 5 :45—Stock 
market and business news. 6—News. 8 
—Weekly book talk. John C. Minot. 8:15 
—LEntertainers. 8:45—-Thomas S. Hig- 
gins, concertina. 9—Steamship orches- 
tra; experiences of the sea, by Captain 
9:30—Ed Andrews’'s Nautical 
Dance Orchestra. 10.30—E. B. Rideout, 
meteorologist and radio forecaster. 


Tuesday Morning 
10:15 a. m.—Mr. McHugh, baritone: 
accompanist. 10:45— 
12:45 p. m.—Farmers’ produce 
WBZ, Boston-Seringfield. Mass. 
(333 Meéters) 
Pp. m.—Markets. 
7730—Baseball results. 
Patterson’s Kimball Trio. 


aR ag en- 
ibe “th 


Capitol Theatre orchéstra under the di- 
rection of J. 


Fred Turgeon. 9 :30—Organ 
ege Dagenais from the Capi- 

10—Priscilla -Beach half 
10 :30—Max I. 
orchestra. 


recital by Re 


Krulee and his 
11—Weather, 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 

6 p. m.—News of the day. 6: 20—Chil- 
dren's period. 6 :50—Sport results. 7:30 
—Strand orchestra. 9—WEAF opera. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Blumenthal’s Hub trio. 6:30 
—News. 7 330—Goldman band concert. 
§—Grand opera hour. 10—News; Capi- 


tol. organ. 


4:30— | 


| Shelburne dinner music. 


| cert band. 
orchestra. 


WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. (386 Meters) 
§ p. m.—Carlton 
Schenectady, N. Y.., 
ists. 
WEAF, New York Clty 
5 p. m.—Dinner music. 
program. %7—Meyer Davis and his or- 
chestra. 7:30—Goldman;, band concert. 
—Grand opera concert. 
chestra. 


WJZ, New York City (4535 Meters) 


| 


Club orchestra of | 
and assisting solo- | 


(492 Meters) | 


—Musical | 
6—Musi /erson 


2 | 
10—Rolfe’s or- | 


—Detroit Prada ry 


6:05 p. m.—Madison Dinner Orchestra. | 


6:55—John B. Kennedy. 
dour Orchestra. $—-iensembie. 9—Musical | 
program. 9:30—Harold Leonard's or- 
chestra. 


WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Studio program. 
Synchrophase Hour. 8—Joseph McCar- | 
ron, tenor; Scottish songs. 8:15—Jevva 
Blix, Norwegian contralto. 8 :30—Albert 
Reiss, vibraphone soloist. 8:45—C. C. 
Jones, baritone. %—Popular 
8 :55—Arlington time signals, 
Weather forecast. 


10— 


' program. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, by 
Paul Stark Seeley, C. S. B., under the 
auspices of nine Churches of Christ, 
Scientist, in Greater New York. 


W PG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 
5:45 p. m.—Organ recital. 


program. ! 


ti—Midnight variety | 


‘orchestra. 


6— Morton | 


dinner music. 6:50—Talk by Arthur El- | 


~ 


7—Traymore dinner music. 7 :30— 
&8—_Ambassador 
concert = age orton § :30—Vessella’s con- 

:30—George Olson's dance 
Aone ry’s dance orchestra. 
10 :30--Dance music. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dream Daddy with boys 
and girls, 7—Short agro-waves, Chorles 
Shoffner. 7:30 —Studio program. 8 — 
Stanley hour. 
tra. §:30--Vaudeville. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Recital. 

am. 7:30—“Boys.”’ 

instrels. 8 45—Chalfont Sisters, 
mony songs. $—Raymond Vetter, violin- 
ist. 9:30—Musical program. 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Concert by the United States 
Navy Band, Lieut. Charles Bénter direcf- 
ing. 6—“Things Talked About,” by Mrs. 
Nina Reed. 7—Baseball scores. 
“Queer oo of Nature,” by P. S., 
dale. 7:15—Dinner music. 8—Special 

9—WEAF Grand Opera Com- 


| dred. 


7:45—The Merry 


program. 
Pany. 

‘WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sandman Circle, by Lady Bal-.| 
timore. 6:30—Danece orchestra. 7:30— 
Male Quartet. 8—WBAL Trio: soloist. 
§$—Dance orchestra, John Lederer, con- 
ductor. 

WSB, Atianta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
8p. m.—Concert. 10 :45—Special radio 
concert. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (308 Meters) 

.5:30 pp. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Concert. 


 Conauer from Willows 


9—Arcadia dance orches- | 


7 :15—Troyba- | 


(319 Meters) 
to °—Supper 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. 

8 p. m.—Recital. 10 
music. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hollenden Orchestra. 7—Allen 
Orchestra. 8—Studio program. 11—Em- 
Gill’s Orchestra. 
WWJ, Detroit, Mich, (343 


4 Mp. m.— —Baseball game. 
concert. 7:30—Goldman band concert. 


Meters) 


6—Dinner 
9 


Meters) 
§ to 10— 


WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 


6 p. m.—Dinner program. 
| Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


7 p. m.—Jean pliers 
|'phony Orchestra ; soloists. 7 :15—Caspar 
| Lingeman Entertainers. -45—Courtesy 
program. 8—Detroit S53 mphony Orches- 
tra. 


7 Meters) 
Petite Syvm- 


TIME 
Minn, 


CENTRAL STANDARD 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 

(417 Meters) 
m.—Dinner concert; concert 
Jan bBiley, director. 7 :350-—- 
Radio Scouts’ Hour. 8—New York pro- 
gram, grand opera. 9%—Scandinavian 
‘Ensemble, under direction of Kristian 
|Knutsen. 1f—Weather report, closing 
‘grain markets and baseball scores, 


WKRC, Cineinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Alvin Roehr and his or- 
chestra. &—Eugene Schmitt. baritone. 
8:15— Dance program. 8:45 — Eugene 
Perazzo, pianist. 9—Program under aus- 
pices Bently Post, American Legion. 12— 
Popular program. 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn, 


7 p. m.—Dinner concert. 
10—Dance program. 


6:15. pi. 


(283 Meters) 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


Paul Stark Seeley, C. S. B., will 
lecture at Fifth Church of Christ, 


7—Musical pro- | Scientist, New York, Aug. 16, 7 p. m. 


eastern standard time, under the 
auspices of nine Churches of Christ, 
Scientist, in Greater New York. 
WMCA, New York City, will radio- 
cast this lecture on 341 meters wave- 
length. 


BEEKEEPERS TO MEET 
The twenti®th annual field day 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Soci- 
ety of Beekeepers will be held Sat- 


| urday afternoon on the estate of 


| Miss Lillian S. Long, 402 Washington 
Street, Norwood. Luncheon will be 


served at 1 o'clock to be followed by 
a business meeting and an addres®- 
by Allen Latham of Norwich, Cons, 
on “Instinct versus Reason im. the 
Bee.” Charles H. Ellis of Westwood 
will also address the gathering. 
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New Motor Pistons Designed 
to Give Greater Explosive Force; 


French Engineer Employing “Stepped” Surface Re- 


ports That 
bustion Probl 


“Pinking”’ 


Is Eliminated—Com- 
ems Explained 


ee | 

Some very interesting experiments 
have been made by M. Dumanois, a 
French engineer ‘for the purpose of 
demonstrating that, by using a spe- 
cial form of piston top, a very high 
compression ratio can be used in 
an automobile engine without the in- 
troduction ‘of anti-denoting agents, 
‘such as lead tetra-ethyl or benzole, in 
order to prevent pinking. 

It is common knowledge that, by 
raising the compression, the effici- 
ency of an internal combustion en- 
gine can be greatly increased. Where 
a compression ratio higher than 5 

_to 1 is used, detonation or pinking 
occurs, under ordinary conditions. 
This phenomenon results from the 
production of an -expldsive wave 
formation, which was @Giscovyered in 
1881 by two French scientists, 
Berthelot and Vielle. 

When ignition takes place the mix- 
ture nearest the sparking plug is first 
ignited, and a certain portion of the 
gas catches fire through conduction. 
When the mixture has not been thor- 


WANTS NAME OFF 
CANDIDATE LIST 


Ballot Law Commission to 
Pass on Wish of M. J. 
O'Shea, Worcester 


Because he failed to make a sworn 
‘statement of his withdrawal, a tech- 
nicality may place the name of 
Michael J. O’Shea upon the ballot as 


a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for state Senator in the First 
Worcester District, ; 

Mr. O’Shea wrote a letter to Fred- 
eric W. Cook, Secretary of State, 
asking that his name be withdrawn 
from the contest. It was On a plain 
white papér and not sworn to, as 
required by law. 

-As far as Mr. Cook is concerned 
officially, the name of Mr. O’Shea 
must remain on the ballot. The case 
has been referred to the ballot law 
_eommission by Mr.-Cook. The com- 
mission is expected to hold a ses- 
sion sometime after Aug. 24,. the 
‘last. day for the filing--of nomination 
papers by candidates for the State 

ouse of Representatives. Other 
primary disputes will be settled at 
that time. 

Whether Mr. O’Shea's *name is 
placed upon the ballot is of impor- 
tance to three other candidates who 

are seeking the senatorial nomina- 
The contest is one ofthe most 
‘Tively in that section of the State. 
Christian Nelson, present Senator, 
‘who was chairman of the joint 
“Water Supply and. Metropolitan Af- 
fairs Committee, “which conducted 
the Ware River Water Supply Bill 
hearings, wishes to” return to. the 
Senate. 

Mr. Nelson’s opponents are Olof a. 
Ohlson, Representative, and Charles 
Ward Johnson, member of the 
Worcester Board of Aldermen. 
The campaign commiftee 
George E. Curran member of Goy- 
ernor Fuller’s council who is seek- 
ing the Republican nomination for 
Sheriff in Suffolk County has been 
chosen and filed with the Secretary 
of State. On the committee are: 
James T. Moriarty, chairman: Wil- 
liam Kenney, treasurer and secre- 
tary; Thomas Green, John Lane, 

~ Fred Dempsey and Charles Van. 

. The committee is - called “the 
“George E. Curran Suffolk County 
League of Voters’ Committee” and 
Was organized “for the: purpose. of 
endeavoring to bring about the nom- 
ination. and election of able, earnest. 
>. and conscientious _Persons to county 
sh offices. ect 


“BUSINESS IS GOOD” 


SPRINGFIELD, Aug. 16 (Special) 
—Reforts of operators of conces- 
sions: at summer resorts and fairs 
which are now. being received as 
- these men visit the general offices of 
‘the Eastern States Exposition here 


is good. Concession men 
monly credited with being 
Shaker of the best business. barometers 


of the public’s spending 
and its willingness to dis- 
y it freely. 


wo res TO HOLD GARDEN PARTY 
ne mh Mrs. Sargent; Wellman as 
nos $ a garden party is to be given 
on Chapin. House, Tops- 


s will 

series ot four ‘esrien’ par-. 

the auspices of the 

ist but {it {s. 8 
Peace 


| several levels, thus destroying the 


4 
of 


oughly disturbed,.owing to insuii- 
cient force, part of the charge is apt 
to be compressed, through the expan- 
sion of the burning gases. At a cer- 
tain point the heat becomesso intense, 


in a Diesel engine. The gas being set 
in layers, as it were, successively 
ignites in a kind of wave motion. 


Chemical Changes 


As the charge goes forward two 
forces are at work, physically, a 
very rapid heat compression, and 
chemically, combustion resulting 
-from the compression: Detonation 
is, therefore, due to the change in 
the chemical constitution of the 
gases, propogated. by the explosive 
waves, communicating greater pres- 
sure to the remainder of the charge. 

The explosive wave must be broken 
up into particles which. will thor- 
oughly function. By mixing lead 
tetra-ethyl or benzine with the fuel, 
the physical 
overcome, as has been demonstrated 
sucessfully in automobiles both in 
America and in Europe. M. Dumanois 
contends that the 
these outside agencies does not mod- 
ify the temperature of ignition, but 


tain’ complete combustion. In other 
words, the anti-dehoting agent slows 
down combustion, preventing it from 


process of compression, 
oughly - breaking up the explosive 
wave. 


tion chamber the same result: can be 
Obtained without introducing ‘any 
supplementary agencies such as ben- 
zOle or lead tetra-ethyl. 


ferences occur at _ intervals, 
gases must expand suddenly when 
the wave of combustion reaches the 


explosive wave and obtaining com- 
plete combustion. 


Explosive - Action 
It “has been proven by Dixon of 
England that if the diameter of the 
tube is suddenly. increased, the ex- 
plosive wave action. ceases, being 
transformed into a period of combus- 


plosive wave of a length which is an 
increasing function of the ratio be- 
tween. the diameters of the tube. If 


project in proportion to their dimin- 
ishirfg in diameter, the explosive wave: 
action is turned: into a combustion 
period,, and generates a complete 
explosive wave. The action is much 
the same as though brakes were ap- 
plied to the combustion action at in- 
tervals, 


manois has designed a special piston, 
which. has what could be aptly 
termed a “staircase” formation: The 
crown, instead of being flat or domed, 
is cut ittva series of steps, descend- 
ing: away from the ignition point, 
which in‘the case of the engine em- 
ployed is in the side of the com- 
bustion chamber. 

By constructing a piston having 
steps 16mm. long and 3.5 mm . deep 
the compression was aie ar from 
4.6 to'6.7 to 1. The fuel used was a 
mixture of 77 per cent of petrol and 
23. per cent. of: parafin. A speed of 
6] m. p.-h. was obtained:on the level 
road without the use of any: anti-: 
denoting agents. No pinking was 
noticeable at any speed. In former 
experiments lead tétra-ethyl was 
used with satisfactory results. This 
would seem to indicate that by using 


pression limit can be raised to a sat- 
isfactory level-and at the same time 
eliminate detonation. 


LACONIA BRINGS 
_* 487 PASSENGERS 


Mrs. Mary H. Carnegie Ansong 
‘Arrivals From England 


Bringing one of the largest west- 
bound passenger lists of the season, 
the Cunard liner Laconia arrived in 
Boston from Liverpool and. Queens- 
town, discharged 487 passengers, 
and sailed later in the day for New 
York. to land the remainder of the 
list. Among the passengers landing 
at Boston-was Mrs. Mary Carnegie, 
wife of thé Rev. William H. Carnegie, 
canon of Westminster Abbey, who 
was formerly Miss Mary Endicott of 
Boston, Salem, and Bar Harbor, Me. 
Mrs. Carnegie arrived on her annual 
visit to the home of hér brother, 
William Endicott, in Bar Harbor. 
Mr. Endicott, who is a member of 
the banking firm of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., met Mrs. Carnegie at the pier. 
They left immediately for Bar Har- 
bor where Mrs. Carnegie will spend 
the ce of the summer, returning | 
ite eens late in September. 


spontaneous combustion occurs, as) 


‘Phenomenon can be. 


introduction of 


increases the time necessary to.ob-, 
occurring at the same time as the | 
thus thor- | 
‘M. Dumanois has’ proved that ‘by 


modifying the form of the combus-: 


Working. 
along the theory that -by construct- | 
ing the cylinder so that sharp dif- | 
the | 


tion, which is succeeded by an ex- 


the inner walls of‘the cylinder tube| 


Working along these lines. M. Du-. 


a stitable shape of piston the com- }. 


White Streaks Mark i 
|. Display of Meteors 


By the Associated Preas 
Washington 

LTHOUGH a= haze in the 

heavens reduced visibility, 24 
meteors were observed in the an- 
nual. shower from the constella- 
tion of Perseus between 11:30 p.m., 
last night, and 3:45 a. m., today, 
by Commander Asaph Hall, United 
States Navy, astronomer at the 
naval observatory here. 

The display was. distinguished 
by white streaks, with a yellowish 
tinge apparent intermittently, he 
said, adding that the meteors un- 
doubtedly were particles of the 
broken-up comet known to astron- 
omy as the “Tuttle comet of 
1862.” ; 


t 


sul-General at New York, was an- 
other passenger on the Laconia, re- 
turning from a brief sojourn to Ru- 
mania, to his port of duty. While at 
the Rumanian capital he had a con- 
sultation with the King relative to 
the work he is doing here. Mr. Wells 
said that he had not been officially 


Sepyiiniren ear 


os i 
Can acceso Nate ore ea eg 


Harvard ci Changes 
in Construction and Aspect 


Buildings of Business School Progress—New 
Bridge and Fogg Museum Started 


With several groups of important 
university buildings and dormitories 
already in progress Harvard today 


presents a scene of busy construc- 
tion, and by fall will see its educa- 
tional facilities substantially ex- 
panded. 

The new Graduate School of Busi- 
ness. Administration will: make this 
branch of Harvard probably the 
most adequately equipped of any 
school of its kind in the country; 
McKinlock’ Hall, freshman dormi- 
tory, Straus Memorial Dormitory, 
and the a home of the Fogg Art 
Museum are the more prominent 
architectural projects on which the 
workmen are engaged. 

The largest group of buildings 
under construction comprise ‘the 


——— 


plant. of the business school on the 


} for it, arid. it ‘will fill‘the large plot of 


the southeast corner: of Broadway 
and Quimcy Streets, Cambridge, will 
soon be the new home of the Fogg 
Art Museum. The funds for the erec- 
tion of this structure were obtained 
in the campaign which provided also 
the money for the Business School 
and for the Division of Chemistry. 
The Fogg Art Museum covers a large 
plot of ground on the south side of 
Quincy Street. Four. houses have 
been removed in order to make room 


x’ 
x 


land extending through from Quincy 
Street to Prescott Street, and from 
Broadway south to the lot owned by 
Mrs. William-G. Farlow. 

Near the southwest corner of the 
College Yard, the Straus Memorial 
Dormitory is nearing completion. It 
runs approximately north and south 


a few feet east of the fence ne | 


Fur Seals of Alaska 
Rich Asset of Nation 


By the Associated Press 
a | Seattle 

URS shipped. from Alaska’ to 

the United States since its 
purchase in 1867 have been ap- 
praised at. $98,800,090. The value 
of last year’s output was $3,000,000. 
Ninety per cent of the world’s fur 
seals are in a herd owned by the 
United States Government in the 
Pribilof Islands, off the coast of 
Alaska. The herd numbers = ap- 
proximately 700,000. Government 
sales of fur seal skins during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
totaled $528,823. 


bration of the church are James 
Rogers, Oliver M. Hart, Benjamin 
Gold, and Alberta Hurlburt. 

The church has long been noted 
for its architectural beauty, and is 
one of the few in this section having 
a Christopher Wren spire. When 
erected in 1826, the entire town 
worked upon it and contributed its 
materials. Its eight fluted chestnut 
columns, cut from the nearby forest, 


Harvard First-Year Men Should Feel at Home in This New seven soli 


Massachisetts People Urged 


Sesquicentennial 


To Support 


Wellington We lis. 
Citizens Will Attend 


at Philadelphia Fair 


Speaking as one of the two Massa- 
chusetts members of the National Ad- 
visory Commission appointed by 
President Coolidge, and in response 
to numerous inquiries, Wellington | 
Wells, president of the State Senate, 
explains that, in his opinion, the Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition at Philadel- | 
phia is worthy of favorable attention | 
by the people of this section of the | 
country to a greater degree than has | 
been shown. “This exposition, de-| 
signed to celebrate the one hundred | 
and fiftieth year of American inde-| 
pendence, is today sufficiently com-| 
plete,” he said, “and has a peculiar | 
appeal to us of this State that we) 
should appreciate. 

“Partly because of the leading part 
played in the initial stages of the 
Revolution that brought about inde- 
pendence, Massachusetts has both a 
right and an obligation to co-operate 
in securing the success of this expo- 
sition. The same thought applies to 
all the 13 original colonies in degree, 
and this has been especially recog- 
nized in the planning of the exposi- 
tion by special invitations to these 
states and by a series of memorial 
columns at the very gateway.” 

Has Particular Interest 


Mr. Wells, being an ex-president | 
of the Massachusetts Society of the. 
Sons of the Revolution, is naturally | 
more than ordinarily concerned | 
about such matters. But he does not | 
consider that history and patriotism | 
furnish the only reasons. There are | 
practical business reasons of pres-| 

ent-day sélf-interest. 

“Sentiment,” he said, “impels 
some of us to feel more strongly 
about such matters than others may, 
but this exposition should keenly in- 
terest ail American citizens. I trust 
that the exposition will receive from 
now. on, in larger measure, the fa- 
¥Yorable Attention it deserves from | 


%. | the *people: of all the New England | 


visit to this country of the Queen 
of Rumania and consequently no 
preparations have thus far been 
made or are, contemplated by him. 
He was not officially requested to 
make any plans for receiving the 
Queen, although it has been several 
|times unofficially reported that she 
was coming to the United States. 


Thomas Hawley of the Hawley 
School of Engineering, returned on 
-the Laconia with Mrs. Hawley, after 
‘a 4000-mile aitomobile trip through 
England. He has. made a special | 
9 of engineering Aes in Eng-| 


‘ 
zi | 
¥ 


——— 


MRS. WILLIAM H. CARNEGIE 


LONDON .REAL ESTATE 
VALUES ARE LARGER 


_ Special: from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—London more than 
maintains its real estate values de- 
spite post-war depression. Assess- 
ment figures for local taxation pur- 


poses this year have now been com- 
‘piled for “the county of London” 
ehich‘contains 4,500,000 of the 7,000,- 
000 inhabitants comprised in the ag- 
gsregation of cities which the- name 
“London” covers. These show .an 
increase of .£5,500,000 in annual 
ratable value compared with 19285. 

The report describes this as “by 
far the largest increase ever made as 
the result cf quinquennial valua-: 
tion.”, The total annual value ‘of. 
the properties concerned amounts to 


bk at ‘Wells, ‘Rumanian Con- 


‘enormous sum of ies a 000 
or -£ 56,000,000 net. ° 


ssi 
informed of the \reported proposed 


}ness school, 
new freshman dormitory, is now go-’ 


McKlintock Hall,:for Harvard Freshmen, Located on the North Bank of the Charles Just Across the River From the Business School. The Bultdinge Will Be Ready’ 


to Receive the First-Year Men When: They Arrive in enutnye Next Month. 


south bank of the Charles River near 
the Stadium, it is pointed out in a 
description of the building plans in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 

Land Asquired Some Years Ago . 

The plot of land on which these 
buildings are’ placed was acquired 
some years ago by friends of Har- 
vard at a time when it seemed pos- 
sible that an agreement between the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol; 

gy and Harvard University might be 


brought about and that the institute 


would perhaps put up its new puild- 
ings where the Harvard Business 
School will hereafter_ be situated. 
That project fell through, however, 
and the land was’ subsequently 
turned over to the university for 
such development as the _ future 
might demand... Even after the con- 
struction of the business’ school 
buildings a considerablé piece of 
land will remain for later used 
The business school will have its 
own library, lecture rooms, dormi- 
tories, and refectories, and ultimately 
a faculty club and also living ac- 
commodations for the unmarried 
members of the faculty. The six 
dormitories will be divided into two 
dining rooms each. The library 
will be a most attractive structure. 
All of the buildings will be of 
colonial design and will be executed 
in Harvard brick. Not all of them 
will be ready at opening of college, 
in September, but some will be, and 
the expectation is that before long 
all’ the activities of. the business 
school wil be conducted on the south 
side of the Charles. When that time 
comes, space which the school has 
hitherto had in the college buildings 
will be released for other uses. 


Two-Bridge Approach 


The present, approach from Har- 
vard Square to the new business 
school is by way of Boylston Street, 
Cambridge, and the Anderson 
Bridge. The southerly end of the 
bridge is within a few feet of the 
westerly end of the business school 
buildings. But there will soon be a 
new foot bridge, extending aeross 
the Charles from the foot of De- 
Wolfe . Street, Cambridge, to a point 
somewhat east of the eastern end of 
the business school group. 

On the north bank of the Charles, 
just across the river from the busi- 
McKinlock Hall, . the 


ing up. It will be ready for the mem- 
bers of the class of 1930. McKinlock 
Hall forms three sides ofa court, the 
open side facing the Metropolitan 
Park :along the river bank. The new 
building will harmonize with the ex- 
‘isting freshman dormitpries—Smith, 
Standish, and Gore—although it dif- 
fers somewhat in its interior. design. 

It is the gift of the parents of 
George A. McKinlock Jr. ’16, a prom- 

inent member of his class, who was 


lost in-the war. 
- Another new building, this one at 


| 
the western boundar# of.the yard. It 
is west of Matthéws»Hall and south 
of Massachusetts, and with those 
buildings and Lehman: ‘Hall, the new 
administration building, on the south, 
it forms roughly another quadrangle 
like .those on ea¢th.:sidé.of Holden 
Chapel. The entrance ‘to Straus Hall: 
will be from the College Yard. It 
will be-four.stories high and will, 
when finished, resemble Hollis Hall. 
It will accommodate 58 -students. 
Straus Hall is the gift of Jesse I. 
Straus ’93, Percy S. Straus ’97, and 
Herbert N. ‘Strays 703. 


Yard Greatly Changed | 
The College Yard has chanféd SO 
much in the last few. years that 
graduates. who -have not visited it, 
recently. would scarcely recognize it. | 
At the southwest corner, facing Har- 
vard Square, is the’ great Lehman | 


Hall, given up to the business offices : 
of tke college. North of Lehman is 
the Straus Memorial Dormitory.| 
Massachusetts Hall has been made a/| 
fireproof dormitory, with most attrac- 
tive rooms. North of Harvard Hall, 
on the west boundary of the yard, are 
the small new dormitories, Lionel and 
Mower, one on each side of Holden 
Chapel, which were occupied during 
the academic year of 1925- ae for the 
first time. 

The Fogg Museum in the yard will 
soon be abandoned for the new build- 
ing mentioned above. In a few years 
Boylston Hall, the existing chemical 
laboratory, will. be deserted, and the 
division of chemistry will move into 
its new laboratories which, it 
hoped, .will then be completed. This 
group of buildings will be northeast 
of the yard on a plot of land south- 
fast of the university museum and 
between Divinity Avenue and Oxford 
Street. Funds for a new university 
chapel, to be a memorial to the Har- 
vard heroes of the World War, are 
now being raised; a large amount 
has already been obtained. In. the 
near future, then, the present Apple- 
ton Chapel will go out of. existence, 
but the name will be perpetuated in 
a portion of. the new. church. 


CONNECTICUT CHURCH 
HOLDS CENTENNIAL 


NORTH CORNWALL, Conn., Aug. 
16 (4)—The century-old Congrega- 
tional Church today concluded its 
two-day centennial exercises, the 
program for Which was arranged by 
a committee of three appointed 50 
years ago. The custom will be con- 
tinued 50 years hence by a new com- 
mittee of three boys and a girl ap- 
pointed yesterday. | 

The members of the committee 
named a half century ago were Dr. 
James D..Gold, Bridgeport; Wright 
L. Rogers, Providence, R. L, and 
Benjamin Sedgewick, Pittsfield, Mass, 


cradle of this movement. 


The new: committe ~members who 
will plan the Seneientgaiin! cele- 


were carved on -the scone’ The 
lighting fixtures are of wrought iron, 
fashioned by a member of the church 
also. 


MINERS CONTEMPLATE 
FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS 


By Cable from Monitor. Bureatk 

LONDUN, Aug. 16—Two hundred 
miners’ delegates representing 1,200,- 
000 coal miners on: strike in.all the 
British collieries met here today, to 
discuss the proposals made by: the 
miners’ executive committee for re- 
opening negotiations to terminate 
the national coal stoppage, Which 


rs States, 


*| State such as some people favor and 
‘)} such as Maine and New Hampshire 
‘shave undertaken. 


|has now lasted 15 weeks. The is- 
'cussions , were 
closed doors, but a general feeling of 
hopefullness prevails. 

Outside the meeting place, the 
‘owners placarded a statement. made | 


by Arthur J, Cook, miners’,leader last 
December, “If we can’t win in three 
weeks we can win in three months,” 
but the.deleates gwithin,:while pre- 
pared to discuss the wages reductions 
they have hitherto refused, are still 
unconvinced that the struggle can- 
not be further prolonged. An expres- 
sion much quoted was one of John 
Wheatley, ex-Labor Mnister: “If the 


cupboards are bare, the coal bunkers | - “a7 : 
Labor Demonstration Passes, 


are empty too,” thereby meaning that 
the door to settlement was open 
wider than before. The Prime Min- 
ister, Stanley Baldwin, returns here 
from his country residence tomorrow, 
in case it be possible to reopen the 
joint discussions. 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
GROWING IN SCOTLAND 


PERTH (Special Correspondence) 
—Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Scottish Women’s Rural Insti- 
tutes at Perth recently, Sir Robert 
Greig, chairman of the Board of 
Agriculture, Scotland, advocated the 
attaching of Scottish Women’s Rural 


Institutes to’ a public department 
after the example set by. the Eng- 
lish Institutes, By this means, he 
said, the movement gained in status 
and stability. ¢ 

Sir Robert said he had ‘unlimited 
faith in the Women’s Rural [nsti- 
tutes and felt sure that it was the 
most important social event that nad 
taken. place in the country in recent 
times. To show the growth of tine 
movement in Scotland; he pointed: 
out. that, in. proportion to. its rural 
population, Scotland had'now more 
women’s institutes than Canada, the 


MR. MORROW GOES ‘ABROAD 


3 ‘the exposition will be in full swing. 
cgnducted.. béhind | 


tation of the citizens of this Com- 


NEW YORK, ‘Aug. 16— Dwight W. 
Morrow. of , J. P. aX ae & -Co., sailed 
on the Homeric. 


“as, well as the,rest of the! 
eountry, not merely because of the | 
desire :of Philadelphia and the ex: | 
position ‘officials, but also from the | 
point of view of our own possibly | 
selfish interests. We hear a good | 
deal of talk about ‘advertising Mas- 
sachusetts’ and ‘letting the country 
know about the New England of to- 
day.’ Here is a chance to do just 
this..I°am not now expressing any 
opinion as to the desirability of an 
organized campaign to advertise the 


I am speaking 
simply of the opportunity afforded 
by the exposition at Philadelphia to 
aequaint visitors who go there from 
all ..parts of. the country with the 
present as. well as the historic back- 
ground: of this Commonwealth and 
this. section of the Nation. 


las 


eral 


| months. 


'eivie work” 


'Moslems of my country,” 
i'dranath Mullick, before leaving this 
‘country to take up office as a mem- 


‘Large Attendance Wanted 
“Long before Massachusetts Day 
The committee in charge of prepara- 
tions for this day at Philadelphia ex- 
pect to make up a program attractive 
enough to warrant a large represen- 


monwealth, and to make the cere- 
monies in every way worthy of the 


State and of even more interest than 
have been the special days of other 


states, —— 
“T regret that Massachusetts has, 


ORDER ‘PREVAILS AT 
TANGIER MEETING 


“Off Quietly 


By Special Cable 
TANGIER, Aug. 16—The French 
press in eulogistic articles chronicles 
at great length. the happenings at 


| the recent: public demonstration of 


the labor union. It emphasizes the 
fact that many thousands took part 
in the procession and the open air 
meeting and that extreme orderliness 
of all participants prevailed. It also 
draws attention to the moderation of 
the speakers who showed difficulties 
of the citizens in making their 
wishes known with an assembly 
which in reality was not a represen- 
tative one. 

These grievances were not fre- 
stricted to those usually affecting 
capital and labor, but embraced 
various provisions of the statute, 
though at the moment the effort of 
the French administration to muzzle 
the ‘press was paramount. Is Tan- 
gier an autonomous community or 
must it submit to the French pro- 
tectorate and autocratic rule? is 
really the question at the root of the 
whole matter and the occasion was 
therefore noteworthy as promising 
formation of’a_ political entity in 
oe regardless of any national 
‘bias. 

At-a meeting of the Assembly held. 
immediately after the demonstration, 


President of State Senate, Hopes 


on Day of the State 


si 


4 


$e ee 


no. exhibit or building, as 
have Connecticut, New York and sev- 
others. A real ‘Massachusetts 
of special ceremonies will em-< 
the leading role our Come 


vet, 


Day’ 
phasize 


|monwealth played in the early his- 
| tory 


of our country and will show 
our continued interest therein. It is 
yet possible that a worthy and digni- 
fied exhibit of @he resources and his- 
torical prominence of Massachusetts 
can be arranged in one of the exhi- 
bition buildings.” 

“It is my hope that the people will 
realize the marvel that the manage- 
ment has performed in bringing the 
affair to its present state of comple- 
tion within the short space of a few 
The energy displayed by 
Philadelphians seems to mé to ware 
rant approbation from the rest of the 
country, and from us especially, even 
if it be regarded as no more than @ 
gesture of friendly concern.” 


HINDU-MOSLEM 
HARMONY URGED 
Less of Politics and More: 


Civic Work Is Message of 
Indian Statesman 


BOMBAY (Special. Correspondence) 
“Less of politics and more of joint 
is my message to the 
younger generation of Hindus and 
said Suren- 


ber of the Secretary of State’s Coun- 
cil in England. Mr. Mullick toured 
the provinces to study first-hand the 
question of Hindu-Moslem relations, 

Mr. Mullick expressed great con- 
cern at the strained relationship now 


| existing between the Hindus and Mu- 


|} hammadans which, he cosidered, was 
fostered by a feeling of distrust and 
lack of good will among both sec- 
tions. The Moslems, as he under- 
stood the situation, were anxious to 
be left alone with their communal 
representation, for another quarter 
of a century at least, for organizing 
and educating their community. After 
this period, they thought that better 
sense would prevail and the two di- 
vergent communities would begin to 
converge once again and join in.com- 
mon bond in the service of the 
motherland. 

' On the other hand, excepting in a 
few places where they were in a 
minority and wanted to retain com- 
munal representation, the Hindus 


‘generally thought the whole trouble 
.Wwas due to the maintenance of com- 
‘munal electorates. 
|phatically of opinion that if this state 


They were em- 
of affairs were allowed to continue 
for another quarter of a century, not 
Only would there be no hope of 
natural convergence after, but even 
herculean efforts at bringing the two 
communities together .might prove 
unavailing. 

Mr. Mullick -was of opinion that 
only civic service taken up jointly 
' by both the communities would solve 
the problem., He did not attach much 
importance to the communal riots, 
He felt that the best way to pre- . 
vent them was to allow the execu- : 
tive greater powers for prompt ac-< 


‘tion, with sufficient safeguards. 


The mistake with regard to the 
Hindu-Moslems Pact framed by the 
Indian National Congress at Luck- 
now some years ago, said Mr. 
Mullick, was that in their anxiety 
to present a united front to the Gov- 
ernment, the Congressmen thought 
that Hindu-Moslem unity was al- 
ready an acomplished fact, which 
was not the case. The pact could 
certainly have been successful if it 
had been meant not for any immedi- 
ate or demonstrative purpose, but 
for. starting joint civic work for na- 
tional regeneration. Concluding, Mr. 
Mullick said that for the political 
salvation of the country the people 
must place the country before their 
community. Their motto must be 
“India first and self afterwards.” 


BIG POULTRY PLANT 
FOR HAVERHILU 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Aug. 14 
(Special)—Because he believes that | 
this section is an excellent location — 
for the development of poultry rais« ~ 
ing on a large scale, Ralph O. Buxa 
ton, originally of Peabody Mass, 
is to establish a large poultry plang, 
in the Ayers village of this city. 

Mr. Buxton has purchased fro 
Charles E. Brockett his house a 
land and will begin the developmawar 
of his plant immediately. He expec 
_to have it.in full operation in Fe 


a discussion of the proposed press 
law was postponed until October. _ 


ruary and will have incubator ca | 


jacity for hatching 47,000. chicks 
one time, 
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_ Priestless Sunday 
Rasses—Slight Disturbance 


Reported at San Angel 


“MEXICO cITY, Aug. 16 ()—The 


_- Republic of Mexico has“entered upon 


its.third week with the controversy 
which has arisen out of the enforce- 


4 mént of the Government’s new re- 
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nounced, | 


a qo 
ie: } truck loads of rifies, machine guns, 


‘ the transportation of men, 


ligious regulations still at a dead- 


Except for a disturbance at the 
Church of San Jacinto in thé 
suburbs of San Angel, the third 


- priestiess Sunday passed quietly. No 


ys a 


trouble has been reported from any 
other part of the country. At the 
| pal Christ Cathedral and Un- 
fon Church, services with lay readers 
in charge were héld without any in- 
terference by the Government offi- 
—cials. . 
The trouble at the Church of San 
Jacinto arose from the fact that the 
police had received a report that the 
Roman Catholics of San Angel were 
planning an armed uprising, while 
at the same time the Roman Catho- 
lics had been informed that mem- 
bers of the Mexican Catholic, or 
Schismatic Church, which doés not 
recognize the Pope, were planning 
to’ seize the church. 
Charged With Rioting 
‘When the police went to the 
church to search for arms, the Ro- 
man Catholics assembled for the 
defense of the building. The po- 
lice endeavored to - disperse the 
crowd and, failing, called for sol- 
diers, who fired in the air. 
After the fray the police found the 
Roman Catholics were not preparing 
for an uprising and the Roman 
Catholics discovered that nobody was 
endeavoring to seize.the church. The 
police arrested a half dozen Roman 
Catholic leadérs and charged them 
with inciting the people to riot. 
The League for the Defense of 
Religious Liberty has issued a pulle- 
tin asserting that the attendance at 
some of the moving picture houses 
in Mexico City has been reduced 
from 50 to 75 per cent because of 
the ecenomic boycott in protest 
against the new religious regula- 
tions. , 
Effects of Trade Boycott 


The people are urged to continue 
their abstention from‘theaters and 
other avoidable expenditures. The 
amusement taxes in the city of Mex- 
ico have been reduced 40,000 pesos, it 
is declaned, since the boycott began. 

Attorney-General Ortega an- 
nouncés that the Department of Jus- 
tice expects soon to accept the resig- 
natipn of every agent who is net sym- 
pathetic with the Government’s :re- 
ligious policy. The Attorney-General 
recently circularized all employees 
requesting a statement as to their at- 


titude. 
Attached to the circular was a 


resignation form, which each em- 


 ployeé must fill out and return with 
his reply. Those who support the 
Government will be retained at their 
posts; the resignation of the others 
will be accepted: The number re- 
plying as opposed to the Govern- 
ment’s policy has not been an- 


150 Men and Ammunition 


Are Captured Near Border. 


SAN DIEGO, Calif., -Aug.16 (®)— 
Approximately 150 men, mobilized 
for a Méxican revolution, under the 


command of Gen. Enrique Estrada, 
‘former Mexican Secretary of War, 
are in prisons heré aud a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition seized 
by American authorities. 
Agents of the United States De- 
partment of Justice, aided by city, 
and other — go 
ptured what was to have been 
- armed party of invading insur- 
rectos, three miles from the Mexi- 
can border.” - 
formation 
ment agents led them to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous at Dulzurs, in 
the Imperial Valley, where General 
Estrada and his, staff were concen- 
trating their forces preparatory to 4 
descent upon the towns just below 
e border. 
An armored truck, two one-ton 


; 
. 


and ammunition, other trucks for 
| were 
seized, while Government agents alsp 
captured documentary evidence ald 
complete sets of plans for the in- 
surrection.. — 
The most important capture was 
made when Géneral Estrada and his 
aff, including Earle C. Parker, San 
hardware and arms dealer, 


3 if Naas taken and brought into the city 
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from Dulzura while the munitions 
trucks were seized near La Mesa. — 
-The captured arms included 400 
Springfield rifles, two machine guns 


and 155,000 rounds of ammunition, 


nd a miscellaneous assortment of 
small arms. Later a truck, protected 
ith armor plate half an inch thick 
d weighing nearly six tons, was 
tured near Dulzuré, when the 


enéral round-up of the rebel forces 


“of leading and participat- 
‘armed. expedition against a 


ént friendly to the United. 
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gathered by Govern-' 


} Judge Kavanagh explained. 


yf | board in which the 


| counseling’ Mexican labor 
that the way to success is not by the 


appeal to. blind passion, religious; | 


prejudices or by the force of gov- 


‘ernment, but by the gaining of the) 
good will and co-operation of the 


people ‘at large.” 7 
“After ail,’ he declared, “Mexi- 
can labor’s economic problems can 
best. be solved by the voluntary co- 
operative efforts of the wage earners 
tree from the domination and control 
of political as-well as religious 
power and influence. Leer 


“In the pending international 


struggte organized American labor! 


will ao weli not to join its power 
and influence with either of the con- 


trary, it is. intensely concerned in. 
having religious freedom prevasi 
throughout the world. It is difficuit, 
however, for American labor to un- 
derstand what is to be gained by the 
militant attitude of the Knights of 
Columbus,’ at 

Mr. Woll is treasurer of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, of 
which the Mexican Federation of 
Labor is a part. His statement fol- 
lows the announcement by . William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
that the American organization: was 
in no way responsible for the stand 
taken by the Regional Confederation 
of Labor in Mexico, which is urging 
support of President Calles in the 
controversy. 


BRITISH AIDING: 


BIRD WELFARE 


New Law Prohibits the Use 
of Deeoy Birds and of 
Birdlime 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—With the extension of 
motor traffic which is transforming 
roads and lanes, and the accompany-| 
ing disappearance of hedges and 
wayside trees, the cutting up of great 
estates, the post-war building move- 
ment, the gradual disappearance of 
woods, parks and meadows, and the 
springing up of bungalows, villas 


and week-end cottages—with all 
these the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds has been given added 
anxiety for the welfare of bird life 
in the British Isles. And even out- 
side the Isles there is the oil trouble 
on the seas which has been respon- 
sible for the @estruction of great 
numbers of sea birds. - 
But in spite of all these difficulties 
the council of the society was able 
to state in its yearly report that un- 
doubtedly progress had been made. 
The Wild Birds Protection Bill has 
not yet become law, but Sir Harry 
Brittain’s bill prohibiting the use of 
decoy birds and birdlime and the 
use of excessively si®all cages was 
passed without opposition and has 
become law. | 
How sharp an eye has to be kept. 
on proposed legislation is shown in 
the case of a Kent County. Council 
order in which a clause Was inserted 
giving permission for any person to. 
take birds or eggs which were pro- 
tected by the order “for scientific 
purposes.” Every collector would 
have claimed “scientific purpose” had 
not the society secured the deletion 
of this clause. 3 
So far the problem of the pollution 
of the sea with oil has not been 
solved, and the only solution that 
would seem .possible is the compul- 
sory installation of an efficient sepa- 
rater on every oil-burning ship. The 
trouble varies according to the con- 
ditions of shipping, wind an tides. 
It is generally considered that the 
mere extension of the distance from 
the coast at which a ship may clean 


its tanks or discharge oil refuse} 
would be no solution. of the difficulty. |. 


But agreement on thé subject must 
be international, and a South coast 
conference has urgéd the British and 
Américan govérnménts to make a 
provisional agreement legislating 
for séparators on ships and ih 
harbors. | 
The society’s public school essay 
competition was révived for the first 
timé since the war, and brought in 
some very good papers, The bird 
and treé competition for elementary 
schools has made good progress, and 
large numbers of school ehildren 
have learned that it is better to 
watch birds than to chase them. As 
a Warwickshire boy said, “Watching 
the birds feed their young is better 
than paying to go and see the pic- 
tures.” é f } 


COMMITTEE DRAFTS 
ANTI-‘GUN’ MEASURE 


Would Stop Manufacture and. 
Sale Until After July 1, 1937 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

' CHICAGO, Aug. 16—Following a 
survey made by a large committee of 
some of the Nation’s outstanding 
jurists mamed by the National Crime 
Commission to draft anti-gun legis- 
laton, & law has been prepared pro- 
hibiting manufacturing, sale or ,pos- 
session until July 1, 1937, of pistois, 
revolvers. and of all firearms less 
than four feet in length. B sscFa 

Marcus A. Kavanagh, judge of the 
criminal court of Cook county and 
for 30 years a member of the bench 
here, has drafted this proposedlaw 


mittee. An attempt will be made to 
have it passed by the-State Legisla- 
tures of thig country, he said. * 

The survey showed that there is 


{now a sufficient stock of such fire- 
arms to supply peace officer until 


1937, when further legislation could 
be énacted to control the situation, 
It is 
provided that peace officérs in uni- 
form may purchase firearms upon 


S| Presentation of written order of the 


yr om president of thé village 


serve. 
_ Every person guilty of the illegal 


= : ee? possession of such a firearm shall be 


imprisoned in the penitentiary not 


rship,”| less than one year nor more than 


any | five, it is provided in the proposed 
ny ag-| law. A person who has been. con- 
reach | victed of a felony,shall be imprisoned 
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‘tending forces. Not that American): 
labor is anti-religious. To the con- |. 
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‘| have charge of the journalism cours- 


| which he will present to the com-/ 


|. Norfolk's Quality ‘Furniture. Store. - 
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a Rights of Man and’ of the Citi- 


zen” has raised its voice on’ behalf 


\of persecuted Bulgarians in Ramania. 


This body, composed of many of the 


| most distinguished pe#sons in‘France 


and renowned for.its fearless defexce 
of all persecuted people since the 


famous Dreyfus. case, .called the at- 
‘|'tention. of the.League of Nations to 


the massacre of 45 Bulgarians re- 


| ported to have taken place in the 
| Dobrudjian village.of Novoselo, and 


to.the fact that the Rumanian Gov- 


1 ernment is carrying on intensive col- 


~{ onization in the .southern Dabrudja, 


the Sunny flours” 


North Scituate, Mass. 
Special Correspondence 
N A camp of about 100 boys, one 
little fellow was found one 
morning, crying. “What is the 
trouble, Sonhy?” came a kind, ques- 
tioning veice beside him. 

“I've got to go home,” hé sobbed. 

The questioner went to the leader 
of the boys to find out more about 
the little chap who had so appealed 
to him. He found that the boy had 
only .enough money—which he had 
earneéd—to pay one week’s board. 
The week having passed, he must 
leave. | ¢ 

This story was sufficient to cause 
a great desire to raise some money. 
“Why not pass the hat among the 
visitors present?” No sooner said 
than done, and enough money was 
soon’ receivéd to keep the boy there 
two weeks longer. With this gift 
and the promise of a ride home at 
the end of that period of time, many 
Were made happy. 

Needless to say tears of joy took 
the place of tears of sorrow and the 
leader’s words of commendation 
were affirmed when the little chap 
asked for the names and addresses 
of each of his benefactors, saying 
that he would work in the winter 
and pay back every cent. This was 
not allowed, but who knows how far 


this will carry in the boy’s life, or 
how: many may find him 4 benefac- 
tor because of this spontanéous gift? 

Baton Rouge, La. 

‘Special -Correspondence 
N A small southerr town an old 
Negro had for years owned & 
small store. Although unable to 
read or write he had prospered and 
was always ready to offér aid to any 
in the community whose need was 
great. His greatest charity, however, 
was not known until after he had 
passed away. 
Soon after the 


Civil War when 


George was freed, his former owners | 


found themselvés entirely without 
resources. So Georgé, ever loyal and 
devoted, helped in many ways. Work- 
ing first in one place and then an- 
other, he sent them whatever he 
could. As the years passed and his. 
buSiness prospered, he was able to 
send more and more until finally the 
elderly couple were entirely-depend- 
ent upon the generous allowance 
that came each month without fail, 
from George. ; | | 

Once every year, unknown to any 
save a white friend and adviser, 
George paid his regular visit to his 
friends to see that all taxes were 
paid, everything was 
and the old folks were happy.. This 
continued without interruption until 
both had passed on. But -not until 
George himself had gone was his 
secret ever disclosed. : 


TOURING STUDENTS - 
DUE FOR ‘SEND-OFF” 


Reception to Floating Univer- 
sity in New York 


Special from’ Monitor Bureau 


COLUMBIA, Mo., Aug. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Albert K. Heckel, dean of the 
University of Missouri, who will ac- 
compahy the “Floating University”. 
as ‘dean of men; has announced that 
a farewell reception will be given 
the 450,students who will make the 
study tour at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York Sept. 17. Départuré will 


be taken the following day on the} 


S. 8S. Ryndam. New York-leads the 
states in the number of students en- 


rolled for the tour, according t6 Mr. |. 


Heckel, Massachusetts second and 
Missouri third. 

Mr. Heckel will leave: the ship for 
a few days while in Belgium to de- 
liver a series of talks on: topics of 
American history. -Henry J, Allen, 
former governor of Kansas, who will 


es on the “Floating University,” will 
also speak in Belgium on American 
political parties. ‘ 

“A letter has been received from 
the King of Siam inviting,” said Mr. 
Heekel, “the students to. visit his- 
Jand. Trips ashore will be made in 
China, Japan; Java, India, Egypt, 
Italy, Germany and England. It is 
planned to spend approximately 40 
per cent of the entire time ashore. 
Plans are also made for athletic 
competition with students in other 
lands. It is probablé that tennis, 
baseball, rugby and_ baskétball 
matches will bé held 
teams.” 


FRENCH PLEAD . et 
__ FOR BULGARIANS 


By Special Cable: 


SOFIA, Aug. 14—The press and 
public are much pleased that the 
“French League for the Defense of 
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— 


{of land, and citizenship, contrary t 


comfortable, | 


with foreign! 


depriving, it is caimed, the Rulgarians 


‘the peace treaties and driving .tnem 


| from the land of. their nativity that 
‘3| their property may. be taken: by 


colonists: ; a LP Letty 

The Leaue of. Nations. is called on 
to investigate the situation and pro- 
porn the helpless Bulgarian popula- 
tion. he 


Diplomats’ Homes 
to Be‘‘ White Houses”’ 


United States’ F oreign Build.’ 


ings to. Be Recognizable 
| by Uniform Plan 


WASHINGTON (4)—In the con- 
struction of new diplomatic build- 
ings abroad, the Government is plan- 
ning to adhere to the “white build- 
ing” program of the ‘Capitol City 
which had its inception in the White 
House. sess: ? 

Stephen G. Porter (R.); chairman 
of the Housé Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, believes that under this policy 
it will not be long “before a white 
building will be Jooked, upon as an 
American building.” Pi 

“It also. will aid our.tourists who, 
upon arriving in a strange port or 
foreign Capital, will, Buése*at once 
that the white struetire is the Amer- 
ican building,” safd Mr. Porter.” — 

Mr.:Porter also favors making. the 
interior of each’. diplomatie* building 
an exhibit of Amériean decorating 
and furnishing, 


POST-OFFICE DIES*TO.. 
BE ADVERTISEMENTS 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON. Aug. 14—The dies used 


: by British post offices for date-stamp- 


ing and canceling machines will 
hereafter be paid advertisements. 
Such advertisements will, therefore, 
be part of the postmark on all let- 
ters passing through the British 
mails. .It is announced that some ad- 
vertising orders have already been 
accepted, but the, advertisers’ names 
are not -digéclosed. Orders are ac- 
cepted on a time basis. - 

It is not known, whether liquor or 
cigarette advertising will be ac- 
cépted, but a similar question came 
up a. few -months ago regarding 
liquor advertising in government 
publications, and the right to accept 
such matter was claimed. ‘The gov- 
ernment attitude on that occasion 
was that ‘soft-drink advertising was 
also accepted, therefore no one had 
a legitimate complaint. 2 


MEXICO TO EXPAND. 
»"FELEPHONE ‘SERVICE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, — Recently. | the. 
Ericsson Telephone Company of 
Mexico obtainéd a concession for the 
establishment of a long distance tel- 
ephone service, according to notices 
in- the Mexican press, C. W. Lewis 
Jr., vice-consul, Mexico City, has re- 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merce. It is reported that thé first 
unit of the new sérvice will be be- 
tween Mexico City and Laredo, and. 
later to extend to Guadalajara and | 
Vera Cruz, and points on’ the Pacific 
coast. age et 
Ratification on June 29 of the con- 
vention between, Mexico and Hon- 
duras, providing for a telegraphic 
service between the two countries, 
gives Mexfcd ‘conventions with ‘four 
Central American countri¢s—Hon- 
duras, Guatefmala, Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. Negotiations with Pan- 
ama afe now undér way. 


DANISH LEGAL LIGHTS 
‘SEE. LONDON COURTS 


Rpécial from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—British law has been 
honoréd- by.a-visit of a- party of 
Danish lawyers who came with the 
Object of studying the British sys- 
tem of legal administration. This 
was not the first visit of the kind, 
as- two other parties have been to 
England since the inauguration of 
the movement to enable young Danes 
to visit other countries. to study 
various phases of education, © 

This party paid visits to the 
‘Houses of Parliament, the law 
courts, the Central Criminal Court, 
and Bow Street Police Court. Sir 
Malcolm Macnaghten told them that 
the British people were proud of 
their system of justice; ‘and. appre- 
ciated the compliment paid them in 
being asked to show,;Danish Jawyers 
how justice was ‘administered in 
Britain. ¢ 
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o|ment in engineering problems 


(the swelling ground, on the theory 


es we 


Sinking Shaft 2160 Feet Deep | 
to Reach Ores of Goldfield 


Mining Company Has 


: é 
Expended $900,000 on 


Unusual Engineering Plan: 


GOLDFIELD, Nev.’ (Special Cor- 
respondence)—aA story of courage in 
overcoming all obstacles and achieve- 
is 
woven into the career of A. I. D’Arcy, 
president of the Goldfield Deep 
Mines Company; and his ‘associates, 
now operating that property. at Gold- 
field, Nev. . 

In 1920, following a prolonged lull 
in activities of the mines of Gold- 
field, one of the most spectacular 
gold mining camps that has éver 
been known, there was conceived by 


that for sheer daring has had few 
rivals, if- any. Several companies, 
adjacent to ‘the famous Goldfield 


|Consolidated Mines Company, the 


producer of nearly $80,000,000 in 
gold, from which ft paid dividends of 
approximately $30,000,000 in. the 
space of nine years, had sunk deep 
shafts, with encouraging indications 
but no actual results in the way of 
profitable ore. 
Khe vein of the Consolidated -was 
mined to the end line of the .Grizzly 
Bear claim, the most southeasterly 
boundary of its property, at which 
point, on the 1400-foot level, that 
company had to cease further work 
because its rights ended when the 
vein passed through its end line. The 
gold mined existed in immense and 
rich pockets, 
Merged Groups of Claims 

At: this period, Mr. D’Arcy. 
thoroughly familiar with conditions 
-because of his study of the geology of 
the Goldfield district when associated 
with the Goldfield Consolidated and 
othér mines, advanced the idea that 
at a depth of about 2400 feet, the vein 
extending through the Consolidated’s 
end line would be found to be of 
great width, and should contain ore 
bodies which would rival the famous 
stopes that produced the millions in 
gold above the 1400-foot lével of the 


+] Grizzly claim. - 


He then succéssfully merged seven 
groups of claims adjoining the Con- 
solidated, financed th# undertaking 
and commenced operations. To date, 
the Goldfield Deep Mines Company 
has éxpénded moré than $900,000 in 
construction and equipment of its 
project, including a three compart- 
mént shaft 2160 feet deep 


Almost from the first, obstacles 
were encountered in the mining pro- 
gram. At the comparatively shallow 
depth of 350 feet, the ground 
through which the shaft was pro- 
céeding. commenced to swell, and 
progress was retarded because of the 
néecéssity of continually installing 
massive timbers. The heaviest mine 
timbers failed to hold the swelling 
ground. 

Adopted Gunite System . 

It was then that Mr. D’Arcy, as 
geheral manager, put into operation 
an engineering scheme, notable in 
mining anhals, and one which has 
proved entirely successful. He adop- 
ted the use of the gunite system to 
coticrete the timbers holding back 


that the swelling was caused by the 
action of air mingling with the moist 
rock, broken by the shaft work, the’ 
oxygen of the air being absorbed by 
the rock. 

Rock. and air could not occupy 
the same space previously occupied 
by the rock alone, so he excluded 


Mr. D’Arcy,.a deep mining project | 


the air from the rock with the gunite | ,ff 


process, and effectually halted fur- 
ther swelling. The shaft. was then 


“sunk to the 2160-foot depth. : | f : 


~ Previous to the use of the gunite | 
process, many of the tinibers had to 
bé. replaced within three months. 
Since its: adoption, which was in 
1923, no replaceNents have been 
necessary. 

Here the next, and perhaps the 
most important, stagé of the develop- 
ment work of the Deep Mines Com- 
pany was undértaken. To avoid the 


tremendous expense of sinking the 
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three-compartment shaft deeper, Mr. 
D’Arcy inaugurated the more rapid 
exploration of the underlying terri- 
tory by means of diamond drill holes. 
The first hole was sunk vertically, 
ahd as predicted by him, encountered 
the ledge just below the 2466-foot 
vertical depth. The ledge proved to 
be a little more than 490 feet in 
thickness, and contained the identi- 
2al geological and mineralogical con- 
ditions that existed within the boun- 
daries of the Goldfield Consolidated 
above the 1400-foot level. A second 
drill hole was then projected at an 
angle of 60 degrees from the hori- 
zontal, so &s to penetrate the im- 
mense vein at right angles to its dip, 
and proved the vein to bee385 feet 
wide. ~* : 
Work Near Completion 

This diamond drill work has been 
of inestimable advantage to the Deep 
Mines Company by way of quickly 
ascertaining the mineralogical and 
geological conditions existing at 
great depths in the Mother Lode vein 
of the Goldfield district, and to dé- 
termine the extent of the expected 
water flow when the immense ledge 
was penetrated. 

The Deep Mines Company is now 
completing its final preparations, 
namely, a- complete 
every timber in the shaft, prelimi- 
nary to driving the regulation mining 
crosscuts toward the vein. Mr. 
D’Arcy estimates that the vein will 
have been entirely penetrated to its 
footwall side within a distance of 
900 feet, and assuming progress at 
an average rate of 200 feet per 
month, the crosscut work should be 
completed before the first of the 
coming year, following which explo- 
ration for the deposits of high-grade 
ore believed.to exist at this great 
depth in the Deep Mines will be put 
under way. ; 


SYRIANS INSIST ON | 
NATIONALIST CLAIMS 


By Special Cabdle 

JERUSALEM, Aug. 14—Although 
Rida Pasha al Rikabi, former Pre- 
mier of Transjordania, retired from 
politics when he resigned as Emir 
Abdullah’s Grand Vizier, he contin- 
ues to take an appreciable interest in 
political affairs in Syria, of which he 


is a native. A prominent Syrian Na- 


tionalist who visited him at Haifa, 
where he has been living since he 
quitted Transjordania, relates that 
Rikabi strongly denies participation 
in the Syrian rising, and was sur- 
prised that the French arrested mem- 
bers of his family in Damascus. 
Rikabi asserts that the rebel lead- 


ers are willing to come © an under- 


standing with the mandatory power 
if the Nationalist aspirations are 
granted. He forecasts the early con- 
clusion of the rebellion if the French 
are conciliatory, otherwise the insur- 
gents. will fight to the end. Rikabi 
makes the startling declaration that 
the signa) to end the insurrection de- 


jpends on the Syro-Palestinian Con- 


gress at Cairo, which completely in- 
fluences the course of the rebellion. 
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Italians Turn Waste 
Into Fruitful Acres 


By the Askociated Preas 
Nogales, Ariz. 

RANSFORMING 5000 acres of 

arid, unproductive land in the 
center of the Sonora River Delta, 
State of Sonora, Mexico, into fruit- 
ful acres has heen the feat of a 
small colony of Italians, all in a 
space of seven years. 
_\The settlers have built a thriv- 
ing little community and have con. 
structed 20 miles of sabstantial 
canals, checks and drains. The 
Italians have raised two crops a 
year on heretofore waste lands, in- 
eluding. those of beans and corn 
(in December and January) and 
wheat in May. Now they, are at 
work on a project to plant grapes. | 


HANKOW PASS TAKEN 
BY ALLIED FORCES 


Key Position Falls Into Hands 
of Gen. Wu Pei-fu . 


| PEKING, Aug 16 (2)—Leaders of 


| the allied forces of Marshals Wu 
Pei-fu' and Chang Tso-lin claimed 


today that they had captured Han- 
kow Pass, the key to the position 
of the Kuominchun, or national 
aimies at Kalgan. Flags are being 
flown here in celebration. 

This is the first success scored by 
| the allies against the troops of the 
deposed Peking Government since the 
| Kuominchun troaps were forced out 
| of the capital when the Government 
| fell last April. They retreated to the 
| mountains to the north and west, tne 


‘center of their line being at Hankow 


, Pass, 26 miles from Peking. 
| The allied troops which are re- 


' ported to have broken the center of 


| the Kuominchun line, are commanded 
personally by Wu Pei-fu, reputed the 
| most expert of China’s military com- 
|'manders, Chang Tso-lin retired to 
'Mukden, his Manchurian capital; 
leaving the chief cOmmand of their 
united forces to Wu, overlord of the 
central provinces, and his associate. 
Well commanded, equipped and 
trained, the Kuominchun stretched 
themselves along mountains within a 
widespread loop of the Great Wall of 
China and dug in. To their rear lay 
Mongolia, across which it is rumored 
that supplies have come plentifully 
from Bolshevist sources of Russia. 
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PROHIBITION — 
NOT A FAILURE 


| 
‘English Editor Says Amer- 
ica Has Reason to Be 
Thankful for It 


By Special Cable 
HULL, Aug. 14—Mark Goulden, 


| managing editor of the Eastern 


Morning News, addressing the Ro- 
tary Club here yesterday, said that 
American prohibition is regarded 
abroad as something of a joke and is 
constantly spoken of as a hopeless 
failure. No-one could go to América 
as an impartial unbiased observer 
and agree with that, however, he af- 
firmed. 

Admittedly he said, the moneyed 
classes could get liquor, just as they 
could get almost anything by paying 
dearly for it, but the poorer people 
could not, and there was conse- 
quently an absence of that sordid 
drinking and public-house squalor 
which is_part and parcel of the slum 
life of Great Britain. He would be 
a bold man who dared to deny that 
prohibition. had not had much to do 
pan the present prosperity of Amer- 
ca. : 

America paid its workers well, but 
it was a fraility of human nature 
that when a workman suddenly be- 
came possessed of surplus cash he 
was tempted to squander it viciously. 
America in her wisdom had removed 
some temptations, and it did not 
need a rampant prohibitionist to 
point out the good that had been 
achieved. 

“J am certainly not a prohibition- 
jist, and England may not need pro- 
| hibition,” concluded the speaker: 
“but I am courageous and~ honest 
enough to say from what I have seen 
that America has reason to be thank- 
ful for it.” 


CABLE SECTION COMPLETE 

EMDEN, Germany, Aug. 16 (4)— 
The first section of the direct cable 
which is to connect Germany and the 
United States bv way of the Azores 
has been completed. This section 
stretches from Eniden to the English 
Channel. The second section, from 
the Channel to the Azores, will be 
Maid next month. 
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Disataenation cieed ail European dadistion of 
District, and Practicing Attorneys Send Committee » 
of Protest to Legations 


By MARC T. 

- SHANGHAI (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The most significant develop- 
ment in many years in Chinese-Eu- 
ropean relations was reached recent- 
ly when the Shanghai consular body 
concluded an agreement with Mar- 
shal Sun Chuan-feng, tuchun ofthe 

- five provinces and ruler of south- 
eastern China, to turn over the In- 
ternational Mixed Court of Shang- 
hai to Chinese jurisdiction. This rad-. 
ical and unexpected move created | 
something very like consternation 
among the European population of 
Greater Shanghai and aroused great 
indignation among the 100 or more 
practicing European attorneys of the 

city. These immediately held a 
meeting and dispatched to Peking a 
committee to protest to the sevgral 
legations. 

Discussion of the matter of the 
‘Mixed Court, which is the court of 
European and Chinese judges hav-/ 
ing jurisdiction in all cases of liti- 
gation between Chinese and foreign- 
ers, has been going on for some time, 
and the Chinese have been more 
and more insistent in their demands 
that the Court, as one outgrowth of 
unequal treaties, should be abolished 
and that they should be given com- 
plete control of the Shanghai ‘courts 

when disputes between foreigners 
and Chinese were involved. The Eu- 

“opean attorneys have _ protested 

‘gainst this as likely to lead to all 

orts of unfair treatment -of Euro- 

‘eans, and it had not been believed 

“at any radical change from pres- 

t conditions was imminent. 

Agreement Sent to Peking 

When, therefore, the decision of the 

-anghai consular corps was an- 

yunced there was great surprise 

nd much excitement. And when it 

‘as learned that the text of the 

zreement between the consuls and 

larshal Sun had already been sent’ 
9 Peking for approval by the severai 
1inisters the local attorneys were. 

‘ ghast. The diplomatic body at the 
--apital is the final arbiter in the mat- 
er, but it is not believed here -by 
hose best informed that it will re- 

oke the decision of the local con- 
‘ular body. - r 
If the agreement with Marshal Sun 
omes into force foreign authority in 
he Mixed Court will be-even less 
han it was in Manchu days. Not onty 
will foreign attorneys be barred from 
practice in the court, but the power 
of the assessors of damages will al<o 
be very much curtailed, It is under- 
stood that it will be necessary for 
every foreign consul to fix his ap- 
proval to every warrant of the new 
court for search of private residences 
of his nationals, and the present ex- 
traterritorial rights of Europeans | 
‘vere will be very largely abrogated. | 


Homes May Be Entered 


The new court, under its Chinese 
control, will have the hitherto un- | 
precedented right to enter foreign | 
1omes in connection with litigation, 
and in all civil cases foreigners 
suing Chinese will~be: compelled to 
lepend entirely upon Chinese judges 
for justice... In some classes of cri- 
minal cases it will not even be 
yermitted that foreign assessors take 
part. The whole jurisdiction wil] be 
n the hands of the Chinese. 

This is all very radical, but what 
s even more radical is that.the Eu-'| 
ropean attorneys practicing in 
Shanghai will be virtually debarred 
from further practice. Their posi- | 
tion is, therefore, a very dubious one. 
In great part they are likely pres- 
ently to find themselves al] but de- 
void of a calling. This development 
is one that has been, feared .ever 
since Marshal Sun came here from 
Nanking and took u> his residence, 
immediately bending every effort to- 
ward the abolition of the Interna- 

~ tional Court. But no such speedy, 
consummation had beén at all 
anticipated; and the attorneys had 
even been preparing a report on 
the Mixed Court as it pertained to 
their ‘practice in which it was in- 
tended to protest to Pefing against 
any rendition of the court to Chinese 
jurisdiction. But the announcement 
came like a bombshell before the re- 

' port had been submitted. The result 
Was an immediate “indignation 
meeting” of the attorneys and the 
dispatch of the committee to Peking 
by the first train. 


A Test of Good Faith 


The situation appears to be that 
Marshal Sun Chuan-feng who, al- 
though never yet taking part in any 
of the civil wars going on, and dem- 
onstrating a marked degree of good 
intent toward the {foreigners has 
succeeded in- convincing the consular 
bocy that administration of justice 
under Chinese contro! of the Mixed 
Court will be fair to everyone eon- 
cerned. Whether this will actually 
be the case only time can reveal. wa 
certain portion of the foreign povu- 

- lation of the International Settlement 
and of the Shanghai municipal dis- 
trict is inclined to put faith in Mar- 
shal Sun’s good wili. for he will be 
in actual control. of the-court. | 

Others, especially the Engi:sh and 
American attorneys. hold no such 
optimistic views. They regard the. 

rendition of the, Mixed Court into! 
Chinese control as little less than a 
tragedy, not only to their own. i 

* sonal fortunes, but ‘also to thos: 
thé 30,000 foreigners of Shanghai, | 
ee « ae. of whom is likely at any | 

to find himself within the juris-| 

_ diction of the court and ‘entirely at 
the mercy of Chinese judges, from 
whose decision there will be no ap- 
peal whatever short of a definite 
~ break in diplomatic relations. 

‘Whatever. may be the developments 
_m connection with the protest of the 

. eys, or whether~ the Mixed 

ae yee entirely”. he ape hands 
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GREENE 


of the Chinese, this action of the 
consular body is a very striking and 
definite move toward the conciliation 
ct the Chinese, and the most marked 
concession that has been made in a 
very long time. It is a distinct de- 
parture from the “iron hand” policy 
toward China and it indicates a real 
desire on the part of the foreigners 


to establish a state of amity and un-. 


derstanding with the .Chinese. 
Meeting China Half-Way 
The decision is one participated in 
by the English, American, French, 
Italian and Scandinavian representa- 


tives here, and it reveals, beyond 
anything that has happened here-or 
elsewhere in China in a long time, a 
tangible desire to meet China half- 
way in all essential concernments. 
The position taken by the consular 
body is that the time has come to 
treat. China as an. equal, and that 
here is the place to make a start in 
so doing, especially as Marshal Sun 
has shown every evidence of friend- 
liness to the foreigners. 

As I suggested in a previous dis- 
patch, the accord between foreigners 
and the Chinese authorities here in 
Shanghai is closer, probably, than 
anywhere else in all of China. For 
that reason Shanghai seems to be 
the logical place in which to make 
the first important concession. The 
rendition of the mixed court will be 
a great satisfaction to the Chinese, 
for it has been their main objective 


since the grave events of=May 30, 


1925. The great hope is, of course, 
that their feeling of appreciation for 
the intent behind the act will be 
greater than the sense of triumph 
which they must logically feel and 
which, certain elements here profess 
to fear, will lead them to. take im- 


diate advantage.ofit to the detri-. 
ane a { difference .in. Dalmatid: 


ment of all foréign interests. 


Marshal Sun®*. however, has prob- | 


ably made certain spécific promises 
to the consular body, promises which 
he knows himself in a position to 
fulfill, and» which are felt to guaran- 
tee a safeguarding of the welfare of 
foreigners. Onty time will reveal 
Low all this will work out, but it is 
beyond all doubt a preliminary and 
significant step.in-the direction of 
the ultimate abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. 


JUGOSLAVIA MAY 


DEVELOP PORTS 


Dalmatia’s Hundred Nétu- 
‘ral Harbers Not Regarded 
as Mere Refugees 


—— 


DUBROVNIK (Russia), Jugoclavia 
(Special . Correspondence)—Dalmatia 
has taken_on an entirely new impor- 
tance since the war. Its 100 natural 
harbors are no longer regarded en- 
tirely as places where coastal vessels 
may take refuge. 

Dalmatia before the 


war was 


Italian ruins, and Croatian, Bosnian, 
Montenegrin hillsmen. Today this 


‘same Dalmatia represents the sea- 


coast of Jugoslavia and, therefore, 
that country’s natural outlet to the 
sea, despite the tendency to large 
shipments through Salonika. The 
pressing question ig that ofa suita- 
ble port. 

Trieste is now Italian, and the 
Italian-gJugoslav accord of Jan. 27, 
1924, settled the question between 
those states regarding Fiume. Fiume 
passed entirely to Italy, excepting 
for certain port facilities accorded 
the Jugoslavs. The hinterland ‘be- 
came Jugoslav and the coterminous 
port of Susak was declared Jugo- 
slav. ‘ 

Jugoslay Ports 


The expansion of Susak is ‘doubt- 
ful. Bakar, a short distance away, 
has a good natural harbor and di- 
rect railway connection with Zagreb. |. 
In 1913 Bakar 
and purposes, nonexistent. Com- 
merce has, however, under the im- 
petus due to the changed situation, 
increased considerably the position 
of Bakar among the Jugoslav ports. 
It is, nevertheless, unlikely that it 
will ever interfere seriously as a 
competitor with Fiume. Coming 
southward, we find Sibenik (Seben- 
ico). -Here is also direct railway 
connection with the interior, but Si- 
benik is too close to Split (Spalato) 
to warrant more than cursory ex- 
amination. Split is the coming Adri- 
atic port of Jugoslavia. 


~Below Split is Gravosa, the port‘ 


for Dubrovnik (or Ragusa). Here 
one takes a train for Sarajevo or for 
Ercegnovi on the Bocche di Cattaro. 
This same Bocche di Cattaro is said 
to be one of the most imposing har- 
bors in the world and one in which 
all the fleets. of all nations during 
the war could have anchored at one 
time. It is really a fjord or arm of 
the sea penetrating far into the 


mainland of Datmatia. It is bounded 


on the north and east by mountains 
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was, to all intents/ 


rising to hefghts of nearly 6000 feet. 
One can ask why this should not bev, 
the. future great harbor of Jugo-|‘ 
slavia. The answer is that if Jugo- 
slavia is-ever permitted by Italy to} 
have a navy, it. will surely. be the 
headquarters for this fleet. But, for 
commercial purposes, Split is far 
better suited to the needs of the sit- 
uation. 
Whole Area Awakens 


After visiting the Dalmatian coast, 


one gathers the impression that the 


whole area is awakening ‘from an 
enforced sleep. It is, however, a slow 
business. Firstly, if anyone : knows 


the Serbs, or Jugoslavs, he is aware. 


that they go at all things slowly, 
with little or no fuss and with little 
or no desire for publicity. Secondly, 


they actually have more “serious: 
problems for consideration than that 
of creating at once a large AGE 
port. 

These probléms lead in three diree- 
tions. The main one is that of the 
consolid&tion of their newly formed 
state, that is of welding into one. 
harmonious whole the Croat, Slovene 
and Serb elements, the nursing of 
the Muhammadans. in Bosnia, and 
the pacification of the Montenegrins. 
A second problem directs our atten- 
tion southward and is bound up with 
reaching @ proper solution for the 
Jugoslav-Greek differences regard- 
ing Salonika. 

The third problem is Italy. Italy is 
now making a stealthy’ but progres- 
sive conquest of Albania by m2ans 
of colonists and through increasing 
control of industrial enterprises in 
Albania. Jugoslavia, during this in- 


} itil. period of consolidation, under- 
stands it to be essential to keep the’ 


peace with Italy. 
An Agricultural Country 
Occupied, therefore, by these prob- 
lems, it is natural that Jugoslavia 
should proceed only graduallly to 
build up its coastal towns. Then, too, 
it is also a matter of money. Jugo- 


slavia is a rich agricultural. country, | 


put there is little surplus “money 
which could be turned to such enter- 
prises as those of harbor develop- 


ments. Nevertheless, 10 or 20 years 
will undoubtedly make a considerable 


There is a long story«to be told of 
the customs of these Dalmatians and 
another on the precious Roman ruins 


to be found scattered along the coast. | 


The writer unhesitalingly ranks Du- 
brovnik, among the 10 most interest- 
ing towns in Europe. Down to, 1805 
Dubrovnik was an independent Re- 
public, but in 1811 it was annexed 
by Napoleon to the new “kingdom of 
Tllyria,” and since 1814 until 1918 it 
belonged to Austria. 


STRIKE FAILURE 
epoca GIVEN 


Be, Riaaes MacDonald Says 
Men Broke Agreements 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON—J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
lately Labor Prime Minister, in the 
last issue of the Socialist Review, 
throws fresh light upon the reasons 
for the failure of the general strike. 

“The strike had been declared to. 
help the miners,” he. says, “but no 
sooner were the different unions out 
than they found that they were 
attacked on their own grounds. They 
had broken their agreements, and 


when the time came to return to’ 
work again, it was evident that they 
Austro-Hungarian territory, a gaunt | 
/peasant land of Austrian officials, 


could not just walk in and. report 
themselves. Thousands had made 
sacrifices that were likely to be 
permanent; thousands more would 
be long out, of work; agreements 
might ‘not be renewed for years;: 
funds would be exhausted;.member- 
ship would drop, a serious blow 
might be struck at the organization 
of labor; the very, thing that they 
were helping. the miners ‘to avoid 
they-were bringing upon themselves, 
and no haman power could protect 
them. — 

“Tf the dispute ended with broken 
and bankrupt unions nothing could 
save our standards of life.” 

Mr. MacDonald represented the 
Parliamentary Labor: Party in the 
discussions of the trade union com- 
mittee which declared the strike. 


NEW TRADE TREATIES 


»BLANNED BY MEXICO 


iatthesco CITY, Aug. 16 (P)—The 
For@ign Office announces that nego- 

tions are under way with. Holland 
or @ new treaty of amity and com- 
merce 40 replace the present one, 
which expires in October. 

It is said that the Government ex- 
pects before iong to undertake nego- 
tiations with other European coun- 
tries, imcluding Great Britain, for 
similar new treaties to replace those 
expiring this year, 


Brown Betty Inn 


1426 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON 


Special Dinners 60c and 75c 


All Home Cooking 
Home-Made Bread, Pies and Cakes 


Franklin 4298 


‘The Mode 
for the correct things in 
MEN’S WEAR 


lith and F Sts.. Washington, D. CU. 


3 “Satished Customers My Aim” 
[. Y. CHISWELL 
General Automobile Repairing 


1227 R St. N. W., Washington, D, C. 
eens North 8863 


oi the Lighter Vein‘ 


“What do you think a young 
man ought to do to become. 
great?” the reporter ‘asked the 
Senator. 

“I am a very busy man,” re- 
plied the Senator. “I do not have 
time to dictate an autobiogra- 
phy. ” 


—London Opinion. | 


Golfer (wishing to be. kind to his 
friend’s partner): “Well, no, he’is 
not a great golfer. yet, but | hear he 
is very —" to his mother.” - é 


Se 
For the first time Bobby saw a 
flounder. 
“Look, ma,” he cried, “loek at 
that funny fish! He's got a flat 
tire.”—Legion Weekly. 


SS 


A policeman, accosting a little 
girl who: appeared” to be lost, 
usked her nape and Where she 
lived. 

Very earnestly the. little mis: 
replied, ‘“I’m.:a: pecious sugar 
lump, and I live, With pq inma 
ant peer. ” “ | 


“The father had, been glaneing 
over -the boy's report card. 
“Well,” he said, “there can't’ be _ 
many worse -reports than this. 

Who is it in your class who, when 
the others are busy studying 
their lessons or writing, sits idly 
and does nothing but watch the 
others?” -’ | 

“The teacher !” exclaimed. 
Johnny without a moment’ s hesi- 
tation. : 

gs 

“D’you know about the Eng-° 
lish Channel?” 

“Sure. You 
Swimmin’ Hole.” 


mean the Ol’ 


A candidate for political office, 
while making a campaign speech, 
sought to. discover the denomina- 
tional sympathies of his audience 
in order that he might turn the. . 
information to advantage. 

“My great-grandfather,” he be- 
an, “was an Episcopalian. (stony 
_ silence), but my ‘great-grand- 
| mother. ‘belonged: to’ the Presby- 
_terian:church-(continued silence). 
My grandfather was a Baptist 
(more siiehce}, -but’ my grand- © 
mother was a ‘Congregationalist . + 
(still frigid silence). But I had 
a great-aunt’, who™:was. a Wes- 
leyan, Methodist’ (lond applause ). 
And—and’I have always notlawed i 
my great-aunt.” F 
He got “in. —Boston Transeript. i 


<> :: 


“And this,” said the artist, a 
my latest frieze.” 

“How perfectly ~ wonderful,” | 
said the appreciative young lady. 
“It actually makes.me shiver to 
look .at it !’—Life. 


> 


A teacher at.a Christian center 
had been: explaining and naming 
the four seasons to a class of 
children. “How many seasons do 
you know?’ she asked Rachel. 

“Two, miss,” replied the little 
denizen of New York's sweatshop 

district; “slack and - busy.” 
Christian Register. 


—Passi ng Show 


New Office Boy: ‘I’ve added those 
figures up 10 times,. sir.” 
Employer: “Good boy!” . 
Boy: “And here’s the 10 anawers, 
sir!” ° 
rg OL 


“There are thousands of fam-. 
ilies in New York living in~one ° 
room,” writes an ardent housing | 
experts One wonders, though. 
where is the room? x 


> 


" She: “Papa says he. will miss 
me when we are. married.” 

He: “Oh, is: your father going 

‘ away?” 


— ™ 


Summer Pie in Tashington 


HREE million. books are now 


available in the library. of, Con- 

gress but as 100,000 are’ added 
yearly new steel stacks are’ now 
being constructed: which .will ac- 
commodate 1,500,000 additional vol- 
umes, 

No employee of the. library is 
anxious to work in \the stacks as in 
the summer they are so arranged 
that no air can enter, for the pres- 
ervation of the. books. 

+ + + 


Stirrings of gossip, due to the win- 


ning of.the Democratic. nomination. 


in Ohio for the United States Sen- 
ate by Atlee Pomerene, ‘dally with 
his name for the Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1928. Mr. Pomerene is 


well ‘known in Washington as a 
took himself seri-} 


gentleman who 
ously, was ponderous rather than 
facile in debate, a lawyer with ‘a 
leaning toward railroad and similar 
question" ‘ 

> :. > +> 


ee 5 let every state decide what is 
an intoxicating beverage would be to 
scrap the Gonstitutien.” So declares 
Arthur Capper. (R.),. Senator from 
Kansas,.in a statement condemning 


the proposed referendum in. New’ 


York as an insidious ‘method of at- 

tempting nullification of the law. 
“Those who propose referendums 

on prohibition with thé idea of mod- 


ifying the law in regard.to intoxicat- | 


ing beverages are for nullifying the | 
Constitution, not amending it,” Sen- 
ator Capper asserted, “For if one 
state may decide what payt of the 
Constitution it will bé bound by, so 
may 47 other states and the Tower 
of Babel would be an afternoon tea 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 


In the Cumberland Apartment, 1332 
Massachusetts Avenue Northwest. 
Washington, D. C., overlooking Thomas 
Circle... a most attractive five-room and 
bath apartment. in perfect condition. 
within easv walking distance of Wash- 
ington’s Financial and Shopping dis- 
tricts, Rent reasonable to desirable 
tenants. Apply to MANAGER -on 
premises, 


THE 


LATCH STRING 


is out for you~ for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER. 


’ Paramount. Consideration., it 
Cleanliness’ and Service. ’ 


618 12th 8t..N. W., gtween | r and G 
ba WASHINGT ai 


a 


MEN’S var 50 WOOL SUITS, 
$15 PALM Th 


LP. B. SHIRTS. 


ALL P 


Columbia 6562 Bex 


Typical Values in the Semi- 
~ Annual Clearance Sales | 


$25 

BEACH Se Oe pt abet 

MOHAIR SUIT 

MEN’ S DOLLAR INTERWOVEN HOSE , discontinued 
AL nee eS M 


Hundreds: of other important reductions Be 


mike ncr, § $14. 75 
tterns 


AN, 4% O 
. STI F STRAWS. “NOW AT $135 . 


dustrial. and commercial plants. 


ie aaaictead to ne. ecaiueion 
which would exist.” ; 
a +> > >. 

Ethelbert Stewart, who deals daily 
with statistics’in the Department of 
Labor, Aas sympathy for the work- 
ing classes; especially. the youth, in 
their. efforts to obtain’ ebéseatton 
He quite startled a serious body here 


a few months ago by stating in these 


days of apartments young people 
have a hard time to find privacy for, 
courtship, and that the parks should 
be held none too sacred for it. 

The establishment of recreation 
grounds had a tendency to afford an 
excuse to the municipalities to plant 
their grounds with fancy flower de- 
signs and put up “Keep off” signs. 
Mr. Stewart believes that the flowers. 
should. keep off and: not the young: 
people. 


The Bureau of Labor statistics of |. 


which Mr. Stewart. is the: yhead has 
just conipleted the field work for its 
study of recreational facilities tt. in- 


This 
J OHN J. COSTINETT 


Civil, Naval and Military 


TAILOR 


Suits. $39.00 up. .Society and College 
Jewelry. Pennants, Flags. Badges, ..¢tc. 


Cleaning, Altering, Repairing: 
1212 _N. Y. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Park Savings | 
Bank 


“The Community Bank” 


Under Supervision o. 8. Treasury Dept. 


caw 
Resources over $3.000,000 


14th and. Kenyon Street, 


>. 


y 


‘Lreorganization”’ 


® 


WASHINGTON. D.C 


-be carefully gone over, 


tax raised from 10 to 


‘ shows that in many instances: these 
| recreation grounds have been aban- 


dioned, the. tendency being to. de- 
pend upon the. municipa ities for 
furnishing the opportunities for out- 
door’ recreation, rather than on pri- 
wate enterprise. 
- It has been found that frequently 
a foreman in the factory would keep 
on the pay rolls men whose chief 
qualification was_their ability to play 
pall. The company directors did not 
approve of this method of selecting 
the workers, and the establishment 
baseball team has, almost disap- 
peared. 


NO RESIGNATI ON 
BY MR. ANDREWS 


Dry Viilgonebannit Chief to 


Busy Himself on Reor- 
ganization of Unit 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Enthusiastic over 
the results of his conferences with 
British. officials on problems of 


rumrunning, Lincoln C, Andrews, 
Assistant’ Secretary of the 
ury, has denied rumors that he 


that he intends to stay in office 
until he has completed the en- 
forcement’ organization, .and an- 
nounced the fundamental basis of 
the next year’s. work as “concentra- 
tion-on the liquor traffic and the de- 
velopment. of local law enforce- 
ment.” ; 

Next to the organization of the new 
division. to deal with the interna- 
tional phase of enforcement, the 
most important event on his calendar 


administrators which is scheduled for 


Treas-. 


will resign in September declaring |} 


AUSTRALIA SEEKS TO BROADEN — 
ITS MARKET IN BRITISH ISLES 


Meat Council Plans Study of Situation With Decentraliza- 
tion in View—Potatoes Help to Pay Debts to 
America—Mercantile Marine Growth 


Special from Monitor Bureau f 
LONDON—A short time ago the 
Australian Meat Council passed a 
resolution to the effect that a study 
should be made of the possibility of 
decentralizing their meat market in 


England, instead of shipping to and 
concentrating it entirely in London. 
On learning this the Clyde Trustees, | 
controlling the port of Glasgow and | 


French potatoes would not be 
brought to England either, the 
French Government are to coal the 
company’s regular steamers and the 
eight additional ones the company 
has had to charter. Last year Nor- 
mandy, Brittany and the Channel] 
Islands sent to Southampton some 
65,000 tons of potatoes, but this year 
'it will be 80,000 tons, at least, a 
| Southern Railway representative 
| states. About one quarter of these 


others, adjacent, got into touch wit h | will come from the Islands and the 


the Australian. authorities 
deputation representing various de-.| 
partments of the Australian Govern- 
ment as well as commercial inter- 
ests has been in Glasgow discuss- 
ing the matter. The Clyde trustees 
pointed out that they had 


keting there, not only of meat but 
of all Australia’s other products and, 
with their direct steamer lines to} 
the North of Ireland and elsewhere, 


plus their own local consumption, | 


they could furnish a market of 6,009.- 
000 people. The proposals of Glas- 
gow, therefore, seem likely to resuit 
in Australia shipping her products 
for that market direct as soon as the 


necessary arrangements ‘have been, 


organized. Hull has been attracting 
to herself for some time sitar de- 
centralization arrangements from a2 
number of countries, and that is also 


likely in the future to be a big Aus- 


tralian products base for the east 


; of England. 
is the conference of. 22 prohibition. 


Sept. 10, and which. will bring to‘! 


ences every important federal pro- 
hibition official. 


+ Washington for a week of confer-| 


England’s Mercantile Marine 
The Lord Mayor of Liverpool re- 
cently entértained at luncheon Ad- 


'miral Sir Reginald Tupper, who com- 


The situation in each district will | 


plans, policies and objectives for the 
coming year will be discussed, and | 


at the conclusion of the conference,: .pants Association. 


personnel, j- war. 


' 


Mr. Andrews will have detailed ia- | 
formation as to prevailing enforce- | 


ment conditions and will bein closer | 


working harmony’ with his 


force | tirely by officers of the mercantile 


| 


than ever before, according to his |, 


statement. 


Mr. Andrews will follow 


| September conference of district ad- 


ministrators with a tour te inspect 
conditions on the Mexican border. 


th 'in England's mercantile marine was | 
e | 


| 


i 


Mr. Andrews said that his trip to | 


London gave him “some new ideas on | 
and the passage of 
legislation which he confidently ex- 
pects from the next session of Coii- | 
gress would further prolong this 
work. Asked whether he had noted | 
improvement during the past year, 
Mr. Andrews replied emphatically, 
“Conditions are: much better. 


whip hand on the liquor traffic.” 


BELGIAN ECONOMY 


In the | 
next. year we dare going to get the | 


MEASURES IN EFFECT 


BRUSSELS, Aug. 16 ()—The new | 
Belgian economic program, framed! dom, which form a big revenue to 


culty, went into effect on Saturday. 
Foreigners from countries. with 
high exchange had their lodgment | 
20 per cent; 
foreign automobilists began paying 
10 francs .daily, and foreign motor- 
cyclists four. francs. Measures: are 
being taken to diminish the number 
of state employees 20 per cent. 
Albert has used his dictatorial power 


Seaside cottage at Ostend, known as 


,to aid in solving the financial diffi-, the Islanders. 
way Company declared that it could | 


| 


King © 


-| to. authorize the sale of the Royal. 


the Chalet Royal, the proceeds to g0 


to the treasury. Sie 

~ QUALITY SERVICE 
The | Be tos 
4antern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


_ ‘Tea House Cafeterias 
& Gift Shop 
- Laneheon 


Afternoon Tea 


Luncheon 


Dinnef 


_ HIGH QUALITY 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


2612 lith Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON D. 
Phone North 5997 


Cc. 


"7 


A Full ‘Coal Bin 


\ 


Is a Good Investment 


"Main Office: 13 10.G St., N. W.*Wathington, 
| Franklin 4840" 


CORPORATION: 


a pe a 


; people of this country knew or 


manded thé cruiser squadron, based | 
on Liverpool for a large part of the | 
Subsequent to that the Lord 
Mayor presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mercantile Marine Mer- 


long | 
wanted direct shipments and mar- | Connects With Fort 


| 


' 
| 


‘in Mexico. 
| Post Office Department 


and @| balance from France, 


AIR MAIL. OBTAINS 
LINK WITH MEXICO 


Worth. 


Chicago Service 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Announcement ig 
made by Harry S, New, Postmaster- 
General, that the Mexican Post Office 
Department has arranged with the 
United States Post Office Department 
to connect with the contract air-mai! 
service between Fort Worth, Tex. 
and Chicago, Ill., and the Trans- 
Continental Air Service from Chi- 
cago to New York. 

Letters from Mexico City will 
leave at 9 p. m., and will make imme- 
diate connection with the airplane 
leaving Fort Worth. Letters from 
the United States will be treated as 
special-delivery letters on arrival 
At present, the Mexican 
is making 


no additional charge for this serv- 


/ 


| 


In the course of | 


ice. 

The rules issued by the Mexican 
Post Office Department stipulate that 
white envelopes must he used; that 
the letters must be marked “Via Air 
Mail,” and that the letters should be 


remarks at these two functions Ad- | delivered at the special delivery win- 


miral Tupper mentioned that his 
Squadron was officered almost en- 
marine, The number of men today 
250,000 but unfortunately few of the 
ap- 
preciated what they did, or the dan- 
gers of their work. He urged the 
shipowners present to allow their 
young officers to go away for a time 
and fly with the Royal Air Force. 
| Otherwise, should another war take 
place he did not see how they would 


cents, and to points 
Wyo.., 


| be able to cope with the aitered con- | 


‘ditions which would exist at 


sea | 


‘through the development of the use | 


of the air. 


Potatoes Help Pay Debts to America | 


The Channel Islanders have sus- | 


pended for the m@ment their argu- | 
ment with the Home Government as | 
to how much they should contribute 


toward its: American debt repay- 


ments, and are busy on their annual | 
potato shipments to the United King- | 


not provide the coal for the boats 
to fetch these, but as that meant the | 


ee 


The*Southern Rail- | 


| 


Letters will be received at the 
Mexico City post office up to 8:26 
p. m., except in the case of regis- 
tered letters, which will be accepted 
up to 7 p. m. 

The Mexican Post Office Depart- 
ment has published a schedule show- 
ing the time of arrival at various 
American cities, together with postal 
charges. The’ fee for places as far 
as Chicago will be 30 cents, from 
Chicago as far east as New York, 45 
west of Raw!'ns, 


dow. 


53 cents. 


Off and On 


In the Midsummer Sale now ON, a 
larg: slice of regular prices has heen 
taken OFF. All tropical weight suits, 
correctly styled, quality tailored. are 
greatly reduced. Here's opportunity 
for genuine savings. 


Stein 

Bloc? 

Somarl 
Clothes 


Dina 
Hats 


Wily 
Vly: 
IHG 
SES? =e p 
MEN'S WEAR 
SIDNEY WEST (Incorporated) 


14th and G Streets N. W. 
Washington, ID. ©. 


J.H. SMALL 
and SONS 


FLORISTS and 
LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 


eurenw ss CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Riche 
footwear 


—is best appreciated by 
those who insist not only on 
exclusive style but high- 
gradeness as well. 


F ST. AT TENTH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It 


mally 


House & Herrmann 
“FURNITURE. OF MERIT” 
Seventh and Eye Sts., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


easy 
must be sacrificed if the price is abnor- 
low. 
we pride ourselves on the equity of eur 
prices~-but they are based oa the integrity 
of our vaines. 


to sell cheaply—but quality 


That's well to consider—or 


The SEMI-ANNUAL SALE of 


Furniture and Rugs 


—offers remarkable savings 


We cannot tell you about. all the remarkable values, 


these are typical: 


but 


Four-piece Bedroom Suite, Early American influence, $195 
Colonial Poster Bed, particularly graceful, twin or double, $24.75 
Tapestry Upholstered Occasional Living-Room Chair, $19.75 
Sanford’s Seamless Beauvais Rugs, 9x12, $43.50 
Holmes’ Famous Worsted Wilton Rugs, 9x12, $98.50 


‘Woshmard & L 


me 


10th, 11th, F and G Stfegts, Washington, D. C. 


for the home 


rs CHINA: — SILVER — LAMPS. 
ART OBJ ECTS; — POTTERY 
AN TIQUES — CRYSTAL — 
FURNITURE and ‘so forth 


‘Harmonious. selections, finest quality and 
an syayrage large range. from. which to 
choose. * | 


-DULIN & MARTIN CO. | 


1215-1217 -F Street 
1214-1218 G_ Street 


WASHINGTON, sen iC 
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September Ist price, $99.50. . 


Penn Avenue 
at 8t 


Handsome Bay Seal Coats 


“(Dyed Rabbit) A Fur Sale Feature at 


$79.50 


, —These are made of fine quality Buck, have a 
sheen and will not rip or tear. They are lined pets a. beautiful 


guaranteed lining, have shirred collars and gathered sleeves, 


with three- inch cuff. Straight line models in sizes 16 to 44. 
KANN’S SECOND FLOOR 


rich lustrous 


Washington, 
"0D, 
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1s 5 eabeadty tentative, and topographi- 
‘cally it offers grounds for much 
-“gpeculation, but his water colors are 
“beautiful things in themselves as 
well as valuable and thoughtful sug- 
_, Beations based om ‘real scholarship. 
- They will undoubtedly’ help to focus 


-:-Garden, the Royal Exchange, South- 
-wark and other subjects. 
-lightful as well. as instructive of 


: general view of Westminster from 
3 ‘the River Thames. 


Shepherd, Pollard, Thomas Malton 


t 


: | Mr Henry Rachbary one shows 


~gories. Firstly,.there are old prints’ 
and drawings done inthe seven-| 


tao to ancient buildings, appre- 


' “Bird’s-eye View of Roman London,” 


-Road,” and of this,, as. 
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“Old London” Exhibition - 


By FRANK RUTTER 


London, July 30 

DOUBLE appeal, both artistic, 

‘and antiquarian, is made by 8: 

“remarkable: collection of water 

 eoldtis “drawings, ‘and ‘prints jllus- 

_ trating “Old London,” to be on view | 

, during August. at the Beaux Arts. 
Gallery in Bruton Place... -. 

- The exhibits here may:be conyen- 

telly grouped under thsee cate- 


~ teenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries which record  Lon- 
_ don scenes with an earnest regard 
. for the appearance of the ‘buildings, 
-at- ‘that time. Secondly, there are 
works depicting survivals of the past 
by’ modern artists who, having seen 
-4n ‘their own day widespread ‘havoc 


_hend even worse perils for the 
_ future from.an architecture dictated 


by modern requirements and wnre- 
-gtrained by any traditton or style. 
: Thirdly, there are exhibits in which 
the artist imaginatively reconstructs 
the appearances of an old-time 
London Which no present-day eye 
*“has seen. 

Mr. ‘William Walcot, who has no 
rival. in the reconstruction of classi- 
_ cal ‘times, has this last section en- 
tirely to himself, and so far as the 
history of London is concerned, the 
‘ exhibition may be said to begin with 
his series of water colors of Roman 
London. Of this subject very little 
* 4s‘ known even today, although dur- 
‘ing the last 20 years many. interest- 
ing facts ‘have been recorded, chiefly 
- during excavations in the city. 

It is now possible to make a tairly 
accurate map of the Roman city and 
.. to indicate the character and posi- 
‘tion of its. most important buildings. 
“This Mr. ‘Walcot has done in his 


and both in this and in his drawings 
‘of “Newgate in Roman London” and 
“Aldersgate in Roman London” the 
artist has succeeded in presenting a 
living artistie composition which is 
. at. the same time full of archezologi- 
: cal information. 
- Based on Real Scholarship 


Mr. Walcot’s. bird's-eye view is ad- 


oo Ynterest on thé 400 years of 
. Ropian occupation which play so im- 
portant a part in the history of; 
_ Landon. 

:« Medieval- aspects of London are 
" adinivebly illustrated by a fine series 
of engravings in which that brilliant 
draftsman W. Hollar (1607-1676) 
gives us views of Whitehall, the 
Tower, Lambeth Palace, Covent 


Very de- 


seventeenth-century London is his 


Eighteenth-century London is pro- 
fusely represented in old color-prints 
by Rowlandson and Pugin, Havell, 


and others. One of the rarest prints 
is Dagaty’s “Entrance of St.,George’s 
é6f Malton’s 
water colors-of “Westminster Hall” 
and “St. George’s, Hanover Square,” 
it may be said that the artist’s work 
is of great value, ndt only as a topo-. 
graphical record, but also as a pleas- 
ant picture and true work of art. 

Mr. Fletcher’s Water Colors 


Prominent among the work by con- | 


temporary artists is a series. of | 


water colors by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, 
- whose pen-drawings of “Changing 
London” have for many years past 
been’a feature of the Sunday Times. 
No artist is a greater lover of Old 


London, ‘and Mr. Fletcher's survey of |. 


disappearing landmarks constitutes 


probably the most worthy record of 
our time, besides being an artistic 
performance of. monumental dimen- 
sions. 
“His subjects here range from 
“Clothes Market; Hounsditch” and 
“Butcher's Row, Aldgate” to the 
more savory surroundings of Caven- 
dish Square and the Middle Temple. 
One of-his most brilliant water colors 
shows us the “Foundling Hospital,” 
shortly - doomed’ to destruction, 
while “Nash’s House” and “The Last 
of Chesham House” are equally well 
drawn, with a sympathy. inspired by 
the love of beautiful buildings and 
by, profound sorrow for their loss. 
.Both the interior of the Bank of 
England, showing Soane’s. wonderful 
- sense of proportion and perfection of 
detail, and Nash’ 8 House, Regent 
Street; which had a character of its 


Own and was one of the tonspicuous 


features of this thoroughfare, have, 
in view of their impending destruc- 
tion, attracted the. attention of other 
artists bestie Mr. 


ching of. old i adaiton 


re Bott ak “magnificent &e 


e “Forecourt” and “Gar- 
“of the Behe oe England. |. 
3 an 

of ‘the Gov- 
of England.: 


plates. of 
ju tin tre B 


over of-Old te ndér— 
3 ane and mane ir 


Fletcher. Mr. Ran-| 
dolph : vated shows an excellent | 


ings from the historic collection at 
his home, Temple Newsam, in York- 
shire. These works are now on view 
to the public, the most: famous of 


.a° Young. Man” which Sir Herbert 
Cook and other authorities formerly 
attributed ..to .Giorgione. Recently, 
however, critical opinion has swung. 


| back to the traditional ascription of 


the work to Titian, and the National 
Gallery authorities now consider it 
to be a fine early work of that 
master, ; 


By whicaver hand, the. portrait: is 


the thoughtful nobility of expression 
on the intellectual face, the lovely 


golden brown gloves held by the un- 
knowg man whose left hand rests on 
a parapet—indeed the conception of 
the whole painting—stamp it as a 
masterpiece by a painter of lofty 
‘thought as well as of consummate 
technical ability. 
Other Irwin Loans 


consist of a “Crucifixion,” : 
able .for the beauty of its coloring, 


paintér known as “The Master of St. 
Bartholomew,” and two portraits by 
Reynolds, one of them representing 
Lady William Gordon, whose little 


Joshua's ever popular 
Angels.” i 
Another recent addition, the gift 
of Mr. F. D. Lycett Green, is an at- 
tractive head of “St. Catherine” by 
Solimena, which . strengthens” the 
slender group of Italian paintings of 
the seventeenth century in the 'Na- 
tional Gafery. Room XXIX has re- 
cently been enriched by two fine 
Cassoni, attributed to the School of 
Benezzo Gozzoli,-which come as a 
loan from Lord Somers. ~ 
Interesting recoveries, rather than 


“Heads of 


tury paintings of. the Westphalian 
School, long lent to the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland in Dublin, which are 
now hung in the vestibule at Trafal- 
gar Square. 


harmony of color in the blue-black. 
dress with its pinky-red sleeve, the} 


by the late fifteenth century German, 


daughter was the model for Sir, 


‘them being the haunting “Portrait of | 


typically. Giorgionesque in style, and |. 


_ The other. loans from Lord Irwin’): 
 remark- | 


additions, are five.late fifteenth cen- | 


¢ 
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Vi ictor R. Palzer 


Denver, Calo., Aug. 6 

Special Correspondence 
HOSEN from competitive’ offer- 
ings to the Black Hills Teach- 
ers’ College of South Dakota, 
included in exhibitions at - Raton, 
N. M., and the current annual exhibit 
at the Denver Art Museum, the work 
being done by Victor R. Palzer of 
this city in oil is attracting an ‘ex- 
| ceptional following on the part of 


‘both an art-loving and an art-buying 


public in the West. 

Mr. Palzer’s success is unusual. 
Only 31 years of age, he is known 
as one of the most active menibers 
of the younger school of artists in 
Denver. A youthful resident of Den- 
ver, he went East, won+a Tiffany 
scholarship at Pratt Institute at the 
age of 20, studied four years at the 
New York Academy of Fine Arts, 
then returned West to commence the 
work that is now winning him, more 
than a local recognition. During the 
last few years, this artist’s _land- 
scapes have been exhibited in 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Raton 


production, has been no less. wide; 
he paints the mountains and canyons 
of six states—Colorado, . Wyoming, 
Arizona, Utah, Montana and Wash- 
ington. ; : 
“Pigeon Peak, ” a 30x30 ‘canvas 


‘done in the San Juan mountains. of 


i- | 


and Denver. His field chosen for re- | 


: 


‘to teach, so engrossed~is he. in his 


won such an early success.. Wis Kainnett 
paintings, in low key; are extremely’ 
poetic, and sentimental “withous be-° 
ing mawkish. His snowscapes - ‘show 
a delicacy of conception-tiiat. Tanks 
them withthe work of ‘older Amer-' 
ican- snowcapisis. And always, - his. 
views of the Rocky .Mountains 4s 
seen in his native playground inspite 
his audience. : > While. his painting 
might not baffle: the critical’ by its: 
originality, yet the ‘versatility. of 
mood manifest, the ‘mastery of tech- 
nique, afd. the: facile “use et: 

employed, all: combine ‘to - place “hts: 
canvases on a high level that- can 
be appreciated. by many lay lovers 
of art. Mr. Palzer confesses to ex- 
perimenting briefly in newer .metIf- 
ods, yet never losing sight of the 
universal demand for art that can 
be understood. His only deviation 
from landscapes was an early flair 
for animal painting, which he soon 
forsook. He says he has no time 


own work. 

Mr. Palzer is a member of the Taos 
Society of Artists, also of the Denver, 
Art Museum. Save for his extensive 
excursions into the mountains of his 
several states, he can be found work- 
ing diligently in his ‘Denver studio, 
from where his work is sent out to 
various art centers. 


Cd 


‘ aes 


prised na Der. efor j and: “Bb: 


’ | paintings;-and every ‘one -of’. “theta | 
"4 was ‘sold: within two hours, of ‘tie: 


opening. “The collection: shigived | ‘tie 
artist's. fondness for 


mer’s. diy “pr the: turbulence of: ah 


wiiiter’s storm. - These pictures: show 
a true natiire lover * “who: undet- 
stands the capricious moods of Aub- | 
tralian: ontddor MOF ke 


Most of the’ Ptctures were. paiitéd | 


as @ resul€ ‘of a ‘prolonged’ yisit to 
New. South Wales. . Probably’ the: best 


(Was a water seolor, “On: North. Sho: 


*Tosca in White,” by ivan ‘Olnnky, Which. Won the Eaton Purchase Prize at the 
Exhibition of the Lyme (Conn.) Art Association. 


southern Colorado, is tyotcat of Mr. 
Palzer’s work, Here a massive peak 
of the -Rockies. is . seen towering | 


the foreground with its spiral Sage | 
and upward slant. P 

This ~ young . western artist is 
‘neither ultra-conservatice nor ultre-: 


ed, |S2Owscapes, and sketches give" evi- 
aidence of an. unerring eye in the 


» i selection of happy subjects. He. be- 
_| lieve the artist's work is to select 


= .{the beauty‘of his territory for offer- 


‘|ing to his public. He favors the con- 


rr ia to ; servative's choice of subject matter, 
come, ' yet + ni the moderfiist influence has 


the more vigorous 


i y of pure color and some- 
_impressionistic ‘technique, 


son tem Palzer’s studio. at the Art 


Nook in Denver can be seen a partial |. 
wer to the er he has 


| through the clouds, ‘with ‘the feeling | os, 
is. of height and-grandeur intensified by To 


‘Modern. His mopntain ‘landscapes, 


. 


} 


South Mustralia Art Notes 


“ADELAIDE, S. Aus., June 26 (Spe- 
Correspondence)—Several re- 
2 1 eager ta ‘have testified. to the 
rancing standard of South Aus-. 
Fralian: art, and the evolution of a 
school with Australian feeling aiid 
atmosphere. The most conspicuous 
“éxponent is d’Auvergne Boxall, who 
has just sailed to England for study. 
The -outstanding qualities of this 
sincere artist are his keen sense of 
draftsmanship, graphic execution, 
capacity for color expression, em- 
bodying both strength and delicacy 
‘of touch, and his truly poetic out- 
look...Mr. Boxall’s art has a wide 
range. His etchings have oh ig 
-of.line and a rare appreciation f 
stmosphere, particularly in the por- 


sailing | for London, Mr. 


reefs, 


sl nora an exhibition which com; sen, gulls, an? yee, s 


iPSyditeyy" ectritinph<ot’ tonal pteadth | -'s}: 
and beauty;*in. which Mr. Boxall was | 
remarkably clever in Maintaining the 


peculiarly luminous quality of the 
medium. “The Gantry” at Oyster 


Cove was presented in both oil and} 
water’ color, ‘and “The Ferry” re-|'. 


vealed feeling for decorative treat-. 
ment. 


all’s -skill in perspective and his 
color sense, and “The Moonlight’s 


}-all a-glimmer,” a gem in rich purple 
tints, portraying the bay at night, | 


with the twinkle of foreshore lights. 
Vivid and spectacular in golden 
radianeeé was “Gilded Dawn,” ‘and 
the romantic -touch appeared in 
rry Steps,” a quaint, picturesque 

old house under the massive shade 
of a leafy gam; and again in “The 
tide ebbs. while the bush. sleeps,” a 
bold composition of intensely blue, 
water and yellow’and brown rocks 
in sunlight vand shadow: A mag- 


nificent white.gum was the dominat-}:: : 
ing feature in “The -Sentinel of ‘the |”. 
Ridge,” and in “Saplings,” the artist | 


handled the.: subject in. the- flesh 


| tints which are’seen aftér the shed- 


ding of the bark. 


charming picture was “Stooke” he 
_+ whose coloring was so.luminous as 


to suggest the trembling gold of an 
Australian wheat field, and 
glistening : silver .of- the 
There were graceful touches in 
“Sunlit Pastures” where delicacy 


‘| Was put into the treatment of the 


gay landscapes. . 

A rugged brush was employed in 
the pictures of Australian coast- 
Inie, with. heavy seas washing. the 
: and, by way of contrast, 
“Morning Quiet” was an attractive 
‘composition of vessels basking in 
the serenity of spacious Sydney 
Harbor. 

Miss Gwen Barringer is another 
nature lover. Refinement and dis-- 
ciplined sentiment, @Ombined with 
spontaneity of feeling, are the char- 
acteristics of her work. Quaint 
little homesteads in the bush, the 


gayety of beach scenes. and exqui-: 


site. flower studies are her special 
subjects, and ‘her most’ sutcessful 
medium is water color in which she: 
gets unusual depth and richness of 
tone. 

In her Jatest exhibition, this artist 
showed pictures of rhododendrons, 
asters, Shirley poppies, petunias and 
almond blossom. The rhododendrons 


| canvas was purchased for the na- 


tional art gallery: and the warm, 
lustrous treatment of the petals, and 
the symmetry of. the grouping drew 
much favorable comment. The pop- 
pies were in red and gyhite’ and were 
shown in a blue vase, with a back- 


-ground of Japanese tapestry, and the 


handling of the contrasting tints 
was masterly. Asters and petunias 
‘were treated with equal success, yet. 
in distinctive beauty, and the. al- 
mond blossom, for which Adelaide is 
famed, seemed. to light up the room 
with its pure ie A daring effect 
was secured ete painting the blos- 
som against >the “sky, just as. the: 
almond groves may bé seen in-their 
massed whiteness ‘in the hills, and 
getting away from the stiff tradi- 
tional dark-curtained. background.’ 

In her studies of gums, Miss Bar- 
ringer displayed a mood of romantic 
délicacy, portraying the opalescent 
gleam of the white trunks, 
satiny sheen of the saplings, and the 
warm brown of the bark,’ with ‘the 
play of sunlight and shadow on the 
forest: giants. Skillfully suggestive 
of movement were. the. screaming 


Vilas: cloaks of 


4 te deatie’ cockatoos: She 


for “unsual.-séa feted 
fects, the? caresiing. calm. of sutin® We 


“Looking Up Darling Harbor” 
Was a’ typical specimen of Mr. Box- 


the | 
stubble. | 


the 


she oftpressed, too, 
Ane gayety, “Ob: children “piuying: on 
sand showed’ dainty 


‘their clear 


: ot i oentath’ A aibter Leila 


denetn 7 
whose chiet : i 


MeNamiara, 1 
‘through -the ‘ medium*otf. -One of 
‘her pictures .won.a iW alapley medal 


‘and vertificate. Her: exhibition was 
notable for the: ‘abiftty.:1 to. establish 


andscape. eins Ainmistake ble in. 


. rfue with’ 
the brush:is a.jove ‘fer: Mai mainly: 


} 


atmosphere, although there are de- 
fects in execution and draftsmanship 
that will have to be conquered. Here 
again typical Australian scenes were 
capably managed, with the gums pre- 
dominant, and a passion for a tum- 

e down pioneer’s cottage on @ 
country landscape. Strangely enough, 


-| Mise* ‘McNamara: presented a number 
‘|ef Sydney. views, but. showed some 


‘originality in selection by: not con- 
céntrating excessively on well-known 


harbor qublects. 


- Karoly Fulop. . 


it vivid ‘color combinations in 


Karoly: ‘Fulop’s’ work, unusual 

~ in their daring, seem to the un- 
tu’»red eye weird and strange; even 
as the disonant chords*of modern 
music sound, harsh to the disciple of 
the classical. school. But to the ad- 
mirer of the modern schoo! his colors 
produce an emotion comparable to 


the vibrant tones of an orchestra 


The themes of his pictures also are 
often mysical, and when we. learn 
that the young artist is also a tal- 
ented musician we are not surprised: 
Although he has chosen the career 
of a painter his violin is His treas- 
ured possession and constant com- 
panion. 

To say that Fulop is a: painter does 
not convey the scope of his work. Of 
‘landscapes, or, more rightly termed, 


| seascapes, -he. has painted ‘several. 


series, most of. the subjects being in: 
the vicinity of Gloucester, Mass. Al- 
‘though thése are brilliant, his other 
work stamps him the original and 
imaginative painter. He uses differ- 
ent mediums—oils, water colors and 


‘| batiks, but as he finds oil too clumsy 


for designs and water color not per- 
manent, he is' sow working out a 
medium: which. he thinks -will be 


‘more suitable. Many of his decora- 


tions: are ‘large: panels done is oil, 


| others. are batik hangings, while at 
| his latest exhibition were small pa- 


per ‘hatiks or aquarelles, richly glow- 
-ing ‘bits’ of color-resembling old Per- 
sian prints’ -In all gf-these he is 
highly imaginative and original in 


-|- composition, using figures exagger- 
‘ated: and fantastie in-Hne to conform 


to the general movement of'the de- 
sign. Although: his work: is filled 


‘| with exaggerations it is based on a 


profound knowledge’ of nature. His 
decorations, which. at fwst glance 


appear to be‘large masses. without: 


detail, on closer “examination become 
a network of ‘carefully planned de- 
‘tail. 

Fulop’s work is wholly. European: 
in sentiment and character, although 
it is more than 10 years since he left 


his’ native. land—Hungary—for. the} 


home of adoption—New York. In 
Europe h® finds new inspiration and 
every year or two he takes extended 


trips gathering material for his dec-* 
Three vears ago he was in| 


orations. 
Germany and ‘this year he 
France: 


bn din 


is: in 
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“The Village Church,” From a Painting by J.. Eliot Enneking in. the Summer 
Exhibition of the Society. of Mystic Artists at. Mystic, Conn. 


The Design of Small Properties, by 
M. E, Bottomley. New ‘York: .The Mac- 
millan Campany. $3. 

ETWEEN the- apartment dwell. 

ing and the large estaie there 

is :the small property.in whicn 
the majority of people live,-or in- 
tend eventually to Hive.“ The ambi- 
tion of the resident is to include as 
much beauty and as mahy comforts 
as possible in. the small area that 
he is developing into a hnme. This 
new little volume has been compiled 
by the author to recommend ‘thé best 
and most effective means by which 
‘to accomplish this purpose: It is an- 
other one of the “Rural - Science Se- 
ries,” edited by L. H. Bailey. 

The author begins with a djscus- 
sion of the city house. Thé position 
of the house and the subsequent. ar- 
rangement of details are determined 
by the position of the lot. The front 
‘yard constitutes the foreground of 
the picture and naturally demands 
ample ,space, so. as not..ta- look 
crowded, Then the garage: must be 
‘placed so. that it can be approached 
easily and yet is not obtrusive: ‘ 

The best place for: the garden is 
at the side of; the- house adjoining | 7 
the ‘living room. The lawn in the 
back is a sort of “out-door living |” 
room.” ‘It lends itself fo various. ar- 
rangements according to the taste of 
the designer as well as.its size end 
availability. < 


essentially from. the city home in 
these respects: It has neatness, too, 
as an ideal for artgngement; with 
a feeling of spaciousness: and ‘rest- 
fulness to enhance, “ 

The accessories. are’ “ httended to 


settled. "The smaller details are‘ not 
he ssasags ath as the broader eects ‘Of, 


The country house does: ‘not: differ : 


when the main problems have been | 


| Designing Small Properties 


the ensemble, but they help to add 
distinction and individuality. Among 
(possible accessories there are such 
things as wooden seats, garden 
houses, pergolas, sundials, statuary, 
fountains, urns and trellises. 


ality. When it comes to the garden 


désign there are certain simple funda- |: 


mental rules of unity.and fParmony. 


that will make for charming arrange- 


ments. The author warns against: 
cramming too much into'a_ small 
space. :The plants shduld be set with 
the thought of what they~ will. look: 
like when in full growth. 


AMUSEMENTS 


NEW YORK 
PLYMOUTH Mats. Thurs: & Sat. 2:30 


“| full- “grown: 


‘delicate task during the last year of 
.| Lemoving 


‘the right hand indicate? Is it a cup 


-us the key +o the enigma, continued 
‘Professor Philadeipheus. 


‘plaything: The -abject, 


4 cating the need of supporting a plate 


lhe -play with a top put in motion. by 
‘means of a string which he has 
jalready pulled out. from the right 


jgesture, and the harmony .of their 
llines. That is why they often placed 


1 small vase. 


masters, 


jon a marble soéle side by: side with 


‘tthe Praxitelian age. 
| Ephivos represents, most probably. 
| Paris throwing the apple of discord. 


There ;- 
are endléss possibilities for indivu- 


Thea., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:30°} 


OLANTHE(\.* 


| Winthrop Aimes’ Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Co.” 
THEA., 


(CASINO Matinees Wed. and Sat.' 2:30 


RUSSELL JANNEY'S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


i VAGABOND KING|-fe 


“The most thrilling operetta ever. produced | 


in America.’ 
MUSIC BY. RUDOLF FRIMY _ 


_-BOSTON 


39 St. & Bwy. Evs. 8:30 | > 


B. F. KEITH'S HANcock 8720 
’ NEXT WEEK . 


ELIZABETH BRICE- 


SHELVEY & ADAMB/. JOSEPH i , WAZ. 


SON, SELRBINI + Lee 
TRAVEL, TAFFORD, PA 


NOLAN, ‘PATHE, FAB 


Core & Sx yon — WinniE. BaLpwin 


The Ephivos 


of Marathon 


hig . Athens, June 22 
Special Correspondence 


YEAR ago the archeological 
A woe was startled by the dis- 

- covery in the waters of Mara- 
thon Bay of an antique bronze statue, 
which now dectrates the rooms of 
the: Greek National Museum at 
Athens... It. is the life-size figure of a 
‘Jad > ‘representing the 
Ephivos of Marathon. . The. statue 
was discovered by chance while fish- 


ers were hauling in their nets. The 
artist, Mr. Claudianos, has had the 


the hard coating which 
thickly covered the statue, giving. it 
quite a. clumsy appearance. The 
statue, being now freed from the ac-. 
cumulated dirt of centuries, is ready 
to display its beauties to specialist 
and layman. 

Yet the identity of the sculptor re- 
mains an enigma. The archeologist, 
Prof. Alex. Philadelpheus, told a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor that ing his opinion the Bay 
of Marathon has given to the world 
a masterpiece of the fourth century 
B C. The disposition of the body and 
the limbs of the statue bear, he said, 
characteristics of the Praxitelian art, 
but that it is'a work of Praxiteles 
himself, the professor admits is un- 
certain. Among ‘the hundreds of 
statues attributed to Praxiteles, only 
cne is certified as being his work: 
the Hermes of Olympia. Praxiteles 
excelled in marble, whereas in this 
case we are dealing with an original 
in bronze. This, however, is not an 
insurmountable obstacle, because 
history has made mention of’ bronze 
works of'the master, although bronze 
was not his favorite material. 


Delicate Molding 


Despite the hardness of the metal, 
the ‘flésh of this statue is so cleverly 
modeled as to make it appear almost 
life-like, the* muscles are delicately 
molded, the arms, the fingers, the 
thighs; the head, ail are supple-and 
-pliant. .The* contours possess - that) 
-serpentine line whieh is the charac- 
teristic of Praxiteles..We come dcross 
it in the Eros and.the Hermes, in-the- 
Aphrodite of Cride, and in the Ap-: 
pollon of Sauroctone. 


angles, produces the effect of peas 
cock feathers: 

The Greek Government is at this 
moment, the writer understands,on 
good authority, planning searchy in 
the- Bay of Marathon for eter 
which may shed — on the or 
of the statue. : 


H istorical M urals ie 
New Del M onte. Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO (Special | ‘Cor. 
respondence)}+-Six spaces in‘the hew 
Del Monte Hotel, on the Monterey 
Peninsula,’ have been decorated ‘in 
gorgeous color and mural themes by 
California artists. This is the ‘part 

of California where the early‘ Span- 
ish history was most dramatic in in- 
cident, so the subjects of the ‘De! 
ae decorations are appropriate to 
the locality. 

The two lounge cninennia are 
by Francis McComas, an artist whose 
studio has been in ‘the environs ‘of 
Mcnterey for many years. McComes 
ha? put a primitive Map of the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, in the Spanish man- 
ner, on one wall, The spots of’ in- 
terest are indicated out 6f scale and 
the whole effect is naive anid amus- 
ing. Fhe color is reserved dnd in 
harmony with the opposite wa'l 
painting, that of a “Point Lobos Cy- 
preés:” This subject hasbeen done 
by hundreds of artists, who visit this 
famous sketching ‘ground, yet the 
studied consistent rhythm of the Mc- 
Comas version,. marks this decera- 
tion as “The Masterpiece”’ of. that 
theme. The relation of rocks; Ocean 
and windswept cypress in masses of 
formalized shapes is revalued for its 
decisive line and quiet ¢olor tempo. 

The loggia, between wide terraces, 
is decorated at either end with t4ll' 
panels by Dan Sayre Grosbeck, a San- 
rta Barbara painter: One ig “The 
Landing of Viscaino at Monterey in 
1602” and is authentic in costume 
design and detail. The’ other, *“The 
Building of the Mission” ‘is filled 
with monks, Indians, soldiefg and 
memories of Spanish - conquests. 
Grosbeck is a facile ‘wielder 6f hix- 
urious color and ‘intensely deriva- 
tive of Brangwyn in his composition 
and lighting effects. Suave variations 


‘Professor Philadelpheus then sage e- 
his views as to’ the identity of tie 
statue. What does it do, of what, does 
it think, this majestic youth. What 
did it hold in its extended left palm, 
and what does the curious gesture of 


bearer? Does it make libations? 
It is the youth’s age that will-afford 


“The chil- 
dren play,” says the proverb. The 


in types result in compositions very 
‘engaging to’ the tmagination ‘and as- 
‘sertive in design. 

A low-ceilinged grill resend 
in red drapes and Spanish furnishinge 
affords a fine wide and ‘low ‘space 
for the Armin Hausen’ decoration. 
Hansen is a painter of Montérey 
fisherman ‘life. ‘His canvases and 
etchings of their deep-sea and rifg- 
ged shore labora have travelled far 
abroad. He is obviously ‘well tted 


little youth of Marathon certainly 
amused himself with something 
which he held in his hand, but what? 
It must have been qgiite large, ane 


| heavy too, because there is in the, 


palm a wide opening, and a big stud | 
to hold in place some object which | 
wquld not have needed to be power- 

fully attached if it has been a slender 
it is conjec- | ; 
tured, would have a flat base, since 
the palm of the hand and all the. 
fingers aré in a level position, indi- 


or a dish. 
Other Hand Empty 


The other hand, it-seems, does not 
held anything. The thumb and the 
index finger almost touch each other 
so that only a very thin thread could 
pass between. Thus one asks: , Did 


hand? This is:not improbable. The 
ancient sculptors thought -not so 
much’ of the action of -the figures 
thev carved as of their attitude, their 


in their hands insignificant objects, 
such as, for instance,-.a bird or a 
If, Professor. Philadel- 
pheus said in conclusion, the statue 
is neither the work of Praxiteles nor 
‘that of Lysippos, it must be attrib- 
uted to some eminent rival of those 


The Ephivos of Marathon is erected 


the Ephivos of Anthiketira, discov- 
ered some 15 years ago in the waters 
of the Tcherigo Anthiketira island, 
which is supposed to be a work of 
The Anthiketira 


It is a full grown and fully developed 
young man. 

A close comparison of the two 
would seem to reveal the superiority 
as a work of art of the,Ephivos of 
Marathon. The bronze, after resting 
for centuries heneath the water, has 
assumed a beautiful coloring of 
green-purple, which, at different 
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to make an inspired mid-ocean: ro- 
'mance for this space. His canvas 
| shows the- meeting of a full-riezed 
Spanish galleon with a méerchantman 
on a wave-tossed sea. The sunlight 
plays across the deck of: the mer- 
chant-ship to the galleon: sails, and 
finally, upon the cloud-billowed coast 
of Monterey Bay: . The composition 
is. exhilirating, red and ‘gold notes 
Sing out; .active lights and -stravineg 
shadows undulate in a rhythm -stit- 
able to the choppy sea. and sharp 
breeze. 

The tower room houses an inti- 
mate aloof space, witha decoration 
by Ferdinand Bergdorff.: His‘ canvas 


‘is a night scene of subtlest grada- 


tion,- between the tree-strewn.‘shore, 
the ocean and the sky: The subiéct 
is the Carmel coast below the hi!l- 
top studio of the artist. Bergdorff’s 
work is never fantastic, yet it is 
heightened by a luminous color sense 
all his own. 

The Del Monte Gallery, which has 
been an institution fostering art and 
artists, for. 23 years, is reopened in 
the new hatel, with a ‘summer ex- 
hibition of western artists’ work.- The 
cailection in: thig gallery of**Jocal 
color,” is thoroughly representative 
of California artists. The. Del Morte 
rebuilders have marked anew. the 
close understanding between, the ar- 
tizt, architect and owner. The great- 
est dream of every “mural decoritor” 
for an ideal working condition! 
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STEAMED CLAMS 
STEAKS AND SALADS 


The Only Restaurant ‘at Salem. Willows 
Serving. Steamed Clams: and 
Lobster Newburgh. - 


LOBSTER 


Mr. Swenbeck was‘ formerly Chef at 
Marston's; 1070 Boylston S8t., Boston, 
for eight years. 

Tel. Salem 52860 
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= HOME FORUM 


In the Story Book. Country 


AN SCOTLAND, . as in no other 
country, stories. are just asking 
to be told. rpey crop out of the 

‘os stretches of highland with their 
isolated huts and ‘wild fastnesses, and 
- their rt lakes.: Its dreary 
moors. drenched with mist, its verte 
—CTags éaths and lonely caves 4 
lend: jrcole-seng ‘to the elements of 
romance. There is mystery, remote- 
- mess, and adventure everywhere. It 
‘fs no wonder, I thought, as my boat 
‘grated upon the pebbles of “the sil- 
ver strane.” that from such scenes as 
“these. Scott could weave his. great 
- poem, “Lady of the Lake.” 
- How often in imagination have boys 
and girls, yes, and men and women 
“too, pictured this wildly wooded little 
island in the fastnesses of which lay 
-, hidden the castle of Roderick Dhu. 
‘How often through the eyes of James 
Fitz James they have climbed ‘those 
y crags and caught their first 
-oglinpse of this world-loved lake: 


e: “and thus an airy point he won, 
Spaagied oo with the setting 


One burnished sheet of living gold, 
«Loch Katrine lay beneath him 
rolled, ~ 
~ In all her length far while lay, 
_ With promontory, creek, and bay 
‘And islands that, empurpled bright, 
.~ Floated amid the livelier light, 
-And mountains: that like. giants 
3 stand — 
‘To sentinel enchanted land.” 


- Toe one whose imagination has 
been quickened by the wand of the 
Story Teller, the .castle walls rise 
‘akain, the great, barred door is 
entered and the scenes enacted in 
_ that poem-drama: live once more. 
~ James Fitz James:sits before the 
‘great fireplace and listens while 
Allan Bane sings the stirring tales 
- of those olden days, and we feel with 
him. that. mysterious something 
: which whispers of the Douglas, as 
‘he wanders about the moonlit hall 
‘with its trophies of the chase and 
chieftain’s shields and coat-of-arms 
weirdly outlined in dim light or 
shrouded in deepest shadows. The 
‘feeling of mystery and ‘suspense 
which Scott so loved to produce hov- 
ers-over:it all. 
-". As I stood upon the. shore of that 
little: isle, looking across the lake 
‘now blustering in a sudden shower, 
now. shimmering in a quick burst 
of. sunshine, my admiration for the 
-story-teller came back with all its 
force. ‘What. scenes enacted: in that 
_ lovely path along the foot of the 
jagged crag leading by its secret way 
into the lowlands beyond! Listen to 
that plaintive air that falls upon the 
‘ear as the old minstrel strikes his; 
‘Harp before the secret cave, and 
Ellen’s sweet notes blend with his 
. @s the dark mists of evening settle 
about the crags and woods. Drop- 
ping. from the dense growth cling- 
ing to the rocks above, a tall grace- 
ful figure in Lincoln green joins 
-them, and James Fitz James stands 
silhouetted against the dark back- 
ground, the flickering firelight on his | 
manly features. And, with one of 
those masterful touches of true ro- 
‘mance, the dark. curtain of night 
opens and reveals upon the crags, 
far above the little scene, the grim 
figure of Roderick Dhu clad in 
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from the narrow street, 
the date 
and wondered; and then, suddenly, 
the sun wént out and you,were in 
the shadow of the entrance and the 
shadow of the past; almost as if in. 
a moment you had stepped literally 
into a yesterday of very long ago. 


his plaid and bonnet, lasoliee vigil 
in brooding silence over _the: little 
camp. 


+ + 6 
Again on the upland path, nearer 


the eeries of the eagles; and around 
another camp fire, these contrasting 
figures meet. And with a sureness 
and sympathy for what is noble and 
manly, Scott reveals in that famous 
scene the better side of Roderick 
Dhu. 
sun, with light sparkling from the 
myriad pine cones of those precipi- 
tous cliffs, we see those two standing 
together, while, from peakéd rock 
and ‘wooded crag, 
army of old, their shields glistehing 
in the sun, rise Clan Alpine’s men. 


In the glory of the morning 


like the fabled 


It is a-wonderful power with which 


the Story Teller strikes out the pure 
metal from even the most alloyed 
of his characters. 
outcroppings in the least expected 
places reveal the vision and faith of 
youth which one always feels when 
in the company of Sir Walter Scott. 
They are there in the combat which 
follows; they are present in the mag- 
nanimous treatment which Roderick 
Dhu. received.as a prisoner from the 
hands of his monarch; 
given their noblest expression in the 
character of the Douglas, towering 
above all like the sturdy pines on 
those precipitous heights, and light- 
ing up each somber scene cf the tale. 


These sudden 


they are 


How the rugged strength and wild 


grandeur of those rocks set off those 
primitive natures. 


. * 8s 
As the beauty and picturesque 


wildness of the highland scenes un- 
fold through the songs of the min- 
strels and through the stirring invo- 
cations to the harp of the north, 
we are constantly reminded of the 
sterling worth, the noble purpose 
. and virtues of that great Story Teller 
of Scotland. His‘love for his country, 
its mountain fastnesses, its wide- 
stretching lowlands, the sympathetic 
understanding of the simple virtues 
of its folk, their joys and: their sor- 
rows, all ring through these tales in 
verse. 


And everywhere one wanders in 


that Scott country, whether it be in 
the Heart of Midlothian or in the 
sheer bleakness of the highlands, 
the great romancer seems to be at 
hand to the traveler. His canny face, 
with boyish eyes a-dream, smiles | 
down at one, now here, now there; 
and one seems to see those full- 
length portraits that he so leved to 
draw of his native folk. ; 


E. H. H 


Cambridge Contrasts 


Here is a strange thing, as When 


a butterfly, tumbling across a sunset 
sky, eclipses momentarily the pano- 
rama of color. 


Great and wonderful are the Col- 


leges of Cambridge, great with the 


fullness of romance and history and 
the externalized vision of men of 
long ago. Here is Trinity, the stone- 
work of the entrance comparable to 
the rocks of. a storm-swept headland, 
fretted away by the weather into 
deep holes, worn and pocked:;: a sur- 
face almost fierce in character, a 
noble thing to reverence. 


turning in 
is carved 
You looked at it 


Above the archway, 


“1337.” 


It was quiet and solemn in the 


archway. You trod carefully as if 
to preserve the hollowed stones. 


Something moved as you turned, 


something swift above your head, all 
out of character with the ponderous 
atmosphere of the -place.: Something 
flashed from the stone carving out 
into the sunshine and back again. 
You caught your companion’s arm. 
“Look,” you whispered, “swallows!” 


Up in the corners of the deep 


stonework of the roof were dotted 
little mud nests with baby heads 
poking out cf the tiny entrance 
holes. 
the parents were busy, and much 
activity was heing manifest. 


The babies were hungry and 


We forgot the College; we forgot 


all the host of things we had been 
told to look for—things the guide 
books talk about: stained glass win- 
dows, 
statue, the kitchens, the dining halls; 
we forgot all the other Colleges still 
to be-seen, anil instead we stood with 
our heads bent back fascinated by 
-|the birds, fascinated by the poignant 
comparison—the 7 
strong; the young and the old:' the 
massive ‘solidarity and the lightning 
movement. 


wood. carvings, somebody’s 


tender and the 


The man with the straw hat who 


lives in an office in the-wall leaned 
through the aperture. 

“They come back every year—the. 
same birds to the same nests on the. 
very same day,” he said. 
they fight for the nests! 
hear.. them. 
young last year think they’ve all 
got a right to the nest they were 
_| brought up in—and there you are!” 
He laughed. 
troubles too,” 
rows take possession if they’ re not 
careful, although they’ve any num- 
ber of nests of their own in the stone 
crowns. round the porches. “i 


“And don’t 
You should 
The ones’ that were 


“They've. got other 
he went on; “the spar- 


Flash came..a gleam of... white 


feathers up into the somber shad- 
ows, straight to its own mud cabin. 
Such..a very. small doorway and|- 


goodness’ only knows how. many 


little | people inside; but in he went. 


ing back: at. the Colleges, at 


|| Leoking 
‘| lal the. rich. wonder of those ancient 

‘land most: beautiful buildings, three 
| | pictures remain, and not one of them 
is in the least degree remarkable— 
the sunshine on the lawns, the flow- 
ters in the window-boxes, and the 
| | swallows. Ani this, one would say, 
-| | is. a pprasee thing. 


Harvest 


a oie: gure gloats on his. accom: 
ae fe i Phe. ms i hare. brimmed their gar 


rs ripe grain, 
honey feng inw have. pored 


A Mountain Church 


“Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


No Gothic arch nor towering spire 
sepascord this place where people 


pra 
Where staid, rough-hewn, the read- 
ers’ desks, | 
Once roared a village smithy’s fire. 


No longer. does the anvil ring, 

Nor sparks fly from the ruddy iron; 
Outside, a brook makes harmony 
As happy folk God's praises sing. 


No leaded panes weavre spectrum 
lights, 
But iaeoueh the. open casements 
stream 
Rich floods of golden morning-sun, 
And fragrance pure from pine- clad 
heights. 


While proud Chocorua, far above 
Shatters the sky line with a thrust, 
Here, in this little mountain church, 
Are heard the messages of Love. 


- Arthur J. Peel. 
Hospitality’s Return . 


He came wandering through the 
green lane to my home on the ‘hill 
through the dusk of the summer 
evening, searching me out. amoung 
the winding pathways of the great, 
rambling ‘city of Tokyo. An eager. 
smile spread over his. young face as 
I Stepped to the door, for he had 
found friend and sanctuary at last. 

It was the hour of the evening 
meal, and I was to be with another 
friend that night. 

With a happy sigh as though all 
problems were gone, he stooped to 
remove his shoes before entering the 
clean-matted house of Japan in 
which I dwell. There was no ques- 
tioning in his mind of his welcome. 
Was I not his friend? Was he not 
in need of a friend? And now he 
had found me and everything was all 
right once righ 


+ > 

It had been in that breathless 
space of time when the cherry blos- 
soms of Japan make of this world 
a heaven of sheer beauty that we 
had met. In the ancient capital of 
Kyoto, we had met beneath the blos- 
soms of a garden misty in the moon- 
light and the clouds of falling 
cherry petals. We had _= strolled 
through the garden and had talked 
in our broken. way, he using his few 
words of my language and I the 
few I knew of his. 

The months rolled by and brought 
the full tide of summer, and with 
it his liberation from the classrooms 
of the university where he was a 
student. He journeyed up to Tokyo. 
All through the heat of the July ‘lay 
he had wandered about the streets 
of the sprawling city, 
fruitlessly for a cousin. That cousin 
would take him in and give him food 
and shelter while he performed his 


pilgrimages among the sights of the 
capital. 
to be found. He had vanished com- 
pletely, and the boy from distant 
Kyoto had no place to go, no.spot in 
which to rest his head. 

‘And then he remembered his 
friend from over the seas, and he 
sought me out in the cool dusk of the 
summer evening, sought me out: in 
my home and my _ garden on the 
little hill that is like a secluded vil- 
lage in the countryside and seems 
far, far away from the dust and the 
noise of the great city. 

He was welcome, as welcome as 
he believed himself to be in his own 
simple, trusting faith. What heart 
would not have been touched by the 
repose of such confidence? And he 
entered the house with a happy 
smile. 

But I had’ to £0 then, and so he 
stayed behind to await ‘my return. 

> > > 


A few hours later .I pushed the 
gate with its bamboo clappers gently 
back in its gTooves and entered the 
house. : 

The lights were off, and my Kyoto 
comrade was sitting on the edge of 
the narrow little veranda, gazing 
into the moonlight-flooded garden 
and singing happily in contentment 
and.rest. 

He had a gift for me. In Japan all 
»kindness is repaid with kindness, It 
was not much,. he told. me, for he. 
had few possessions, but it was such 
a gift as is seldom accorded us of 
the busy, prosaic Western world. 

As he had sat there under the 
light of the full moon of midsum- 
mer, at peace and protected after 
his day’s wandering, his Japanese 
sense of: the beauty of friendship 
had welled up and overflowed in 
noetry to me, his friend from a dis- 
tant land. : 


Dear friend, 

Far in an alien land, 

Who talked to me so lonesomely, 
I, too, share your feelings for home, 
And, gazing at the moon, 

I wish you “Bon Voyage.” 


him the ‘remembrances of that 
flower-misted evening in the old zar- 
den of mountain-girdled Kyoto, 
where we first met, and he wrote 
‘or’ me: 


"Twas an evening 

When the cherry blossoms on Enzan 
Had begun to fall 

As we roamed, talking, 

To szhe Chion-in, 

My. alien-friend and I 

Unexpectedly known to each other. 
The solitary moon 

Behind the pine branch 

Shed a hazy light. 

We were both away ftom: home | 
And instinctively heard each other 
Murmuring to the moon 

To comfort ourselves. 


_ Moonlit Peaks 


Written for The Christian Svience Monitor 


From the mountain top 
We watched the sun’s golden settings 


The eastern skies turned rose; 
Long’s Peak, mistily hooded, 
Loomed in the northwest. 
From our lofty vantage 

Seven ranges we counted. 


‘|Our eyes feasted on . 
|Indescribable mutations 


Of dove and blue and mauve. 


Far below 

Vesper winds smote upon 
‘| Responsive pine-harps; 
And fasting: unseen streams . 
Chall enged with chanting voices. 


4 


pir From the ‘mountain top 
f ~ | We watch ee Benes. siver rising. | | 


searching | 


But the cousin was nowhere | 


And then there had come back to: 


.|orable. You see effects and groups 


}see the wild “beanty ‘uncaged and 
| note its. manner. and temper... . 


| sleeps; at night .it-comes.ftorth and 


| 


smooth, round-shouldered hill-masses, 


to give stronger characterization to 


| acquaintance we make with .it! 
| had almost forgotten there was such 
jan element, we had so long ‘known 


“" > 


“Oh, who will 0 er nthe! Downs with 
me!” 

Those ringing words of-an old bal- 
lad, the rest forgotton, send out a 
whiff of fresh, wild, thyme-scented 
air, which it is almost startling to 
realize is pure recollection. Given a 
warm day in early-June and those 


heaved up against. the “blue deep,” 
with no- aggressive break of’ tree, 
house, or rock, or any arresting 
sound ‘save from the. unseen: lark 
pouring. down :his ‘rain of melody,” 

and you have the presence of a deep 
content, with a joy that only such a 
singer can give vent.to. Every other 
known environment, be:.it-never so 
crammed with: beauty of form or ut- 
terance, shrinks out of the remem- 
brance. Lying back against the 
warm, kindly bosom of the hill there 
is nothing in the:world but. the Downs, 
the lark, the sky and the distant sea, 
a counterpart and continuation of the 
overhead -blue, its soft monotone 
broken only. by a diamond flash here 
and there, while on the indistinguish- 
able horizon: a steamer seems to pass 
along the sky. 


The | short, slippery, thyme-filled 


turf : breathes out its pungently 


The Downs and the ’Deans 


sweet scent, the very aroma of pleas- 
ant “recollections, and patches of 
bright blue milkwort reflect the June 
sky. Yet, just occasionally, a hint of 
far-away doings penetrates, but in 
no way disturbs, the pervading har- 


}+mony—the soft, plaintive ba-a-ah-ing 


of many sheep and the alert cry ofa 
dog on a distant hill. The shepherd, 
his faithful friend and ally, with their 
great irresponsible family are as 
much a part-of the South Downs as 
the grass they wander over. ‘The 
wants of the two guardians are 
equally simple; they are partners in 
fortune, in provender and weather 
and from the sweeping rains of 
autumn and early spring have often 
no other shelter than their own backs 
set as a-broadside-to the storm. 

_ Here and there in the Downs. lie 
the deans, tiny hamlets, unsuspected 
and unseen except by those who walk. 
Rottingdean, close to the sea, has had 


the. “down” mostly brushed off it by 


its easy traffic with Brighton, which 
daily unloads its busses of eager 
sight-seers to view the Burne-Jones 
windows in the church or to look at 
the houses once tenanted by literary 
or artistic: lions. 

But *behind Rottingdean, usually 
undiscovered, lie other ‘deans, Oving- 


q 


dean, Woodingdean, ' Ballsdean, and 
then there is Telscombe, inconceiv- 
ably pretty and unusual. So abso- 
lutely enclosed in their sudden cup- 
like hollows are most of ‘the ‘deans 
that the unwary almost. tread out 
onto the foof of a church abruptly 
appearing under their very feet. The 
Downs track suddenly drops, to 
become a: meandering little: village 
street with small, uncommon-looking 
houses, scattered anyhow: along it 
or clinging to the steep, sides of the 
hollow. The charm of the ‘deans is 
their unexpectedness and.their air 
of perfect detachment from the world, 
even from the Downs. themselves. 

The men folk-are usually fisher- 
men or laborers on distant farms or 
they cycle in to some sort of work 
in the nearest towns, but no thread 
of association seems to connect these 
hidden hollows with the customary 
world; a refreshing equanimity fills 
them to the brim, a charming content 
to be what and where they are, which 
is soothingly contagious. The Downs 
and their ‘deans, indeed, wear an im- 
perturbable air of self-possessive de- 
light, to a quite extraordinary degree 
—jt can be sympathetically felt the 
moment one sets foot on those delec- 
table hills, the Sussex Downs. 


Horses on a Narrow Pass. 


From a Painting by J. R. Koller 


and understood mountain roads 


er an artist who loved horses 
could have executed such a 


realistic and thrilling picture of 
horses drawing a heavy load through | 
a mountain pass as-is shown in a 
painting by J. R. Koller, now in pos- 
session’ of the Oeffentliche Kunst- 
sammiung, in Basel, Switzerland. 
Reared in Zurich in the early part 


of the nineteenth century, the artist / 


was very familiar with everything 
that pertained to mountain scenery 
and mountain life, and his training 
in the art of portraying it was of 
the best. Valuable works of his are to 
be found in nearly all of the large 
museums or galleries in Switzerland, 
as well as in some private collgc- 
tions. His fine, large, woolly sheep, 
and his cattle on summer alps are 
equally as good in kind as are these 
noble-looking horses and the frisky 
colt on an unpaved defile of. a lonely 
mountain pass. One readily can see 
that the dark horse in the lead is 
struggling for a sure foothold as high 
up the hillside as possible so as to 
balance ‘the load and make room for 
the colt’ prancing along the edge of 
the cliff, while the face of the white 
horse shows an intelligent concern 
which is being imparted to the 
whinnying young animal frantically 
running by its. side. The covered 
wagon and the hardy driver seated 
in front seem to merge into the 
heavily wooded background, the dom- 
inant feature of the picture being 
the hard-pulling horses whose in- 


stinct through long experience has 
been cultivated almost to the point 
of human intelligence. Even the un- 
broken colt, it seems, is so placed as 


the horses. 

‘The entire picture is typical of a 
time not long past when both travel 
and traffic through mountain regions 
was carried on in this fashion. This 
noted painting-.is valuable, not only 
from the standpoint of art, but also 
as a realistic portrayal of mountain 
travel a few generations ago. 


The Camp-Fire | 


Not the least of the charm of 
camping out is your camp-fire at 
night. What an artist! What pic- 
tures are boldly. thrown or. faintly 


outlined upon the canvas. of the 
night! Every object, every attitude 
of your comrade is striking. and mem- 


every moment that you would give 
money to be able to carry away with 
you in enduring form. How the 
shadows leap, and skulk, and. hover 
about! Light and darkness are in 
perpetual tilt and warfare, with first 
the one unhorsed, then ‘the other. 
The friendly and cheering fire, what 
We 


only its dark offspring, heat. Now we 


By day it burrows in the ashes. and 
sits upon its. throne. ae ree logs, 


and ‘rules the 
PR : hn’ 


Acheter sans argent 


Traduction de l'article anglais de Science Chrétienne paraissant sur cette page 


U POINT de vue temporel et 
financier, l’‘injonction d’Esaie 


qui recommande' d’acheter 


sans argent, semble é@tre une ano- 
malie. Cependant, tout le verset nous 
éléve jusqu’au domaine de la pensée 
ou de :la conscience spirituelle: “O 
vous tous qui-étes altérés, venez a la 
source des.eaux! Et vous qui n’avez 
pas d’argent, venez, achetez et man- 
gez! Venez, achetez sans argent, 
sans rien payer,-du vin et du lait!” 
Tout le chapitre cinquante-cing 
d’Esaie est un appel fait 4 chacun de 
laisser. derriére lui. ce qui est faux 
et décevant, et de chercher all con- 
traire ce qui est spirituel, joyeux, 
vrai et abondamment satisfaisant. 
Nous sommes invités & acheter le vin 
et le iait “sans argent, sans rién 
payer;” et il est évident que l’argent 
Ne saurait acheter le “lait de la 
bonté humaine” dont il est question 
dans Macbeth de Shakespeare. II] 


semble alors qu’il faille renoncer a: 
quelque chose de faux pour quelque 
chose de vrai; car un autre verset 
dit: “Que le méchant abandonne sa 
mauvaise voie, et homme injuste 
ses pensées. Qu’il revienne & 1’Eter- 
nel, qui aura pitié de lui, et & notre 
Dieu, car il pardonne . abondam- 
ment!” 

Or, la plupart des gens se dé- 
barrasseraient volontiers de pensées 
qui manquent de jystice et de bonté, 
mais ils‘ne savent pas au juste com- 
ment s’y prendre. A la page 13 du 
livre de texte- de la Science Chré- 
tienne: Science et Santé avec la Clef 
des Ecritures (Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures), par Mary 
Baker Eddy, nous trouvons ces 
quelques paroles qui nous montrent 
ce qu’il faut acheter et comment il 
faut l’acheter sans argent: “L’Amour 
est impartial et universel dans son 
adaptation et dans ses dispensations. 
C’est la fontaine jaillissante qui crie: 
‘O vous tous qui étes altérés, venez a 
la source des eaux.’” Quiconque se 
sent remué par des désirs légitimes, 
voudrait avoir plus de bonté, de pa- 
tience et de désintéressement, plus 
de sagesse, de. sérénité et d’empire 
sur lui-méme 4'son foyer eta ses 
affaires. Grace & un désir divinement 
inspiré, il a fait son. premier pas 


mental vers cette fontaine qu’ouvre 


Amour divin. Mais ce seul pas et ce 
faible désir ne suffisent pas; car un 
autre verset dit encore: ‘“Prétez 
l’oreille et venez a moi.” Cette atti- 
tude docile est quelquefois la der- 
niére qu’un mortel obstiné et entier 
désire adopter ou qu'il consente a 
adopter; mais t6t ou tard chacun 
devra apprendre la ~lecon du 


'renoncement. a soi, 


Quiconque apprend A boire “le Jait) 
. » » dela Parole,” la simple vérité 
concernant Dieu et son véritable moi, i 


in the [aarthe: ensuite r aussi le “yin,” que le 


598 en tant qu’ “inspiration; compré- 
hension”, Que de tristes méprises, | 

de brouilles, de critiques, de regrets |; 
et de ressentiment seraient évités si | 
l’on connaissait plus intimement ces | 
grands dons de l’Amour divin,— | 
l'inspiration et la compréhension! , 
Qu’a-t-on 4 donner en échange de ces | 
qualités? La paresse mentale, une) 
répugnance pour l’étude, le temps et 
la pensée que l’on consacre a la) 
poursuite de choses purement tem- 
porelles! Lorsque, grace a l'étude 
réconfortante de la Bible et de 
Science et Santé, on se rend compte 
que l’Amour divin est l’influence la 
plus puissante et la plus pratique du 
monde entier, on y vient volontiers, 
on préte l’oreille avec ardeur, on 


boit naturellement de l’abondance 
des pensé2s justes, qui annulent les 
croyances discordantes, les craintes 
et ‘l’égoisme, et on sent. ainsi 
gsraduellement la vérité de _ cette 
promesse de Christ Jésus: “‘Heureux 
ceux. qui Ont faim et soif de la jus- 
tice; car ils seront rassesiés,”— 
rassasiés, en vérité; d'une joie, d’une 
santé, d’une tranquillité d’esprit et 
d’une  bienveillance sans  cesse 
renouvelées. Ces fruits de_ l'Esprit 
s’achétent sans argent, sans rien 
payer, au prix de la sincérité et de 
l’obéissance. 

Faisant allusion aux joyeux meet- 
ings des témoignages qui ont lieu le 
mercredi soir dans toute église dela 
Science Chrétienne, Mrs. Eddy écrit 
& la page 149 de Miscellaneous 
Writings; “Invitez- tout le monde 
cordialement et librement 4 ce ban- 
quet de la Science Chrétienne, & 
cette féte et a cet épanchement de 
l'Ame, Demandez-leur ‘d’apporter ce 
qu’ils possédent d’amour et de 
lumiére pour aider a faire ‘leyer 
votre pain et a regarnir votre 
modique magasin.” Et puis elle vous 
conseille de prendre note de |’ “aug- 
mentation de votre amour et de 
veiller a ce que/“rien ne soit perdu.” 
Chacun s’enrichit & ces assemblées 
auxquelles on apporte ses actions de 
graces et auxquelles on vient a la 
fois pour donner et pour recevoir, et 
plus d’un mortel découragé ' qui 
écoute les expériences des autres, si 
semblables aux siennes, a déposé son 
fardeau de crainte et de propre com- 
misération et a prété l’oreille au 
chant d’espérance, de joie et de 
pureté, ; 

Le cinquante-cinquiéme chapitre 
d’Esaie finit par un merveilleux 
tableau de grande fécondité, de di- 
rection spirituelle et de prospérité. 
Pourquoi, ‘alors, les vies humaines 
sembleraient-elles parfois si stériles, 
si pénibles et si dénuées de joie, 
alors que cette invitation affectueuse 
et impartiale renfermée dans 1l’Apo- 
calypse est faite & chacun également: 


“Que celui qui a soif, vienne. Que 


| their speed. 


| pull up. 


were cruising over it; their majesty, 


‘The emptiness and -the freedom of 


space; there was nothing there but 


celui qui le veut, recoive ae 
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Buying Without Money 


Written for The Christian, Science Monitor 


ROM the temporal, financial 
FH standpoint, Isaiah’s injunction 
to buy without money seems an 
anomaly. The whole verse, however, 
lifts one into the realm of spiritual 


thought or consciousness: ‘Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” The entire fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah is an appeal to 
the individual to leave behind that 
which is faulty and disappointing, 
and to turn instead toward that 
which’ is spiritual, joyful, true, and 
abundantly satisfying. One‘is bidden 
to buy wine and milk “without money 
and without price;” and it is obvious 
that money cannot buy what is often 
known as the “milk of human kind- 
ness.” It seems, then, that some- 
thing false has to be given up in 
exchange for something true; 
another verse reads, “Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord.” 

‘Now, .most individuals would like 
to be rid of unrighteous, unkind 
thoughts, but they do not know just 
how to set about it. 


the Christian Science textbook, “Sci- 


ence and Health with Key to the | 149 of 


for | 


On page 13 of| nings 


598). How much sad misunderstand- 
ing, mischief-making, criticism, re- 
gret, and resentment would be 
avoided through closer acquaintance 
with these great gifts of divine Love, 
—inspiration and understanding! 
What has one to give up in exchange 
for them? Mental laziness, disincli- 
nation to study, the devotion of time 
and thought to merely temporal pur- 
suits! When, through the refreshing 
study of the Bible and Science and 
Health, one realizes that divine Love 
is the most potent and practical in- 
fluence in the whole world, then he 
comes to it gladly, inclines his ear 
eagerly, drinks in naturally the 
abundance of right thoughts, which 
nullify discordant beliefs, fears, and 
selfishness; and so he-gradually ex- 
periences the truth of Christ Jesus’ 
promise, “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled,’”—filled, 
indeed, with ever renewed joy, 
health, peace of mind, and loving- 
kindness. These fruits of the Spirit 
are bought without money and with- 
out price, sincerity and obedience be- 
ing the conditions of purchase. 
Referring to the joyous testimony 
meetings held on Wednesday: eve- 
in every Christian Science 
church,- Mrs. Eddy writes on page 
“Miscellaneous Writings”: 


Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy, we|“Inyite all cordially and freely to 


find the clue both as to what and: 
as to how one is to buy without | 
money, in the following words: 

“Love is impartial and universal in 
its adaptation and bestowals. It is 
the open fount which’ cries, ‘Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters.’” One who feels right 
desires stirring in his _ heart 
wishes he were ‘kinder, more pa- 
tient and unselfish, wiser, more se- 
rene and controlled in his home and 
in his business life. Through a di- 
vinely inspired wish he has taken his 
first mental step toward this open 
fount of divine Love. But the one 
step and the faint desire are not 
enough; for yet-enother verse reads, 
“Incline your ear, and come unto 
me.” This tractable attitude is 
sometimes the last one which a self- 
willed, self-opinionated mortal either 
wishes or consents to adopt. but 
sooner or later everyone has to learn | 
the lesson of self-surrender. 

One who is learning to drink in 
the “milk of the word,” the simple 
truth about God and his own true 
selfhood, then seeks also the “wine,” 
which the textbook designates as 
“inspiration; understanding” (p. 


|this banquet of Christian Science, 
| this feast and flow of Soul. Ask them 
to bring what they possess of love 


‘and light to. help leaven your loaf 


and replenish your scanty store.” 
And then she counsels to count 
the “accessions to your love, and 
see that nothing has been lost.” At 
these gatherings of thankfulness, to 
which one comes both to give and to 
receive, everyone is enriched and 
many a discouraged mortal, listening 
to the experiences of others so simi- 
lar to his own, has laid down his 
burden of fear and self-pity and in- 
clined his ear to the song of hope 
and joy and purity. 

The fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah 
closes with a wonderful picture of 
abundant fruitfulness, spiritual guid- 
ance, and prosperity. -Why, then, 
should human lives sometimes seem 
so arid, strained, and joyless, when 
this loving and impartial invitation 
contained in: Revelation is held cut 
to all. alike: “‘And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, 
let him take: the- water. of life 
freely’? ; 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into French] 


A Wayfarer in South 
America 


The mist sprayed itself out into 
began to glitter as 


in front of him, as though to show 
Their cries, as they flew, 
sounded as though each bird were 
‘calling him to “go it.” “I I] go it fast | 
enough,” he said. 

For a long time he heard no other 
noise than the cries of these birds | 
'and the drumming of the feet of the 
‘horse. As he went on he caught | 
another noise, which at first he| 
thought. must be the wind in the} 


l\tree-tops. Then, as it grew louder, | 


‘he recognized it as the noise of 
water. He came round a curve upon 
a scene so beautiful that it made him 


He came unexpectedly upon a ra- 
vine or gash in the hill. Close to — 
on his left side, the hill, which ha 
always been steep, changed suddenly 
to crag, over which a brogk was fall- 
ing in white, delaying® mists, for 
some seven hundred feet. At the foot 
of the fall some long distant collapse 
had made an undercliff, nearly flat, 
across which the water loitered in a 
broad shallow rock-basin, till it 
reached another fall. What he had 
been hearing was the noise of the 
falls. 

As the ravine and pool made a 
wide-open space, all the hillside in 
front of him was in such light that 
he could see, for the first time, what 
colour can be. The timber grew to 
great heights beyond the pool, but 
all the timber down the glade was 
heaped and piled with a pouring fire 
of creeper in blossom. A white-flow- 
ered creeper had piled itself like 
snow even to.the tops of the green- 
hearts, and fell thence in streamers 
and banners. 

All the crags, as well as the rocks 
of the pool, were of a pale blue col- 
our, like lapis-lazuli. Mists from the 
falling water made rainbows all 
down ‘the cliff. White birds cruised 
among the rainbows and changed 
colour in them. 

He saw all this in a few seconds 
f admiration. Then he saw that the 
troad shallow pool was peopled by a 
priesthood, in rosy mantles, moving 
with an exquisite peace along the 
water. The leading priest rose into 
the air silently.and gracefully: the 
others followed: till all the flight 
were moving away, more like flowers 
or thoughts or dreams than birds. 
He watched them till their effortless 
wings drooped:them to some lower 
pool out of sight. “Those are the 
rosy ibises,” he thought. 

“IT must be getting near ‘the. big 
dry pan or valley,” he thought. “I 
hope I haven’t gone wrong.” 

Almost as he uttered the thought, 
the thickets thinned to an. under- 
growth in blossom noisy with bees. 
A few yards more brought him out 
on to the “very big dry” of the savan- 
nah, which was unlike anything ever 
seen by him. 

His first thought was that it was 


the crater of.a volcano or the bed of | 


a lake, perhaps twenty miles long by 
seven broad. It may well have been 
both, in turn. Now it was an expanse 
of grass ringed-by hills.. Some eagles 


suited the vastness of the expanse. 


‘the vastness made him -catch his 
breath. He was the king of that 


wind and grass, with elapse of tus- 


‘| orders and be made payable to 


The Cheerful Heart 


God delights in nothing more than 
in a cheerful heart, careful to per- 


clearness and the tops of the trees | form nim service. What perest = it 
the sun rose| that rejoiceth not to see his child 
higher. Little birds came flying just | 

| duty? — Owen Felltham, 


limits of a filial 
in ‘“Re- 


pleasant, in the 


solves,” 1620. 
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- Spot! S Strange Adventures 


A True Story 
By LOUISA M. TUTEWILER 


ELL, children,” said Grand- 

ma, in answer to our 

coaxing for another one 

of her childhood stories, 

“Ty tell- you about some of the 
- gtrange adventures of Catherine’s 
little red cow, Spot. | 
“When Catherine was born on our 


old Indiana farm, there was never a 


happier sister than I. To have a dear 
little sister of my very own to love, 
and pet, and play with! It seemed 
then, and has ever since, that she 
- belonged to me. 

“She was six weeks old when we 
 jeft the farm. My little brother, 
George, and I used to talk often 
about how sorry we were for her 
because she could never know the 
pleasure and delight of the dear old 
Ohio River farm as we had known 
it, and while, in a way, we were 
glad to go back to Lawrenceburgh to 
be with our old friends and relatives 
again, the thought of leaving the 
many loved things was very hard. 
Our dear old wading place down in 
the bayou, and our beautiful house 
in the tree, our own rooster, Julius 
Cesar, and his family of pet hens 
and dear fluffy little chickens, the 


cunning little kittens, and our old/ 


horse. 
Farewell to the Farm 
“There was one very glad thought 
to comfort us, however. We did not 
have to leave Catherine’s little red 
cow, Spot. She had to follow wher- 
ever Catherine went, so as to give 
our dear little baby sister the good 
rich milk she needed. We had a 
farewell talk in the tree-house at 
sunset, the day before we were 10 
leave, and we wondered if other 
children would sit up there and be 
rocked by the waves, and listen to 
all the good-nights of the birds and 
squirrels and our dear pets. 
“Next morning we were all ex- 
citement—sad one minute, glad the 
next. We took passage on the 
_ steamer, Morning Star. But when the | 
- time came for little Spot to come on/| 
board, she was so frightened that the 
boatmen could do nothing with her. 
Father thought that we children could 
manage her, and he called us down. 
There was she, still on the bank but 
I patted her and George whispered in 
her ear, and she walked onto the 
boat with us, as quiet as a lamb. You 
see, she trusted us, and George could 
always soothe an animal by whisper- 
ing to it in that way. She was quiet 
and seemed happy when I milked 


her every morning and evening és 
ing our three days’ trip, but she did 
not like and could not understand 
all the strange noises on the boat. 
We felt sure that she was a very 


happy little cow when she walked} 


off that boat between us, at Law- 
renceburgh. 

“Father helped us to get settled 
in our Rew home and then he had to 
leave us for a few days and go to 
help the man at the farm to put in 
the spring crops. 

“Spot was as settled as we were 
now in a nice little house of her 
own, and she seemed very happy. 
But a week after Father left heavy 
rains began to pour down, day after 
day, and everyone began to prepare 
for the threatened flood. One day 
Grandpa Tate came with several of 
his workmen to move us to safe 
quarters, as the levee had now given 
way and the Little Miami River 
would be with us before morning. 

“They moved our carpets and all 
our furniture from our lower floor 
into the auditorium of Henry Ward. 
Beecher’s church, which stood next 
door to us. They brought the cook 
stove up to the second floor and 
made a kitchen and dining room of 
our back bedroom. Fortunately, our 
bedrooms were all large, and two of 
them had grates, so that our little 
family was comfortably fixed. But 
now Spot was again a problem, as 
she must be near us to be milked. 

A Raft for Spot 


“Grandfather decided that the only 
thing to be done was to build her a 
raft in the front-hall, which was 
wide and had double doors that could 
be left open. The men worked with 
hearty good will and had it ready 
long before dark. They had a rail- 
ing round the raft with a strong gate, 
and they broughf a box for her food 
and hay for her bed. , 

“The water was now over the barn 
floor and a foot deep in the yard. 
Spot was growing excited and was 
afraid to come through the yard with 
the men, but I called her from the 
house so coaxingly that she finally 
started. She utterly refused, how- 
ever, to come in at the front door. 
She seemed to think that was not 
the proper thing for a right-minded 
cow to do, and it was only after much 
petting and coaxing and showing of 
the corn and oats in her feed box 
that she decided, as our invitation 


Letters and extracts from letters. 
Glen Ellyn, Ill.', 
Dear Editor: : 

I am too small to be a girl scout, 

so last June I starteda “Help Mother 
Club,” for girls who are too small 
to be girl scouts. We have a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a flag, and 
badges. 
Each day we write down what we 
do to help our mothers, and then at 
the meeting, which is at 3 p. m., on 
Tuesdays, we report. 

We had 15 members before we 
divided, but now we have a north 
and south side club. Each club has 
-11 members. | 3 

I think it would be nice if children 
all over the world had “Help Mother” 
clubs. Dorothy Jean W. 

[A club to help “Mother” sounds 
_ just right, for love and service should 
~ begin at home, shouldn't they? Ed.] 


Bexhill-on-Sea, England 
Dear Editor: 
I can play the Grieg Waltz on the 
piano, and a Russian piece, and now 
I am learning the Bach piece. I can 
play several little pieces which 
Mother made for me. We have got a 
‘ kitten and a loving black cat. 
Ruth G. 
[Thank you for sending me your 
picture, Ruth. You are certainly do- 
ing well with your music for a five- 
year-old. Ed.]_ 


/ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Editor:. : 
I wish to tell you of my apprecia- 
tion of the Monitor, especially the 
Children’s and Young Folks’ pages. 
I like Snubs and Waddles because 
they make me laugh. I also like 
Milly-Molly-Mandy, and the Sunset 
Stories, because they are so inter- 
esting. Current events, which teaches 
me things I did not know before, 
has been a great help to me. I wish 
“Things to Make” would be in more 
gften. There are so many stories 
in the Monitor which I love to read, 
but it would take too long to men- 
be the names of them, so I guess 
cb bm cl my letter with love to 
Ii the children who read the Moni- 
Frank M. 

[We will remember about “Things 
“to Make,” -Frank. Would not some 


: of the boy readers of the Monitor like 


to send in letters or short articles 


describing interesting things they | 


have made? Ed.] 


ee Rockville Center, N. Y. 
ee 
he t reads The Children’s Page, 
The Su Stories, and “I Retord 
Only the Sunny Hours” to us. We 
on very much. 
We have a little pony named 
mamed Frisky,. 


, adog. 
me ge We have a sum- 


tralia, and from England, Switzeér- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Greece, and 
Bulgaria. Ed.] 


Leeds, England. 
Dear Editor: | 
I go to the Sunday School of -Sec- 
ond Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Leeds, and I like to go very much. 
I get a Sentinel or a Monitor. every 
Sunday. Reading about Snubs makes 
me laugh. I am eight years old, and 
my favorite Psalm is the twenty- 
third. Iren B. 


Rockville: Center, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy The Children’s Page very 
much, and I enjoy Snubs..If I ever 
had a dog I would call him Snubs. 

I live at the seashore with my 
aunt and uncle. They have a big boat 
that I steer. I go swimming every 
day. I would like to get in touch 
with someone of my own age. I 
am 13. ‘Muriel J. 


National City, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

You will be very glad to hear that 
Snubs had his party at last. There 
were 15 children altogether besides 
grown-ups. The first thing we did 
was to play Snubs. After that we 
had our photos taken. Then we all 


went to the American Legion Gym-|,, 


khana. It is something like a horse- 
show. The thing that I was most in- 
terested in was the horses jumping 
through fire. 
With lots of love to all the boys 
and girls who read the Monitor. 
Patricia M 


The editor would also like to thank 
the following boys and girls for their let- 
ter: Frank M., Robert W., Viree | at 
Jean N., Lovey Ww. 


| give her her breakfast in the morn- 


was. ‘so: pressing, and the water was| - 


rising higher over her legs, to enter 
and step, onto the raft. I stayed on 
it with her until Grandpa had fas- 


tened the gate. 


“When IL went. next morning to | 


milk I found the raft in three feet 


of water.. I climbed over the balus- | 


trades to reach Spot, ewho seemed 
overjoyed to see me, and tried to tell 
me all about the trials of the night; 
but I assured her I should come 
down to talk with her every chance 
I had that day. 

| Riding the Flood 

“From our front upstairs windows 
we’ saw many queer craft, float by. 
At times a chicken coop would pass, 
the chickens- perched on top of it, 
having a hard time to keep their bal- 
ance; at times a, gate or a smoke 
house; once a porch upon which sat 
a cat.. Many boys were out on rafts, 
busy rescuing such passengers, and 
they called ‘good day’ to Spot and 
dared her to come out on her raft 
for a race. These :little boatmen 
brought us our mail and groceries, 
and it was plain that they enjoyed 
the excitement of it all, not realizing, 
as did their elders, the aftermath of 
those floods. 

“It. was two weeks before Spot- 
could return to her barn. We led her 
back very gently and she found it 
clean and sweet, with a fine bed and 
a good supper awaiting her; but 
Spot’s adventures had evidently un- 
settled her, for when I went out to 
milk her the next morning, she was 
gone! Despite advertisements. and 
inquiries, we heard nothing of her 
for two years.” 

> > +> 


“Two years after Spot’s mysteri- 
ous disappearance, Father, whose 
business then was to select and buy 
cattle for a large Indianapolis firm, 


had an engagement with Mr. White, |- 


a farmer who ‘lived not far from 
Lawrenceburgh. Out over the hills 
he went on horseback to spend the 
night at the White farm, antl that 
evening, when he went to the barn 
with the owner to look at the stock, 
he noticed a cow that looked like 
Spot. He remarked upon the re- 
semblance of that cow to one that 
he had once owned, and Mr. White 
answered by- relating this story: 
““That cow,’ he said, ‘has ‘a 
strange history. One evening, about 
two years ago, my. little daughter, 
Mary Margaret, went with me to see 
the cows come home and to hold the 
gates open for them. After our own 
cows came a strange, wild-looking 
one, running and bellowing. She ran 
straight to Mary Margaret and I ran 
after her as fast as I’ could go, be- 
cause she looked so excited, but 
when I reached them, the cow had 
her head on Mary Margaret’s shoul- 
der and was mooing and crying in 
a most pitiful manner, andthe child 
was patting her and saying, ‘‘Poor 
Bossy, poor Bossy!” She begged me 
to take the stranger in. “Oh, papa,” 
She. exclaimed, “don’t turn her: out 
in the road! I think she is lost and. 
tired; let’s give her a good .supper 
and bed. ” We did take her in, and, 
in the morning, she was so delighted 
to see Mary Margaret that we let her 
stay on. We advertised her, of 


course, but no one came to claim 


her.’ 

“Father then told the farmer about 
our little Spot, and Mr. White said, 
“We've always thought that she must 
have lived with children and have 
been a great pet. I’d like to try an 
experiment, for I believe that ani- 
mals never forget a voice. When I 


ing, you come up behind her and 
Speak to her.’ . 

“Well, as Spot was eating her 
breakfast, Father did go up. behind 
her .saying, ‘Poor old -Spot!’ She 
left her food and turned to him at 
once, rubbing her head against him 
and mooing in her old time way:’ 

““T don’t need any more proof,’ said 
Mr. White, ‘she belongs to you.’ 

“Oh, no,’ protested Father, ‘you 
have taken good care of her for two 
years and I would never take her 
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dren will be delighted to know that 
their beloved Spot has found a good 
home, and another child to love her.’ 

“So it was settled, and you can im- 
agine how glad we were to hear that 
Spot was tenderly cared for, and 
would always have a happy home 


away from Mary Margaret. My chil- 


with Mary. Margaret.” | 


Things’ Secret 


The Growing 


ILLY,” Mother said, “you’ve 
nothing particular to do this 
evening so please tidy your 
garden.” 

“Yes, I’ll do it, Mamniiy: ” Billy 
answered cheerfully, and he ran! out 
and banged the door and quite forgot 
that he had said the same thing ever 
so many times before. 


His garden was a sunny spot, but 


now the spring and summer flowers 
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were over and the plants stragsled 
about in an untidy mass, and weeds 
hid the chrysanthemums and Christ- 
mas rose plants which should have 
been getting ready to cheer the win- 
ter days with their bright flowers. 

Billy brought his tools and threw 
them noisily down on the path. Then 
“I’m starting, « Mummy!” he 
shouted. 

Mother’s voice answered and he 
went to his garden once more and 
began to pull the weeds up. But 
presently Sadie from next door 
looked over the. fence and Billy 
stopped work for a little. 

“See how busy I am, Sadie;” he 
said. “My garden’s going to be as 
tidy as Daddy’s.” 

When the postman came up _the 
path with. a hetter Billy made a ter- 
rible noise with his rake and hoe to 
show how busy Ife was, but his gar- 
den didn’t look much tidier. 

After a time Billy’s friend Dick 
passed the gate, so Billy ran to tell 
him how busy he was, and somehow, 
he had only just started work again 
when Mother called him in to bed, 
and the garden didn’t look much 
tidier. _ 

“I'll finish it tomorrow,” Billy said, 
kicking his shoes off with a clatter. 

Billy was thinking about gardens 
as he fell asleep, so it is not sur- 
prising that he found himself in a 
garden the minute after with a big 
round moon shining down on it. The 
garden had neat twisty paths be- 
tween trim beds of smooth brown 
earth, which looked as if-seeds ought 
to be coming up there and then. 

“If I had a watering can I’d soon 
make things grow,” Billy said loudly. 


Billy Watches 
Now the garden had trees at one 
end with fat yellowy-brown ‘buds on 
their branches and a little seat un- 


der them, so Billy Sat down on the 


seat and kicked the gravel 

But suddenly he was quiet, for he 
saw-tiny green shoots pushing up 
straight and strong in the beds. Then 
these begaw to unfold and buds ap- 
peared. And there wasn’t a sound in 
the garden. | 

Crocuses began to glow yellow and 


white and blue. Violets lifted shy | 


sweet faces, and Billy sniffed in the 
delicious scent and forgot to say a 
word, Pansy faces per ecrt to my. Mt 


i. ‘Shotthand: 


nodded friendlily. There were grace- 
ful chrysanthemums and foxgloves, 
and sunflowers and hollyhocks like 
sentinels. And there wasn’t a sound 
in the garden. 

Then Billy saw that the trees right 
over his head had leaves, and blos- 
sam, white and pink, was out, and as 
he looked the petals.fell away and 
tiny balls appeared in the cupped 
leaves. : 

“Apples and pears and cherries!” 
Billy whispered, as they turned from 
green to yellow, and the cherry 
cheeks blushed from faintest pink to 
deepest red. And there wasn’t a 
sound in the garden. 

Then Billy saw that the flowers 
spelt something and he read: 


“NOISE GETS NOWHERE. GROW- 
ING THINGS MAKE NO SOUND, 
BUT THEY DO THEIR JOB.” 


Billy was in bed when he woke the 
next morning but he remembered 
about the garden and he dressed like 
a busy, quiet mouse. He ran down- 
stairs happily on. tiptoe with his 
delightful secret bubbling up inside 
him, instead of whooping loud 
enough to make everybody jump. He 
was careful not to clatter his por- 
ridge spoon on his plate at breakfast, 
and he didn’t bang the door when he 
left the room, and he ran to his gar- 
den without saying a word to any- 
one. 

In about half an hour Mother 
came out and found Billy clearing up 
his tools, and his garden was as neat 
as the garden he had seen in the 
night, with the chrysanthemyms 
standing up straight and strong, and 
the Christmas rose plants lifting 
eager leaves toward the run. 

“Why, Billy!” Mother cried in sur- 

rise. 

“Oh, Mummy,” Billy said joyfully, 
“I’ve found. out about the growing 
things.” 


Who Am 1? 


Each of the following words has 
three letters, and when written below 
one another the initials (first letters) 
spell the name of a very popular 
little dog: 

1. The ocean. 

2. A short sleep. 

3. A vessel. 

4. A kind of cake. 

5. To _seetehe 
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The Fun of the Fair 


A Game. 

This jolly wet day:game can be 
made at home; all that you need is 
a dice, and some animal pictures 
cut out from any old papers. 

Cut out pictures of single horses, 
cows, sheep and pigs and paste each 
on a smal] slip of cardboard—color 
them also if you like. 

If you want to play this game be- 
fore you have collected enough pic- 
tures write the names of the animals 
on separate slips of paper—this will 
do for a makeshift. 

The animals are placed in rows on 
the fair ground—the table—then the 
dice is shaken and the game begins. 
According to the number you turn up 
so you “buy” from the fair. 

For six, you buy a horse; four, 
a sheep; three, a cow; two a pig. 
For one, however. you lose your turn 
and if you are unfortunate enough 
to turn up a five, then you lose all 
your animals for they must be re- 
turned to the Fair Ground. This is 
where the uncertainty and the fun 
come in. 

When all the animals have disap- 
peared and the Fair Ground is empty 
the player who has “bought” the 
largest number of animals wins the 


ga 


r 


Key to puzzle published Aug. 9: 
Up, ups up, 
Down, down, down 
Went little Billy Jones 
Into London town. 


Hop, hop, hop, 

Skip, skip, skip 

Went little Sally Sue, 
The potato chip. 
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Write for Catalog B. .0. BEETHAM, Mgr. 


- GREENWOOD’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


All commercial subjects; specialist in |. 


handwriting; individual instruction to 
each pupil; separate room for ladies; 
prospectus post free. 


5§ John Dalton Street, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Business College 
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10,000 business colleges, for typewriting 
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The Experiences of Betty Lou 
and Billy Bee 


CHAPTER II 


The First Day at the Farm 


NCLE HENRY wanted some 
help on the farm after break- 
fast. Betty Lou and Billy Bee 
were quite willing, and were 

soon following him through the 
sweet-smelling orchard scented with 
clover. Uncle Henry was carrying 
some yellow ears of corn under one 
arm, and a pail of warm milk. All 
the way, Betty Lou was wondering 
what the corn and milk were for, 
dnd she wondered still more when 
they turned into a little path at the 
end of which was a queer little 
house. 

“This is where Black Nellie lives,” 
said Uncle Henry as he dropped the 
yellow corn in front of a fine big 
black pig, twice as large as any they 
had ever read about in their Piggie 
Books. 

“Now, come quietly, for I do not 
want you to disturb her babies. You 
see, they have never seen any little 
folks. before,” Uncle Henry ex- 
plained. 

“Neither have we ever seen any 
little pigs before,” answered Betty 
Lou. Now, Betty Lou could see what 
Uncle Henry was going to do with 
the nice warm milk. Uncle Henry 
turned a little trough over and 
poured the milk into it, 
Black Nellie ate her corn, her babies 
drank every drop of the nice warm 
milk except a little bit which Uncle 
Henry had left in the bucket. 

“Shall we go back past the big 
barn, and see what I am going to 
give you for your very own?” asked 
Uncle Henry. 

“Yes, indeed,” they both answered, | 
and they climbed the rail fence and | 
crossed the rye field to the barn. 

A big white cat came bouncing out 
of the barn toward Uncle Henry, 
who took her in his arms. “Isn’t she 
nice? Her name is Snowball. She 
lives in the big wagon™here in the 
barn. She és trying to tell you about 
her kittens,” explained Uncle Henry. 

Snowball had two tiny kittens, one 
white like herself and one a pearl 


gray. ° 
Snow White and Smoke 


Betty Lou whispered for fear of | 


waking them. “I want the white one, 
and I'am going to name him Snow 
White.” 

Billy Bee agreed, for he wanted 
the gray one, and decided to call it 
Smoke. 

“Arti they are going to be your 
very own and you can take them) 
back to the city with you if Mother 
will let you,” said Uncle Henry. 

“Hooray!” they both snouted. 

Uncle Henry then lifted them up 
and showed them behind the manger 
where the horses ate,‘a tiny baby 
colt. . Betty Lou looked at it with) 
wide open eyes. “I just ‘hope it| 
doesn’t grow up. It is so cute that 
way.” 

“But it will, 
be as large as 
Uncle Henry. 
The children followed the garden 
path to the house. Betty Lou liked 
a little narrow ridge that ran along 
the path, so she walked part of the 
way on that. Then Uncle Henry went 
off to the field whistling. 

A Visitor 


Just as they were sitting down to 
lunch, a big Se up to the side 
door. It was a neighbor who had 
come to see about some wool and he 
had brought his little girl with him. 
Betty Lou thought she was so sweet 
and so quiet that she showed her the 
little red purse she had carried on 
the train, hoping to make her talk. 
Little Evelee was delighted and kept 
pointing her little finger at the 
Humpty Dumpty on the top of the lid; 
When her father was ready to go she 
held it so tight in her hand that Betty 
Lou told her she might keep it. 
After this Betty Lou felt she just 
had to see the kittens again, so Billy 
Bee went out to the barn with her. 
The sun was shining down through 
a window in the top of the barn and 
fell right.on the spot where the kit- 
tens were lying. 

As soon as they had patted and 
rubbed the soft fur of the kittens, | 
Betty Lou discovered a ladder at the 
back of the barn which led to the 
window through which the sun came. 
“Oh, look at that tall, thin ladder! 
It goes to the very top of the barn!” 
The Secret 
Billy Bee’s eyes danced. 
let’s go up there,” he said. 
He climbed up until he seemed 


and some day it will 
its mother,” said 


two little birds in it. 
into the nest. 


had seen something sacred. 


and while? 


“Come on, 


very far away, and right below the! 
window he gave « shout. He had put 
his hand into a bird’s nest and there 
Betty Lou 
climbed up very carefully and looked 
Then she climbed 
down very quietly just as though she 


“We won't tell anyone and we will 
come here every day to see them and 


|watch them grow. Uncle Henry 


doesn’t know about them or he would 
have told us,” volunteered Billy Bee, 

That evening Uncle Henry took 
them with him to get Bossy. On the 
way he pushed the grass back and 
told them to come quietly and see 
what was there. It was a meadow 
lark’s nest lying on the bare ground, 

“Now I am sure you have never 
seen anything like this before,” said 
Uncle Henry. 

“Not on the -ground,” answered 
Billy Bee. “And not quite such smal] 
birds, But it’s a secret,” he added, 
looking very mysterious. 

Two very happy children went to 
bed that night. Billy Bee was happy, 
for he was going to be of great 
service on the farm, and that was 
juts what he wanted. And Betty Lou 
just hugged herself when she 
thought about Snow White and Bossy. 


(To Be Continued) 


A Leaque of Dolls 


HAT little girl would not 
| enjoy owning a family of 150 
| dolls, especially if these 

dalis were from practically 
every country in the world? It would 
be such fun to have the very same 
sort of dolls that all the other little 
girls of the world were playing with 
—the children of Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Japan and Czechoslovakia. 

Just such a fascinating group has 
been assembling for about 25 years 
under the roof of Mrs. Jessie Wright 
Whitcomh’s home in Topeka, Kan. 
She is the mother of five boys and 
| one girl. These children and their 
'father decided the mother should 
|have a still larger family; so every 
Christmas and birthday each mem- 
ber of the family gave her a new doll. 
The collection has grown amazingly, 
both in’ number and interest, until 
now it is one of the most attractive 
doll families in-existence. 

There are dolis from Hawaii, the 
Philippines, China, Japan, Syria, 
South America, Russia, Spain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Cuba, Alaska, Italy, Alsace-Lor- 
raine and Sweden: not to mention all 
_types of American citizens, from the 
cowboy to Fifth Avenue belles. A 
Pueblo Indian cerémonial.- doll, a 
dancing Chinese doll, a walking 
French doll, and a diving doll 
equipped with a hatchet for: cutting 
away under-sea growth are some of 
ithe interesting members of the fam- 
{ily. There is a damsel dressed in the 
| coat-of-arms of Munich: another 
dressed by the suffraget‘es of Eng- 
| land in 1912, and bearing their colors 
'of green, white and purple: and a 
| Swiss school girl with a red um- 
brella and canteen over her shoulder. 
| One doll, made by the mountain- 
| eers of Tennessee, wears a long 
dress, which can be flopped upside 
down to reveal another head and pair 
of arms. Two interesting members 
of the family were made by Khathe 
Kruse of Germany. Mrs. Kruse was 
the wife of a sculptor who decided 
that his three daughters should not 
have any dolls. Remembering her 
Own childhood pleasures, Mrs. Kruse 
thought better and made dolls for the 
girls herself from towels stuffed with 
sand. Then other ways of making 
them came to her, until she became 
noted for her dolls and in 1912 was 
asked to exhibit them in a home- 
made toy exposition in Berlin. By 
this time the interest of her husband 
had been aroused and he began 
modeling charming heads for them 
himself. The fame of these dolls has 
spread over the world. 


Some of the finest American-made 
dolls are the Shoenhuts, with wrists, 
ankles, knees, elbows, necks, and 
hips jointed by finely fitted wooden 
ball-and-socket joints instead of 
wires or strings. : 

Five Russian dolls carved out of 
wood by Russian peasants make a 
gay sroup. A man and a woman rep- 
resenting peasants of Ecyador were 
carved and painted by natives of that 
country. A sturdy little Japanese fig- 
ure represents a Samurai, one of a 
| class. of soldiers distinguished be- 
‘ciuse they have the privilege of wear- 
ing two swords. He is considered one 
of the finest dolls of the collection, 
and has never been seen to draw 
either of his swords since joining 
this miniature “League of Nations.” 


Sunbeams 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Wiggly, playful sunbeams, 
Flitting everywhere, 

I see you on the ceiling, 

And then’ you’re on my chair, 


Flashing, golden sunbeams, 

Playing hide-and-seek, 

You call me every morning 

With a kiss upon my cheek. 
Rose Saffron 
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Teach Character B uilding 


mind shown by outward be-| tice such conduct that evidence char- 


comes is quality of|relationships. It is those who prac- 


havior,” 


was a statement | acter worthy to be so called. In my 


made by a member of the Junior| office I frequently have visitors who 


Cou 
public exposition given at the 


neil Pathfinders of America at aj are practically illiterate, but who are 
law-respecting and self-respecting | 


Brooklyn | Chamber of Commerce, citizens with big hearts. 


showing the work being done by this 
organization in the public schools of 
Greater New York. 
in New York City 
about: three . -years.ago among a few 
children in'a community settlement,. 
this work has grown in the public 
-schools to number more than 4000 
mem rs interested in becoming 
Engineers,” learning to 
build character and to become law- 
abiding, law-respecting, and’ self- 
_Yespécting citizens. Mrs. Neta Jean 
man-has been executive secre- 
tary of the work in New York City. 
Three or four days a week she visits 
the schools. The rest of the: time 
she is busy reading*the letters from 
boys and girls who are so in earnest 


in .their interest of learning to 


establish right thoughts where evil 
Many of these 
children are without what is usually 
called “home influence,” for often it 
is necessary for both parents to be 
occupied in gaining a livelihood. 

“We call the work training ‘human 
efgineers’,” said Mrs. Boardman. 
“Just as engineers go to mark out 


_* the path of a railroad, or other road, 


these boys and girls find the path 
to character building. It is not re- 
ligious teaching, but moral and ethi- 
cal, so it is accepted by those of all 
races and creeds. It is necessary 


_” for the Pathfinder teacher to get per- 


mission from the principal of the 
school to inaugurate the work. Then 
the co-operation of the teachers is 
needed and when all is harmonjzed. 
the Pathfinder teacher is allowed to 
have a class for about 20 minutes, 
once a month, during which time the 
lesson is gone over and a printed 
synopsis of it given to each child 
who takes it home, reads and pon- 
ders it, and often the influence of 
these lessons has. reformed the 
adults and peate has come to homes 
turmoil prevailed before. 


During the month, the children who 
make up the Pathfinder Council hold 


Reasons for Its Welcome 


“My reason for welcoming the 
Pathfinders into my school is a reali- 
zation of difficulties in the way of 
the grade teachers in trying to teach 
|morals as a subject. Arithmetic can 
be measured by examination; spell- 
ing can be measured by examina- 
tion; but conduct and ethics can- 
not be measured by an examination. 


\was handling a particular problem 
and specializing on that and that 
alone, and that only a half hour 
once a month was requested for the 
lesson, I was glad to give it a trial. 
It is a philosophy that children can 
understand. It teaches the practice 
of responsibility as a member of a 
community. 

“The Path 
very much. 


ders have helped me 
n all social relation- 


siderate, make allowances and at all 


-{times have shown remarkable tact 


end judgment. The system inculcates 
leadership, as path finders are not 
path followers. After two years of 
Pathfinder work in Nathan Hale 
Junior High School, I have ample 
opportunity to valuate results. There 
is need of moral training in the 


en effectiveness which the classroom 
teacher cannot get, because the 
Pathfinder teacher has one partic- 
ular problem on which she is cen- 
tering her thought. The Pathfinder 
teacher is free from the petty school 
problems and can, therefore, bring 
moral training in relation to out- 
side life. The children really ‘have 
been and are responding to the Path- 
finder -lessons in a way that con- 
vinces me they have a genuine lik- 
ing for it. I am grateful for the kind 
of work that has been done in the 
schools and hope it will continue.” 
The Pathfinders of America were 
organized in 1914 in a church-house 
attic where J, F. Wright, of Detroit, 
met four young men as their Sunday 
School teacher to discuss practical, 


a meeting and discuss among them-} constructive human psychology to- 


. selves and with their school teacher 
* the practical benefits of the lesson, 
to the Pathfinders headquarters tell- 
ing. what particular point in the 
' lesson appealed to him, and. why. 
- Listen to some of the letters and get 
an idea of what the children them- 
selves think of the work: 
“s BD Mrs. Boardman:’ I ama 
of . No. — and a mem- 
ber . the Pathfinders of America. 
Our last lesson was on the price tags 
of life. I think it gave many dis- 
\ honest boys and girls an idea of what 
it cost them to pay for their dis- 
honest acts. Yours truly, 
Francis McC—. Age 13. 
Another from a high-school boy: 
_ After we have a lesson on Friday, 
I go home and my father and I take 
great pleasure in talking over the 
topic on which we had discussed. 
Last time I asked him to name some 
“Price Tags” of life. I had to explain 
to him that the world is just. like a 
department store and then you 
should have heard him rattle off 
some of the prices of life. Needless 
to say. I was surprised, I didn’t even 
think dad, with all the problems of 
keeping a home and kids could even 
have time for it but he did and what 
is more he says every day in busi- 
ness life you encounter the “Price 
Tags” of life. I am anxiously await- 
ing the next Pathfinder day. ~ ~ 
Parents Like It 
“Often parents, express gratitude 
for changes for betterment in their 
children.’ In the discussions held by 
the juniors, as we call the juvenile 
Pathfinders, we hear such remarks 
as these, based on the lesson entitled 
'*Dare to 


‘speak out loud when somebody is 
do wrong.’ Another boy applied: 
the lesson by relating that he saw 
two boys fighting and stopped them. 
Another said, ep you see a gang 
destroying property do, your best to 
stop them.’ Another said, ‘You 
should never hit a horse with a whip 
when he is pulling a heavy load.’ 

80 On, 80 you see how tliey think 

t the lessons and the discussions 


t aie out the varied applications. 


“The work is to teach the children 
that ‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap, 
to impress upon them that character 
is one’s true self, that a good habit 

can be formed just as easily as a 
bad habit, and that service is all we 
have to offer society that is truly 
ours, and that service to our com- 
munity is a moral obligation fulfilled. 

“Come to our meeting at the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 


ween we will distribute certificates ' 


to those who have completed the 
two-year course and hear what 


adults and children have to say 


and. 
The | 
-- would rejoice out of doors. 


f 
the work. Then you can draw your. | 


own conclusions.” 

On the day appointed, there as- 
sembled in the Lounge of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce 125 boys 
iris of junior high schoo! age. 

‘was one when normal youth 
The 
— assembled in this room showed 

no signs of impatience, inattention, 


| or of being bored. And-there was no 
_. restraint. The decorum rated -A-1, 


gether with the law of compensation 
or cause and effect as it might be ap- 
plied in puilding human character. 


A few weeks later, this meeting 
was mentioned in a local paper and 
a copy of the paper found its way 
into a prison in Montana, where a 
‘man for the fourth time in prison 
was serving a 15-year sentence. Say- 
ing to himself, as he read the article; 
wt i ge had character, I would not be 
here,” he wrote a letter asking if he 
could get the lessons to study with 
the class by correspondence, His’ re- 
quest was granted and from this be- 
ginning the Pathfinders: work has 
constantly increased with good re- 
sults in prisons. 


Mr. Wright, the founder, who was 
present at the meeting in Brooklyn, 
it was Senator Ferris (then Gover- 
nor) of Michigan who suggested ‘+o 
him to put the work into public 


So, when I saw the Pathfinder work | ~ 


ships they are fine. Théy are con-|— 


schools. The Pathfinder teacher has} 


“would do more to prevent crime‘ and 


According to a statement made by. 


EDU ATIONA 
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schools by saying all the men and 
women who are in the prisons were 
once boys and girls and to . begin 
character building. with the young 


Rural Needs Met by Broadene 


Country School Curriculum 


make empty prisons than any other 
influence. 


To take this step, required teach- 
ers. These teachers must love and 
understand children and be conse- 
crated to the work. This is one rea- 
son of slow growth. Another is that 
the organization must be supported 
by private subscription. As yet the 
work is too young to see the great 
value of it, but from letters written 
by the children themselves telling of 
cases of individual reform by self 
effort, one can easily imply that it 
is easing the ,burden of juvenile 
courts and reformatories. 


Edwin L. Miller, supervising prin- 
cipal of Detroit high schools, where 
the work has been in practice: for 
some time, says.of it: “Of all orgen- 
izations I know, the Pathfinders are} 
doing the most to promote moral 
training in our schools. I wish that 
the time were here when they could 
be established everywhere.” 

-What is called a , “Pathfinder 
Guide Post” reads: “Teach a child 
to intelligently choose between right 
and wrong and you will not only 
touch the soul springs of his life, 
but you lessen the heartaches and 
tears, and reduce vice, crime and 
taxes. 

“No One can live higher than he 
thinks.” 


London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
HE County Education Commit- 
tee of East Suffolk 
* among English education au- 
thorities) has taken the step of keep- 
ing its children at schoo] an extra 
year. While in England generally 
children leave the elementary schools 
at 14 years of age, in East. Suffolk 
they now stay until 15. The change 


was made about a year and a half 
ago, and has necessitated a develop- 
ment of the curriculum with a view 
to maintaining the interest, of older 
pupils. 

In order that the change should 
not be unpopular with the parents 
and: public the curriculum has been 
broadened in such a way as to bring 
the schools into close ‘relationship 
with the industries ard living condi- 
tions of the county. The:chief occu- 
pation of the people in Suffolk is ag- 
riculture, and the curriculum of the 
schools has therefore been related to 
the interests of the countryside; at 
the same time care has been taken 
not to sacrifice the cultural interests 
of the children by laying emphasis 
upon the vocational aspect of educa- 
tion. 


Child Making His 


A curriculum including the history 


Own Environment 


of the countryside and the social 


New York, N. Y 

Special Correspondence 
N THE Walden School, children 
from infancy to college are 
helped to make their own en- 
4 vironment in response to their needs 
and interests. Here work has the joy 
of play and play is as serious as 
work, A child wishes naturally to de- 
velop himself, the school maintains, 
if his environmént of school and 
home help him to do so. Therefore, 


with sympathy and_ understanding 
inevitably seeks the help of his 
teachers for the unfolding of -his own 
individuality. He may need. en- 
couragement, but no one need drive 
him to work or to pl 
@ schoohka child turns as eagerly to 
mathematics, history and natural sci- 
ence as to athletics or the creative 
arts. All types of school activities 
are necessary for the development of 
well-rounded human beings. 

The Walden School was founded 11 
yéars ago in response to the need for 
developing a type of education suited 
to the interests of children growing 
up in the world today. Its aim is to 
develop independent children who 
can think, act, express themselves on 
their own. basis and who with the 
budding of their powers may better 
understand and master the world in 
which they are living. 

The school now includes nursery, 
complete elementary and high school 
departments; so a child may enter 
at the age of two and remain there 
throughout his entire school career 
being prepared, according to his in- 
terests or ‘abilities, for college or 
any professional training. 


Children Share Responsibilities 

The school is a slowly evolving 
community. The children carry the 
responsibilities of this community to 
the extent of their ability. 
make repairs; they decorate the 
walls; they organize proceedings, A 
eens oa of children helps the man- 


conditions, together with games and 
physical exercise is described in a 


the interest thus stimulated will lead | emorandum drawn up by the secre- 


(alone : 


of the countryside, the nature-study. 


an individual or a group into an- 
other line of original research in the 
field of science. The question, “Why 
does water always come down and 
not up?” started.the nine-year-old 


tary to the County Education Com- 
mittee.. This memorandum deals also 
with the school garden, the farin and 
other. units in the environment of 
the children. 


in the Walden School a child treated 


. For in such. 


They | 


group. on a series of experiments 
and investigations which lasted 
nearly two years. 


Music and Art Through Plays 
The musical composition, as well 
as much of the art work is inspired 


Plots of Wheat and Barley 


The activitics in the school gar- 
den, it states, should extend to the 
| cultivation of small specimen plots 
of farm crops. For example, plots 
of wheat might be grown showing 
by the varied activities that accom- | little joss with its red stem, yeomen 
pany the production of a play. which produces high quality flour 

The curriculum is so arranged ,£0° bread making, Swedish iron with 
that every child is expected to t 4 Sa Ree ee eee SS 

B exp O lake, few barleys. It would also be use- 
part in all the chief activities of:ful to grow small plots of the 
his group. But time is also allowed; natural grasses, clovers, and allied 


for choice of work in special periods, | Plants, helpful both from ithe agri- 
This gives ah opportunity for chil- cultural and the botanical point of 


view. 

aren as young as nine or ten to fol-|- One half-day a week on 2a neigh- 
low the line of their spécial interest | boring farm is recommended, the 
or abilities. Thus the: greatest ca- 

pacities of each child grow indi- 
vidually out of the soil of a general! The keynote to the training there 
cultural background. In this way |should be that of sympathy and kind- 
the school meets. the problem of; ness to animals, and an awakening 


under the supervision of the teacher. 


Sees 
rough conform- L 
earn 
“i Ea Language 


ing to a standardized pattern, but 
through making his individual con- 
tribution to the group. 

The environment at Walden is 
sufficiently flexible and sympathetic 
so that children may find creative 
opportunities in all their activities. 
The teacher’s part is avowedly that 
of a gardener—who surrounds the 
plant with harmonious conditions 
for growth, and then allows it to un- 
fold joyously and spontaneously ac- 
cording to its inner nature. Learn French, Ger- 

See see man, Spanish or Italian 

rn in your own home, in 
your sparétime. Listen- 
ing. to your phonograph 
you hear the voices of 
cultured teachers speak- 
ing to you clearly, distinctly, in the 
lan ae you wish to learn. You re- 
pea lesson with the record, then 
yiihout® it. -You will be surprised to 
see how quickly you can —m@gster 
any of these languages. 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
i the News 


Agen (ab- shat’); capital of 


' 


children being taken in groups of 12)/ 


‘vest, 


‘hold repairs. Where school canteens 


= | q 
of interest in the ever-varying round | 


of pleasant work which the farm 
provides—seed-time, haying and har- 
hedging, threshing, stacking, 
the care of beasts, the flowers and 
the fruit, the effects of winds, frosts 
and sunshine on the soil and crops. 
The records of the milk yield of 
each cow so carefully kept on all 
good farms would be for the. young 
boy a revelation and an education 
such as he would never acquire on 
the present system of going on the 
farm for the first time as a farm 
boy, to work under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

On the mechanical side, the memo- 
randum recommends that instruction 
should bé given on the farm or in 
the blacksmitk’s shop on farm ma- 
chinery. This instruction should in- 
clude handling the plow, the harrow, | 
the cultivator, the mowing machine, 
the binder and the threshing ma-: 
chine. In this department, as in 
others, the literary skill of the chil- 
dren may receive exercise by the 
writing. of sample letters to firmis, 
minutely describing spare parts 
wanted, the teacher taking care that 
the writing and grammar are cor- 
rect, and that accuracy and economy 
in description is- attained. 


Practical Problems 
Girls should: receive more instruc- 
tion in needlecraft than is at present 
the case, especially between the ages 
of 14 and 15. Importance should be 


attached to instruction in domestic 
economy, including cookery, laundry, 
household management and _ hounse- 


éxist, the girls should occasionally 
undertake the preparation of the 
school dinner, where many practical 
problems may be studied. 

When separate subjects are con- 
sidered it is important that they be 
related to the actual interests of the 
child and his environment. Arith- 
metic should be more practical and 
not formal. Measurements of areas 
and materials can be practiced in- 
stead of complex fractions, stocks 


algebra, simple formal geometry, and 
simple account keeping. Lessons on 
savings and simple economics, and 
also on citizenship or civics are rec- 
ommended, the basis of these lessons 
being industrial and social history. 


Recreational Side Emphasized 

Educationists generally will wel- 
come the suggestion that-the so- 
called recreational side of education 
should be emphasized, the term be- 
ing taken to include literature and 


Imusic, particularly choral singing, 


folk songs, and folk dancing. As the 
memorandum says, it should be the 


education of the young to teach them 
to live joyously and thus make them 
happy and contented citizens. A child 
who, on leaving school, can enjoy 
the good literature obtainable from 
the rural libraries, or one who can 
join a local choral society, or a boy 
who can take his place in the village 
ricket and football team, is much 
more likely to become happy and 


contented than one who cannot enter 


into the corporate affairs of the vil- 
lage. 
A strong point in connection with 


Pie new curriculum outlined by the 


Suffolk authority is that it was not 


formulated without consultation with 
people prominent in public life. In- 
terviews took place with leaders of 
women’s institutes, the farmers’ 
union, the trades unions, teachers, 
and inspectors of schools. The boys 
and girls themselves have also been 
consulted. The memorandum in- 
cludes the opinions of representa- 
tives of each of these sections of the 


object of those responsible for the, 


public, and all the quotations go to 
indorse the scheme of work laid 
down. For example, some of the 
boys and girls between 14 and 15, 
when asked what they thought they 


ought to learn, said “More grammar, 
so that we can understand things 
and write letters better.” Boys said 
they wanted “more wood work and 
gardening.” Girls said,~‘More cook- 
ery and more household work.” This 
broadening of the curriculum and 
this process relating it to the chil- 
dren’s actual daily living and sur- 
roundings undoubtedly help to en- 


and shares. .Practical work in arith- 
metic should lead to mensuration, 


list the interest of the children and 
the co-operation of the public. 


SCHOOLS—-European 
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| THE DRURY CHANNELL SCHOOL 


CREATIVE. DANCING. 


Classes for 
Professionals. Amateurs and Children 


at 
Sydney Hall. Pond Place, Chelsea 
Further paraculars frem;~ DRURY CHANNELL. 
Tlcphone Battersea O675 Je Dench iia swu 


Cunberland House School 


FOR GIRLS 
PAIGNTON, S. DEVON, ENG. 
Situated on the Sea Front 
Qualified staff. Sound modérn education. 
Preparation for Cambridge Locals; 
R.A.M. & R.C.M. music examinations, 
Abblet drawing examinations & elocution. 


For particulars apply: 
MISS FERGUSON, rincipal. 


Switzerland—COPPET COLLEGE 
‘‘La Chataignerzie”’ } 
COPPET near GENEVA 


A progressive school for boys from 7 to 18. 
Prepares for College Entrance Exe@minations. 
Special study of French. Stress laid on the 
development of character. Family life and 
care. Modern equipment. Beautiful situation. 
Luboratories and Work Shops. All usual 
American and English. references. 
ctus, ete. Apply ‘to the ieee 
EB. SCHWAR BUYS, B. 


sports. 
ros 
PROF. 


INSTITUTION | 
SILLIG “BELLERIVE” 


Tour-de-Peilz, near Vevey 
(Switzerland) 
First Class School for Basi 
Founded in 1836 


Principal: MAX SILLIG 


HEATHERHURST, 


264 South Norwood LAND 
LONDON, S: E. 25, EN 
First-Class Girls’ School wa 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 
HE P®INCIPAL 
Tel.. Sydenham 2688 


FOR ito PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 


Substituting the College 


——— 


Paper for Cub Reporting 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Special Correspondence 


: O BETTER medium of prep- 
aration for the profession of 


journalism is available than 
that offered through work on a col- 
lege newspaper, taking into account 


the general good to be gained in the 
long run by such training. 

A college campus is a news oasis 
for the driest of cub reporters. More 
news usually is accumilated by the 
doings of a student body and faculty 
than by the happenings in a city of 
the same population. Student leaders 
and athletes are continually doing 
things that they are eager to see 
printed in the college paper. Profes- 
sors are no less ready to have them- 
selves and their departments pub- 
licized to the highest pinnacle of 
publicity. Consequently, they give the 
beginning reporter all the informa- 
tion he wishes, and more too. Thus 
the cub on the college paper finds 
his task of gathering news a com- 
paratively easy one. This fact is an 
advantage to the cub in that it af- 
fords him encouragement, a thing 
any beginner needs and appreciates. 


While the college journalist is 
materially benefited by the encour- 
agement of this ease in getting 


stories for the student paper, the 
importance of a “nose for news” is 
stressed continually by the instruc- 
tors in charge of the staff. The fa*- 
ulty -dvisors charged with teaching 
the beginners, point out news, feat- 
ures and human interest elements in 
persons, things and events that the 
would-be journalist seldom can seé 
for himself. They render this service 
through the teaching of newspaper 
theory in the classroom and through 
private conferences with individral 
staff members in the editorial rooms 
of the student paper. They know 
what the beginning newspaper men 
and women ought to know, and they 
know how to teach it. . 

Told to Bring Back a Story 


But there is a different story about 
the reporter who begins On a ncews- 
paper without the advantages of a 
fundamental preparation. For in- 
stance, on his first day in the news- 


\paper office, the cub is told to get cut 


on the streets and bring back a story. 
That’s all—nothing more. If the bc- 
ginner is a stranger in the city, his 
task is doubly hard. If he has ary 


idea of where to look for news, he is 
a lucky exception. If he does suc- 
céed in locating something he thinks 
is news, he may fail to get the story. 
because he didn’t use the proper 
method of approach to the publicity- 
shrinking man that he encountered. 
Not infrequently such a reporter re- 
turns to his office without the story. 
What his boss says is scarcely en- 
couraging. 

Who is to blame for the misfor- 
tune of such a beginner? The un- 
fortunate cub did not have the fun- 
damental prerequisite, an adequate 
preparation for the profession of 
journalism. As is usually the case, 
his boss has neither the time nor the 
patience to drill him. Furthermore, 
most editors do not profess to he 
teachers and are not adept in school- 
ing raw recruits. 

The News Laboratory 

Again can be pointed out the value 
of work on a college newspaper as 
part of the preparation for the pro- 
fession of journalism. The student 
is permitted to break through the 
barrier of the composing room door, 
and is taught to make up a page just 
as it is done in any newspaper plant. 
His demonstration of initiative, espe- 


cially in an executive capacity, nets 
him promotion on the staff. Having 
been advanced to the head position 
on the staff, he is benefited by learn- 
ing how best he can obtain the co- 
operation of his staff members. This 
experience alone has an intrinsic 
value to the student journalist which 
he may put to good advantage when 
he becomes a full-fledged newspaper 
man in an Office of his own or when 
he serves as an executive editor 
for someone else. 

While preparing for newspaper 
work on a college paper, the student 
also has the advantage of obtaining 
a college education. 

These are some of the advantages 
of work on a college newspaper as 
part of the preparation for the prc- 
fession of journglism. The other 
part of the preparation comes frum 
practice of the fundamental points 
learned in the beginning. To be sure, 
getting these advantages costs in 
dollars and cents and takes time, 
usually four years; yet, when the 
time and effort saved in the long run 
is taken into account the investment. 
is sound. 


SCHOOLS—United States 


MANT ER HALL SCHOOL 


Across from the Harvard Yard 
HOLYOKE STREET 
The Famous Old Nolen School founded in 1880 
SUMMER: July, August, and September, 
Special Reviews for Fall Board Examinations 
and Fall School Entrance and Condition Ex- 
aminations. 
For Catalog and Full Information Address 
THE SECRETARY 
P. O. Box 1, Cambridge, Mass. 


Forest Hill School 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 


Unique in its Se for outdoor 
life and study Boarding and Day 
School for siria and boys... . Primary 
preparatory to high school. ... An out- 
door school delightfully situated in a 
pine grove on Carmel Bay. 


Indiana Law fs 


Unive.sity of Indianapolis 


leading to degree of 
Bachelor of ws. Graduation qualifies for 
admission to State and Federal courts. A 
lawyer’s law school. For information address 


Dean, Indiana Law School 
Indianapolis, ind. 


Bishopthorpe 


Two hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Congenial School Life and Profitable Study. 

Tennis, Riding. Swimming in the School's 

own ‘ 

Courses: College Preparatory. Home Econom. 

ics. Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Sec- 

retarial, Expression, Art, Music, Arts and 

Crafts, 

For New Catalog and Book of Views Address 


Mr. and Mrs, C. N. Wyant, Principals. 
Box 240. Bethlehem, Pa. 


Berkeley Hall School 


300 North Swall Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Co-educational Junior School where con- 
structive right thinking is fostered. 
Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1926 
Telephone Oxford 6814 
This advertisement appears only in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Three years’ course 


Marlborough School 
FOR GIRLS Established 1889 


Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 
College Preparation. Special advan- 
tages in Music, French, Art, Home Eco- 
nomies, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada 
S Blake. A. B.. Principal. 5029-B West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miss HARKER’S lta 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


“The Home of Stanford University” 


Outdoor life all the year round 
One hour from San Francisco 
‘oHege Preparatory and Special Courses 
Two-Year Post-Graduate Course 
Separate residence for girls from 
5 to 14 years 
Catalog Upon Requeat 


~ 


i, ‘4 P Military Academy 


On 30-acre estate at foot of 
famous Tamalpais Range; 

EN climate unsurpassed; hi 
pe ba standards; preparation for East- 
ern — Western universities; new build- 
and equipment; cavalry; band; large 


akiaiete d; swimming ane ; individu al 
upervi high schoo , also junice 
npervision boys of ro six seas rs 


A. L. Stewart, Supt., San Rafael, Calif. 


471 
Commonwealth 
Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


l Ken more 


School 


After August 19, 1926, 
Will Be Located at 


439 Pleasant Street 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


The school will continue unchanged 
except for the added advantages of 12 
acres of beautiful country for its i 
ground. The school will arrange to tra 

port its day pupils. 


made: 


Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, 
London, S. W. 7, England 
Day and Boarding School 


Girls prepared if desired. for Univer- 


OR the benefit of those who 
are considering enrollment 
in The Principia for the 
coming school year, the fol- 
lowing announcement is 


Dormitory space is still available for 
Upper School girls, Junior College 
men and Lower School. (7th and 
8th grade) boys. 


Applications from’ Junior, College 


omen and Upper School boys are 


receivable but will be placed on the 


-~ is. every point. Short addresses were 
Page by adults and short essays, or 
were read by the pupils. 
ripe Pade 5 cipal of Nat 98 Abra- 
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French department of Lot-et- 

Garonne, 73 miles east of Bor- 

deaux. It is now the scene of 

active Italian immigration. 
Sanchiehall (saw ’-ke-hall) oa 

Street, a well-known thorough- ike to conv ongaetey || rae abd ek Beit lee 
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PARK Kippington House 


- of “George Sand.” rage practical - 
Glamis (glahms, or glam’ -is), a are 
ma esc? 4 hada SEVENOAKS, KENT 
London main line 40 minutes, ~ 


castle in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s Send for FREE Book 
Enjoy the cultural benefita and business — and BOYS . 
- NEOTS, HUNTS, ENGLAND i High Class Boarding School for Girls 
from 8 to 18. — ” a ian Man- 


“Macbeth.” 
té that th 
John Campbell Shairp (sharp), seven pie bet te wy to peak 
oe 
sion. ltitud 4 Acres 
Grounds. Playing phy Home. prod- 


English educator and author, | spe Lapecuae 
and professor of eased at r its “and rares 
7 Roressore ay YB eeriptl uce, Central Heating. Daily Baths. 
merges 


waiting list pending possible 
vacancies. 


The first semester opens September 
thirteenth. 


sity Examinations & Sehalarships. 
Facilities for outdoor games & practi- 
cal work of many kind 


Day Boys taken up to: the age of 10. 


There is a large staff of University 
Specialists & trained teachers, 


Application to the Principals. 


ager in. budgeting. They are 
taught to ‘solhins that the problems 
of the school are their problems, and 
they spust help to solve them. The 
social consciousness thus aroused 
widens naturally to the life of the 
city and the world outside. 
: The. ers are constaitly ob-. 
serving and studying the child at 
school and at home, co-operating 
with the parents in an endéavor to 
and to meet his 
- Thus. the life of. the 
| ted home tinbiee et is re- 
| as 2 whole 
ari cers ie , Punity and cor- 
| , ‘the various depart- 
7 of the school. For example, 
much of the. ‘Sataral’ science work 
grows ave a bgp ioe that arise 
the roo The 


GRANGE 


Deepcut, near Camberley, Surrey, Eng. 


French German 
Spattish Italian 


Would you like to spegk French fluently? 
noe pes like tq. converte ‘wi ith ‘ ake 


* Ietters, 
_ Among 
ae’ oA High "School, 

T : Boarding School for Girls. Fully 
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- Co-Educationc? 
Lower School 


Upper School 
Junior College 
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Oxford. © 
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Ragusa (rah-goo’-zah), an an- 
‘cient fortified town of Dal- 
matia, now known as Dubrov- | 
nik, and forming part of: 
Jugoslavia. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS. COMPANY 


Dept. dept 304-360 ae al _~ koinig York 


-The Seaside School 


BEXHILL, SUSSEX, ENG. 
“The end belt won" 


aracte 
Scholarship 
A Career 


First Things First: 
Harmony 
Happiness 
He Srulnane 


GIRLS: 6-18, 


All subjects taught by highly 
staff on modern lines. Individual at- 
tedtion. Wrench a speciality. Garden- 
ing School .run in conjunction, Students — 
repared for the -R. . Exams. 
Terme 40 to 60 guineas per term. 


_ Principal, MRS. C. H. VIGERS 
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DRIN CIPI 


St. Lave, Mo. 
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NEW YORK BOND MARKET pei mai _ 


(Quotations to 1:20 p. m.) : 
Announcement is made that ' 


RUFUS S. TUCKER 
formerly Chief Economic Analyst in the United States 
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' .; Rails and Specialties in 
Good Demand—Oils — 
Mark Time 


NEW YORK, Aug. 16 (P)—Stoek 


prices opened the new week at gen- 
' erally higher levels, with initial deal- 
- ings featured by a rise in Chesapeake 
. & Ohio to a new high record near 150. 
Other representative rail shares 
were in demand, but profit taking 
caused mild recessions in General 
Motors, U. S. Steel and other industrial 
' leaders. 
The uniformly, favorable character 
' of recent domestic trade news was con- 
sidered responsible for an accumula- 
tion of buying orders over the week- 
- end which carried a number of special- 
ties to new top prices. 
Among these were Allied Chemical, 
General Asphalt and Electric Storage 
- ~—Battery. Trading continued extremely 
~ quiet through the early dealings. 
ilroad issues were firm but failed 
to make much headway despite the 
outlook for larger earnings, while oil 
shares marked time, pending the out- 
come of the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey meeting today. 
Rails in Demand 


Profit taking held some $f the most 
popular ‘issues, including General 
Electric, in check. / 

Foreign exchanges opened slightly 
lower, with sterling, French and Bel- 
gian francs all easing off. 

Many of the leading industrials 
were sold in the forenoon under 
cover.of the vigorous demand for the 
railroads which lifted the active issues 
from 1 to 3 points, and Jersey Cen- 
tral 12 points. Atchison, New York 
Central, Norfolk & Western, Balti- 
“more & Ohio and Northern Pacific 
were elevated to new high figures for 
the year. 

Several of the specialties were buoy- 
ant. Pullman getting up about 56 
points tq a new maximum price. 
General Motors went down 3 points, 
and de Pont 5, but the latter made 
up its loss speedily on the announce- 
ment of an increase in the quarterly 
dividend rate. 

Call oans .were unchanged at 4% 
per cent. 

Bonds Stronger 

. Apparently on its way to recovery 
after the flurry of selling which fol- 

_ _Jowed last week’s change in the Fed- 
~weral Reserve Bank rate, the bond mar- 
ket advanced today under the impetus 
of a brisk buying movement in con- 
vertible rail and oil liens and other 
semi-speculative issues. 

Norfolk & Western convertible 6s, 

Swinging into line with the upturn in 
‘fhe road’s stock, reached a new peak 
price at 164, up more than a point. 
€hesapeake & Ohio convertible 5s 
gpurted ahead nearly 3 points, and 
good exhibitions of strength were 
given by Delaware & Hudson 5s, 
Illinois Central 5s and International 
Great Northern adjustment 6s. Profit- 
“ taking caused moderate recession in 
Norfolk. Southern 5s and Rio Grande 
Western fifirst 4s. 

Despite the failure of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey directors to authorize 
capital or dividend changes which Wall 
Street had been expecting, a good de- 
mand developed for oil company secu- 
rities. 

Skelly 614s jumped more than 3 
points, and Union Oil of California 6s 
were strong. 

Kansas City Power & Light 5s and 
Ohio Public Service 7%s both ad- 
..vancing more than a point, led the 
public utilities to higher ground. 

_ Establishment of a new top price by 

‘German General Electric 6%s featured 
«trading in the foreign group. 

'A $5,500,000 offering of debentures 
_ for the Havana Electric Railway Com- 
’' DPany was quickly oversubscribed. 


"NEBRASKA BANKS 
: IN GOOD CONDITION 


-» » LINCOLN, Neb., Aug. 16 — State 
banks of Nebraska are in good condi- 
tion, with reserves of 19 per cent 


where the state law requires only 15 
per cent. A summary of reports June 
30 shows deposits of $284,000,000, a 
decrease of $1,500,000 from April 1. 
As time certificates and savings ac- 

-counts—which make up $168,000,000 of 

“the total—have increased during that 

time, Banking Secretary Griggs points 

-out that the deposit decrease is purely 

- seasonal and occasioned by withdraw- 
als of funds for financing crops and to 
take care of commercial commitments. | 

Loans and discounts are $219,000,000, 

: .a slight decrease, while cash shows 

$55,000,000. Borrowings from other 

banks have been reduced to. a little 
more than $4,000,000. 

-* There are 893 state banks under 
‘charter, a decrease of 115 from the 
.-peak period of war time. These have 

sh combined capital in excess of $23,- 
“000,000, with $9,000,000 surplus and 
~ undivided profits. 

_ Depositors’ guaranty fund had a 

. balance on hand at that date of $820,- 
830, and the bankers’ conservation 

_ fund, used to finance weak banks the 
* guaranty fund commission takes over, 

had a credit of $629,546. . 
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LONDON TRADERS | 
HOPE FOR SPEEDY 
STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


LONDON, Aug. 16—The stock mar- 
ket was steady today on hopes'of quick 
Busi- 


ever. 

The French finaneial position con- 
tinues to act as a disturbing factor. 

A further drop in the franc is ex- 
pected here unless a quick settlement 
of France’s debt to Great Britain and 
the United States. is smade. 

Oils were firm with the Lobitos is- 
sues in demand on rumors of favor- 
able developments in Colombia, South 
America. ‘This company has a close 
working agreement with the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. Leading 
industrials were better. Rubber 
shares were quiet. Royal _Dutch sold 
Rio Tintos 29%, Courtaulds 
5 25-32. 


JULY STEEL OUTPUT 


proximated 3,651,055 gross tons, com- 
pared with 3,750.658 in June and 3.,- 
084,472 in July, 1925. Output for the 
seven months | 


calculated at. 27.911,592 tons, com- 


,' pared’ with 25,467,543 in the corre- 


sponding period of 1925. 

These figures are based on reports 
te the American fron & Steel Insti- 
tute by companies ' which produce 
$4.50 per cent of the country’s total. 


in July, 3,544,367 in June and 2,916,710 
in July, 1925, and in seven momns 
26,376,454 tons, compared with 24,082, 
287 a year before. 

Daily output for 26 working days of 
July was 140,425 tons, a drop of 3831 
or 2.6 per cent from 144,256 daily in 
June, July daily output, however, was 
18 per cent above July, 1925, when 
daily production averaged 118,634 tons. 

Mills. operated on an average of 
78.20 per cent in July, compared with 
80.34 per cent in June, based on 


‘| theoretical capacity as of Dec. 31, 


1925, placed at 55,844,033 gross tons 
yearly. 


LEAD OUTPUT GREATER 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16 ()—Produetion 
of refined ai*imonial lead in the United 
States and Mexico in July was 205 tons 
greater tha nthe month before, amount- 
ing to 66,583 short tons. The output. 
however, Was 3724 tons less than in 
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3d 4%s re 100.31 100.31 100.31 100.31 
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54s °56.101.12 101.12 101.9 101.9 101.5 
’54.103.20 103.20 103.10 103.10 193. 
4s °52 107.15 107.15 107.10 107.15 107. 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 
For example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. 


AMERICAN STEEL. 
FOUNDRIES’ STRONG 
EARNING POWER 


Second-quarter earnings of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, equivalent to 
$1.58 a share on 902,745 common 


the first half or within 1lc A share of 
a full year’s dividend of $3 on the 
common.. In the ,first half of 1925 
earnings equaled $2.74 a share. 

Foundries has frequently in the past 
demonstrated its strong earning 
power, but never so-<clearly as in the 
three months ended June 30, last. In 
that period equipment business was 
quiet, and the carryover of orders 
from the first quarter only moderate. 
Yet profits represented a good aver- 
age, and were 27 cents a share in 
excess of first-quarter results. 

Repair business, of which Steel 
Foundries obtains a generous share, 


earn money consistently. Griffin Wheel 
Company, a subsidiary, is another im- 
portant factor. 

Indications are that business in the 
third quarter will be less in volume 
than the preceding three months. 
Railroads have been buying very 
scantily the last few months, and 
equipment makers’ backlogs are di- 
minishing. However, a pick-up in the 
fall is confidently expected, which 
should result in a satisfactory fourth 
quarter for the industry as a whole. 

Steel Foundries commands a high 
position financially, having a work- 
ing capital of $18,208,424 at the end of 
1925. Of this cash and government 
securities totaled $11,004,002. The 
company is free of funded debt, and 
has $8,881,300 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred ahead-of the junior issue. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER REPORT 
FOR HALF YEAR 


The statement of United States Rub- 
ber Company for six months ended 
June 30, 1926,,shows net profit of $4,- 
915,668 after interest and depreciation 
charges, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.85 a share earned on 
the $81,000,000 outstanding common 
stock. This compares with $5,875,204 
or $4.02 a share in the first half of 
1925. 

The consolidated income account for 
six months ended June 30, 1926, com- 
pares as follows: Le 

J“ae0 


926 s 
.$100,113,986 $92,530,127 
91, 957, 144 83,669,453 

8,860,674 

2,985,470 

Net prof 5,875,204 
First pf div 2,604,400 2,604,400 
Minor stk div.... 9.359 9 359 
Surplus ; 2,595,041 3,261,445 


Total sales 
Expt, dep, etc.... 

Op prof 
Interest 


Treasury De artment, and Assistant Chief, Finance and 
Investment Division, Department of Commerce, has be- 
come actively associated with this Trust as 
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Manager of the Economics Division 
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50 Pine Street 


First National Bldg. 
Boston : New York 

Fiscal Agent for 
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of America 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Trusts 


-Last-— | 


shares, came up to all expectations. | 
The company earned $2.89 a share in| 


seems to be the reason for ability to'! 


By the Assoctated Prese 


INDUSTR [ALS 
Sales in hundreds 
LA 


NEW YORK CURB MORRIS MOTORS’ 
STEADY GROWTH 


"98% 87% 877 ‘England's Low -Priced Auto 
Manufacturer Sells 
Stock to Publie 


Matiesenis 
Pw & Lt pf. ! 
Superpower A : 
Superpower B 
1 Arundel Corp : 
16 Asse G & E new. : 
1 Balban Katz ctfs: 7 
41 Can Dry G Ale n 45 
1Car Lighting & wai 
25 Celotex Co 2 
7350 Central Aguirre S 7 
4 Centrifugal Pipe . : 
4 Commonwealth n. 
] Cons Dairy Prod. 
4Cons G & E Bn. 557 5: 
1Cons Laundy C .. y 3% 991% | as a private company, 
19 Continental Bkg A his own financing. 
1 Copeland Prd A w 2 The company has a capital of £3 
69 ons Baking | ae 000. 000 in £3,000,000 744 per cent cu- 
5 tie Waren naa cn “ i i ; mulatiy e, preference shares, and £2.- 
2Doehler Die-Castg g ,‘* | 000,000 common. The whole of the 
33 Dubilier C&P new , | 2,000,000 common was issued as part 
30 Durant Motors ... | of the purchase consideration for the 
1 Duz Co Ine vtec .. | business, while the preference shares 
20 El Bond & Share n 7 5g | were snapped up eagerly by the public 
a Electric Investors 6 3. | at par. 
gy on Bh nt Co a 28 | The company has been formed to 
1 Wounds’ + age ty take over Morris Motors and its sub- 
1 Fox Theater A Sidiaries, Morris Engines (Coventr Vv), 
1Franklin Mfe Co Hollick & Pratt, manufacturers of 
15 Freshman Co (C.) | bodies for Morris cars, and Osberton 
1 Garod Corp | Radiators. Profits of these companies 
Feb a Corp A 5 for the last three years are notable, 
; ne Le telson a, compar ed with the poor showing of the 
1 Gen linger Sotto S : majority of British auto manufac- 
1 Gillette Saf Raz | turers: 1925, $6.177,725; 1924, $4/580.- 
+ * | 190; 1923, $4,756.660. 
The business was built out of accu- 
mulated profits, the amount of cash 
| supplied previous to this issue being 
| only £45,400. Today total net assets 
i% jare put at £3,358,956,. and good will and 
‘pending contracts valued at £1,641,000, 
‘.. | “Mr. Morris made his first car in 
”.* } 1912, but it was not until 1921 that 
'the public took serious interest in the 
23, : Morris product. There was a boom in 
|the British automobile trade the two 
{years following the war. Prices seared, 
' | but realizing the shaky condition of 
ithe ntarket, he kept production verv 
.. |low and was not caught in the general 
;Slump of 1921. 
| When other manufacturers were 
, | burdened’ with pte mes stocks, 
Morris introduced American mass- 
_production methods and produced a 
cheap light car which met with im- 
mediate success. The following. table 
| shows the rapid expansion of his sales: 
11925, 49,750; 1924 26,401: 1923, 15.987: 
| 1922 2, 4925; 1921, 2942; 1920, 1278, and 
1919. 337. 
Despite the general strike and the 
| coal strike, sales were well maintained 
‘ ‘for the first 10 months of the current 
> ; Season, totaling 44,173. 
.« 16% 3° ‘32 | The company now is concentrating 
ig gg 7 2 | on the export side. of the business and 
S Widdew fhonat Se is becoming a rival to Ford on the 
| Continent and in the British domin- 
STANDARD OILS | ions. Its sales of exported cars in- 
1 Anglo Amer Oil.. 17% : creased from 283 in 1922-23 to 4765 
1 Atlantic Lobos .. 1%, 2 | in 1924-25, ; 
15 Continental Oil . 2114 ' Mr. Morris’ success is due largely 
160 Eureka Pipe Line 491, ,; to the adoption of American methods 
160 oo Sig Bl pf on. rh. 5 _;in mass manufacture. During the 
> 490 Hlinoie Pine Lanatss | general strike,-only six of his 9000 
Sins Of Canada. : - | employees answered the call of the 
/ unions. He does not pay them on the 


s 
LON DON—W. R. Morris, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer who captured 
Tt 14’; part of Ford's low-priced market in 
| England, has converted his enterprise 
into a public company, Morris Motors 
(1926), Ltd. Until now he has operated 
doing most of 
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5 Cit Serv B pf.... 

3 Cit Serv BB pf... 

8 Colom Syndicate.. 

7 Creole Syndicate.. 
14 Crown Central . 

1 Euclid Oil 
12 Gibson Oil 

2 Gulf Oil Corp Pa... 
4 Kirby Pet 2 
12 Leonard Oil 

1 Lion’ Oi] Ref..... 
9 Mex Panuco .... 

5 Mntn Prod 

1 NeNw Bradford.. 
2NM & Ariz Land. 

9 Pandem Oil 

2 Reiter F Oil Corp 2 
9 Tidal Osage 
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lind Pipe Line ... 
27 Internat Pet .... 35- o43,\' high American level, but better than 
10 Ohio Oil §2 ‘'do-his competitors. 
_4 Prairie Oil & Gas. 514% 51% 51,4 } 
= aoter mening : 
Sout enn Oil... ; 
tr Stand “Oil PRESENT PROSPECTS | 
1 Stand Oil INDICATE BUSINESS 
~T T 
sf Stand 9% 49% WILL CONTINUE GOOD 
720 Stand il ¢ 118% 118% 
12 Vacuum Oil 104 103% ; Col. Leonard P. Ayres of Celeveland 
MISCELLANEOUS OILS in the August bulletin of the Cleve- 
1Am Maracaibo land Trust Company says: 
10 Beacon Oil No mid-summer duliness has de- 
9 Cities Serv veloped.in general business this year, 
|and this fact is noteworthy because 
in every other year since the war, 
with the single exception of 1922, 
there has been a genuine slowing down 
during the summer months. At the 
present time the fundamentals of 
business are sound, and the key in- 
dustries are active. 

Building construction is going for- 
ward in large volume; automobile 
production and sales are at exception- 
ally high levels; iron and steel out- 
put is unusually active; employment 
is general with wages high; credit 
conditions are easy; and the agricul- 
tural prospects are good in general, 
although distinctiy uneven as between 


:“ PROFESSOR FISHER’S 


200 Goodrich 
od 
2 Tidal Osage non-v 
4 Tide W Asso Oil.. 2 
68 Venez Pet q 
1 Warner Quin Co. 2 


MINING 
5Cons Cop Min.... 


Be} i OR SD vanes 97 


S 4s R&G dv '33 92% different districts. 
"AN 2% 


The present prospects are that no 
drastic change in these general con- 
ditions will take place during the re- 
maining months of 1926. Indeed it will 
| probably be the case that most of the 
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Bee OF PRICES | | Genin o- Quoted: by G._M Hiffords & Co, | Biv" pecnmenetiog foe, Mie, seven, Mehta 
2700 Gotham N.. 56 4 55% b Fall River, Mass. with an increase of 19,526 tons over the 


Prof. Irving Fisher’s wholesale price 700 Granby .... 24% % «2 Bid Asked | corres 
‘OTL ¢ . u Z 7 : ponding period last year. The 
eec4ndex of 200 representative com- 12800 Grt Nor pf.. 76% 7 American Linen ey err err ee 21 crude lead output in the two countries | 


WHEAT PRICES OFF 
AFTER EARLY RISE 
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BY :.3920—May 


modities and the relative purchasing Arkwright Mills ‘in J¥ly was 70,233 tons compared with * 


_ power of money for the last several 
a weeks, compared with the monthly 
--average since January, 1926, the low 
of January, 1922, the peak prices in 
May. 1920, follow (1913 being taken as 
100): 
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Yearly average.. 
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June average........ is 
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500 Gulf Steel... 744 73% 
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300 Houston Oil. 59% 5914 
1200 Howe So .... 37%, 37% 


12700 Hudson Mot. 68% 8. 


2100 Hupp Motor, 26 25% 26: 
1700 Ill Central ..124% 123% ager 
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200 Ingersoll R . 
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Laurel Lake Millis .. 


Lincoln Mfe Co 

Luther Mfg Co 

Mechanics Mills ..... 

Merchants Mfg Co...... 

Osborn Mills ......... fe horeas a 
Pilgrim Mills : 
Podcasset Mfg Co 

Richard Borden Mfg Co.. 
Sagamore Mfg Co 


Stevens Mfg Co “105 
Troy Woolen & Cotton Co.... 100 
Union Cotton Mfg Co 72 
Wampanoag Mills .. 

Weetamoe Mills ... 
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NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by H. Hentz & Co., New York 


and Boston 
(Quotations to 2 p. 


Mary.+++: 0. 
May °.....16.98 
July . cv en caeeee 


gE 
Liverpool Cotton 


| EE ee Fy 7 

Jan. eeeeee 8.77 7 
Mar ....+-: 8.84 8.85 
May beeees deat soit 


Ju A 
Spots 054. “up 7. one. 
Sales | Britian, 5000; 


TREASURY CASH 


Cash | eornee in the . United’ aig 


on Aug. ip was vigdaserp 


ici Fad. foo 


a [offering of securities. 
a note issue of about $3,000,000 will be 
5 announced within the next day or two. | ‘ 


* ' business 
- signed, 


uiet 
‘(Ameri- |. 
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50 _ 67, 186 tons in June. 


SUPPLY STORES MERGER 


NEW YORK, Aug. 16—Merger of more 
than 40 theatrical supply stores, located 


. in 28 states and 31 of the leading cities | 


'is revealed in the announcement that the | 


. | leading theatrical supply dealers of the | 
Q ' country 


are here completing. arrange- 
| ments with bankers for an early public | 
It is helieved that ' 


| The combined gross business of ‘the stores 
in this group is slightly under $8,000,000, 


- | it is. stated. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 


Unfilled orders of the International 
‘Combustion Engineering Corporation ap- 
| proximato $23,000,000, compared with 
: $20,000,000 May 1, last, says an official. 
‘During -the last week contracts for new 

aggregating $2,500,000 were 
These came from the United 
‘States and Australia. : 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16 (#)—Freight 
traffic ‘on the Canadian railroads ep tig 
up in the week ended Aug. 7, loading 
totaling 56,657 bly com on with 48, 323 
a year ago. Receipts from connecttons 
Sears 36,167 car loan compared with 


bad] 


HAVANA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

NEW YORK, Aug. 16 (?)—Heavy sub- 
scription of $5, 500,000 Havana Electric 
Railway Company, 25 year 5% per cent 
gold depentures with 25-year subscrip- 
tion warrants for the common stock was 
announced by Speyer & Company. 


| CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS 


| Cr e rubber imports fnto the United 
States in July totaled 37,087 tons, com- 
pared with 30,107 in June ‘and 33,918 tons 
_in July, 1925. Seven months’ total. was 
| 245.724 tors. eo™mnared wee 215,705 tons 
in the 1925 period. 


- ASSOCIATED OIL, ‘PROFITS: 


ter ended June 30, 1926 rts net 
learnings of $4,010, $34 atic’ sia fie ts 
peuete. comparing with eu 143,51 

second quarter © of 19 26. 
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Associated Oil Company oe, the quar-| p 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 16 (#)—Wheat 
prices opened the week today with a 


7 , | firm undertone, but initial gains failed 


| to hold. Foreign buying which was in 


« | evidence appeared to be more than 


= | counter-balanced as a result of. local 
4 


speculative selling. 

Opening at % off to % up, wheat 
receded all around to a little below 
| Saturday's finish. Corn, oats and pro- 
| visions were easy, corn starting at 
8, decline to %% advance, and subse- 
quently showing a .moderate general 

satback. 

Opening grain prices: Wheat, Sept. 
1.37, Dec. 1.41%, May 1.46%; corn— 
Sept. 8114, Dec. 35%, , May 91%; Oats— 
Sept. 39%, Dec. 4348, May 46%. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 


WILMINGTON, Del., Aug.. 16—E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours Company. de- 


"5% | clared a quarterly dividend of 3% per 


cent on the common stock. Previously 
2% per cent was paid on the common, 


stock of record Sept. 

The regular nonce dividend of 1% 
per cent on the debenture stock was 
also declared, payable Oct. 25 to stock 
of record Oct. -9. 

A special meeting of E. I. Du.Pont 
de Nemours Company has been called 


for Sept. 13 to pass upon the authoriza- 


_tion of an increase of capital stock 


from .1,330,829 shares to 2,661,658 
shares no par value. 

This is equal to the exchange’ lof two 
shares of new common no par value 
to one of $100 par value: 

COTY, INC., BUSINESS 

NEW YORK, Aug. 16 (#)—Coty, Inc. 

reports that while its business and net 


Senty: less than in the corresponding 
period last vear, July and August show 


; 2. 4015 
Brazil. (Cen El Ry) 1s 52... 94 94 
Us) &s ‘‘ 1041 


a substantial increase over a year ago. 
Net income for the ng sr was 
012, wey equal to 27 a sh 


‘The dividend is peyapie Sept. 15 to 


profits for the first half of 1926 were’ 


11 Eng Gold Mines.. 

5 Golden C Mines.. 

17 Kay Copper 

4Mason Val 
1 New Cornelia Cop 23% 
6 Newmont Mining 67% 
20 Nipissing Mines . 55% 
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2 Teck Hughes Glid 474. 
1 United Verde Ext 281% 
3 Wenden Cop M. 3% 
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3 Asso SHd 6%s '33 96 
4B & O 5s 2000 ... 97% 
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5 BEM 6s °33 003% 
8 Caro P&L 5s "56 
66 Cities Serv 6s 51 99 
28 Cities Serv D ’66 112 
5 Cities Ser 8s E ’66 120 
1 Cuban Tel 734s = 110 
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1 Il, McN & L 7s’ 
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| barometric indicators of business con- 


@. | ditions, such as car-loadings, building 


construction, teel output, automobile 
| production, bank clearances and elec- 
‘tric power consumption will establish 
‘new high records this year. 

It is probable, too, that the coun- 
'try-wide volume of industrial and» 
| transportation profits will be greater 
‘in 1926 than ever before. 


MEAT PACKING TRADE BETTER 

Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of ths 
First National Bank of Chicago, says 
that the meat packing business this year 
has done better than last year. 


UNION TANK CAR 


NEW YORK, Aug. 16—L. C. Sicardi, 
president of. the Union Tank Car Co, 
has retired. 
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 Wootietae Makers Handling 


: on 


- cows selling from 40@42c. 


_ odd lots at 8@10c. A. moderate demand 


for the better selections. 


~ Pacific. 
. tion, and the effect of the present im- 


om 


bia River basin and Puget Sound. 


"same as last year, perhaps a little less,” 
_ Mr. Elliott said. 
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~ SHOE. HER AND 
“HOLD STEADY 


> Good Volume—Men’s 
| Lines in Demand 


Prices in the. shoe market are hold- 
ing steady despite the efforts of buy- 


tations’ below those paid for initial 
bookings in June. Shoe manufactur- 
ers ‘are handling a gcod’ volume of 
ae erp and are not inclined to shade 


Mritienie distributors report busi- 
‘ness in the local market quiet, but 
orders for fall. lines. from outside 
‘points are up to expectations. There 
is a steady call for men’s Goodyear 
welt shoes at $2 to $2.25 and canaries 


Competition in ladies’ novelties 
is keen, with prices firm. 

- Sole leather is in fair supply, some 
sorts abundant, notwithstanding the 
steadily improving demand reported by 
the tanners. 

Prices ‘of tannery run of oak steer 
backs are practically unchanged. Sales 
last week ‘ranged from 42@44c. Find- 
ers’ prime oak bends sold at 66@65c. 
Texas: oak bends are offered at 75c. 

Oak offal continues active. Rough 
double shoulders are offered at 40@4i1c, 
for the better sort, odd lots selling as 
low as 34c. Single ‘shoulders are mov- 
ing at 30@35c. 

Union Sole Active 

Union tanned sole leather demand is 
fully equal to the output. This move- 
ment, however, is not evenly balanced, 
the light weights being favored above 


the combined total of the-call for 


middle, and overweights. Heavy pack- 
er steer backs bring 42c, with both 
medium and light steers, also light 
Union offal 
is sold close up to receipts with an ap- 
parent improvement over the July 


business, The call for union shoulders, 


is steady enough to keep the supply 
at a low level. 

Calf skin tanners report an improv- 
‘ing inquiry for both colored and black 
skins. Top grades of chrome colored, 
plump weight, skins are listed at 
48@50c. Medium and light weights 
44@48c. The better grades of colored 
ooze calf are listed at 48@52c, selected 
mediums 40@46c. The cheaper grades 
are quoted at 28@38c. 

Althqugh the demand for side upper 
leather is quite active prices are dis- 
appointing to the tanners. The lower 
grades quoted at 16@24c get the larger 
inquiry, with only a fair demand for 
the mediums. 

Choice colored chromé sides are 
quoted 27@28c, but favorite tannages 
bring 30c: 


‘Trading in splits is inactive, yet the’ 


market has a strong undertone. First 
quality of calfskin and side leather 
‘splits are listed at 12@15c. Below that 
grdde are some opportunities to buy 


developed during the last week for 
sock lining splits at a Price range of 
3c up to 6c. 

Patent in Good Demand 


Patent leather is active. Prices con- 
tinue - unchanged, with no. signs of 
weakening. Choice selections of 
chrome patent kip are offered at 42@ 
44c, prime séconds 34@3é6c. A good run 
in the No. 3 grade is selling at 28@382c, 
with a cheaper sort moving réadily at 
20@26c. — 

Chorme sides are active at 38@40c, 
Medium 
grades bring 30@35c, with a third 
‘selection moving well at 20@28c. 
Colored patent leather is slow, but 
little used in the better grades which 
are listed at 44@48c. A good selec- 
tior’ offered at 26@35c sells fairly well 
at times. Bark patent leather has had 
an improving call during the current 
month, the top selections bringing 
24@2bc. The cheaper grades get the 
major part of the sales, good stock 
being available at 14@22c. 

The demand for sheepskins is im- 
proving and prices have a firmer 
tone. Top grades of chrome-colored 
sheep are selling at 20@25c, prime 
mediums 15@18c. The cheaper sort 
are bringing 12@14c. Choice assort- 
ment for shoe linings is offered at 
16@19c, prime mediums 11@14c, with 
the lower grades bringing 7@10c. ‘ihe 
choicer grade of combination tanned 
sheep is listed at 17@22c. Glazed black 
skins are quiet although there is an 
occasional spurt of business for ithe 


lower selections at 7@10c. There is an) 


increasing call for kid in the medium 
and cheaper grades. Blacks are about 
-on a par with colors both in price 
and demand. The finer sélections of 
colors bring 75@80c. A choice zrade 
is offered at 60@70c. Prime mediums 
have the wide price rangé of 40@5ic. 


pata: NORTHWEST 


HAS TURNED CORNER 


NEW YORK, Aiuk. 16—"The North- 
wést has had rather 2 hard time, but 


' I believe we have turned the corner, | 
and that things are going to be bétter | 
‘out in that wonderful country,” 


said 
Howard Elliott. chairman of Northern 
“We need a greater popula- 


tion laws makes it. somewhat 
cult to get the right kind of 
Le 


- “However, the Northern Pacific, 
through its immigration and industrial 
agents, is doing all it can to help get 
people and develop the latent resources 
of the great country between the Twin 
Cities. the head of the lakes, the Colum- 


“July earnings will be about the 


“The last six months. may not be as 
good as in 1925 on account of the poor 
crops in the east end, but good crops 
“west will help to offset this, so the 
year’s results should be as zood as and 


in this line are well sold). 


-_ 


Sales 
ee Adams Roy... 27 
5 All Am Radio 16 


f eeensee . 37 
Auto 59 

2730 Balab’n&Katz 74% 
do pf 100 


p 45 

ooo meneie® Corpn 

4265 Borg & Beck 

910 Brach & Sons 

| ue Bunte Bros.. 
Butler Bros.. 


290 
0 cite, pf. 315 
25 Chicago Fuse 30% 
gt ae — 4514 
do pf 76% 


Rw 
1036 Comwit Ed. 136%, 
551 Consum Co... 61 
106 Consumers pf 75} 
1070 Continent M.. 12% 


40 Decker&Cohn 31 
D Co pf..109 
1 Mtch.118% 
fousehid. 15 
La 


136 Fair Store.... 
10 Fitz-Connel.. 
150 Foote Bros.. 
1405 Gill Mfg 
535 GLks Dredge 151 
686 Greif Bros... 42% 
27 Godchaux 3% 


100 Hupp Motor.. 
1390 Illinois B Co 50 


250 KelloggSwitch 14. 
125 KenHydE]l pf 95 % 
30 Ken Util Jr pf 521, 
1250 Kraft Cheese. 71% 
50 Kuppenheim’r 35 
395 La Salle Ext 9 
1415 yo ate jhe 8% 
60 Lindsay Lt.. 1% 
10 Maytag 
710 Mec. R&MigA 40 
1000 MerchéMfe.. 37 
1365 Mid West Ut. 114% 
615 MidWestU pf.107% 
332 MWUtil prpf.117 
120 Mid Stl Prd.’ 48 
284 Mid Utl pr pf. ‘a. 
259 do pf A 
50 Montgom W... 
' 3150 Morgan Litho S18 
300 Nat Carb pf.126% 
200 Nat El Pw A 244% 
oak 2 do pf 95 
Natl png 23, 
900 Nat Stand .. 30% 
 7No Am Car,, 29 
920 Noyadel pf... 27% 
147ENO'w = prpf 9814 
580 dopf. 96 
126 < GO Df ‘i. 0s: 
1390 Oil-o- Matic.. 
275 Penn G & E 
100 Pick B vt ctf 
1295. do pf A .. 2 
1980 Pines Wint.. 
325 Public Serv.. 


173 wer ree 

53 dopf. | 
3260 QRS Music. R 

650 Real Silk H. 

1280 Reo Motor... 

325 Ryan Car... 

110 So Colo Pw A 
2833S W G&E pf 8% 
100 Stand Gas pf 55 
100 So City Util A ak ie 
14575 Stewart W.. 

1035 Swift & Co. “a 
14450 Swift Int 1... 2 
16275 Thompson JR 

£085 UnCarb&Carb 91 
1540 United Bisc. 

i wee? a gad Bd 


1% 
185 »5 US Gypsum. 168% 
20 dop 120 
575 Vesta Battery 15 
219 Wahl 9 

rhs) Wolff M 
738 Wrigiev 
800 Yates . 27 
13650 Yel Tr Coach 341, 
1445 Yellow Taxi... 45 
BONDS 
31000 CC&CR 5s aot 4 48l, 
13000 CCRI1 - 58°27. 75% 
14000 CRyS B 527 24 
4000 CimE@1 a 1041 
500 CrwWwP ga 
ee Hous Git 64s 97 
1000 LI&U 6@ °51 4 
1000 ¢MtEIR1. 4°38 73% 


%  % 
7 435 14 
6 


CHICAGO 


High Lo 


Ye 
AF a — 
15% 4 a+ ; 

Bt & 


4842+ % 
75%+ 


7 73 
1000 Swift 1 5s ’44 100% 10% 100% 


Sales 

580 Amer Can.. 25% 

toae Amer Stores.. e AT, 
20 Bald Loc . 12586 

350 Song Nairn. . 241, 

odge Bros A. a 
- $50 El P&L ctfs.. 194% 
1165 Gen Mtrs .... 


5134 
2403 PhilEiPw rept 5 le 
240 PhilRapTran. 55% 
450 Phil& Westn... 121 
2570 Shreveport P L 20% 
23097 StanleyCoNA. 7814 
cts Ton Bel 3 


554 
pag .1145, 
34% 
. 36% 
“BONDS 
10000 AMG&E5s'07.. 9714 
* 1000 ConsTrNJ5s’ 33 62 
17000 El&Peo4s'45.. ; 
8000 KevTel5s’35.. 
17000 LkSupIncds’ 24 


9 
4°72 10214 


Apeopents better than in 1925 and the 
rty goes into the winter in” 
eally deg! fine shape.” 


BALTIMORE 


Seo oe vet 
Hig re jas Che 
a8 
330 B .104 


ae Cit Natl Bk. 52 
116 Cons. 


950E Roll Mill. 3 
152 Ma 


ee 50 
PP rf 
19 
BONDS 
71 41% 


zi gti 


rual Peed ater ae i 
San This 
$262,394 “att after ae ter depree 

the first half f of 1 1925. 


: D PRODUCTION ) 
ec fue: 28. ni" Yoponen 


UnRy4s te'49.. 
12000: York vgs 58°37. a 


94 


PHILADELPHIA 


- STOCKS 

Hith 

400 Am Vit Prod. 24% 
W GIM. 63% 


ge ? 2 
. 126 Natl Fireprf.. 11 
100 do 33 


' $2000 P McK & C5s 98% 


’ PITTSBURGH 


64% 16 
5 ph 9 hk 115% 


396 


1137 


33 


“41% 


98% 


98% +} 


NEW YORK, Aug 
Natio 


to $4,2 a gai 


wolame | for 


SET corresponding period of 192 


ler ae gt with 


NATIONAL TEA SALES UP 


ug. 16—Sales of the 
ah Company in July amounted 
n of 16.2 per cent 
over July. fen year, bringing the. cera) 
for the seven months this year to’ $30 

ae 


in the - 


1” 


t 
Sales - High 


| 33500 Refund 


| Sales 


- 5000 8 D Gas 58°39.101 4 


Salés 
610 Silver: K 


For the Week Ended August 14, 1926 


SAN: FRANCISCO 


STOCKS 
Last 


18die 144— 3 
13% 14%+ 
ie 
80144— % 
455 
98%+ 
a. 


17 AlaskaPacA “110 
47 Anglo,LPNB 195 
140 Armour&CoA. 14% 

0 


50 / d 
3977 Bancitald ‘Cor 80% 80 
234 Bank of Italy 456 455 
10 Booth FE pf.. 98% 98% 
CalambaSg pt 81% 
alif Cop 8 , 
C litCothiitis.” sie 
. CalOr deg 104} 
CalPac 


p~ * 
maha 


~~ 


ee RRR Be RS 


7 
980 re > 11% 
260 Firemansi'Ins +: 
400 Foster&KI'’ser 12% 
180 GtWestPw Df a+ ts, 
308 HaleBrosStrs, 
160 HawaiianCéS 
230 HawaiianPine 
5 Hawaiian Sug 
50 HomeF&MIns 
1080 HonoluluCOil. 
465 HuntBrPacaA. 
130 Hutch’onSugP * 
7820 LPacGlA. 
20 KeySyTr pr pf 7 
375 LAGas&E!l pf. 98% 
120 Magnin 1 21% 
16000 Marine Cor 1.57% 1. 50. 
11 MercanTrCo .305 305 
2335 NorAmOil.... 40 38% 
10 Oahu Sug..... 30% 30% 
145 OnomeaSugar 34%_ 34 
14@ PaauhauSg he 11 1 
634 PacG&Eipt . 
1723 PacGas&E . 


&T 
1205 ParaffineCIn 108% 
15 SFSacraRRpf 10 
81 SJLt&P pr pf tf 

258 P 


JLt&Pw 
195 Schle’ge 
840 Schle’gerBFA. 26% 
21010 SheliUnOil... 28% 
20 Sher’ gaa pf 90 
430 So’n Pac .....106% 
65 SperryFiCo pf 95 =: 93 
156 SperryFiCo... 51% 
155 SprValWat . 104 
StanOllCalif.. 60% 
2 TexConsOil.. .90 
5580 UnOilAsso.... + 


UniBk&TrCo 175 
8875 Uni Oil 80 

750 US Petro .... 

40 WaiailuaACoL 32 

150 WellsFB&UT 250 2 

150 Yel&CheckCab 9% 

185 Zellerb’chP6pf 97% 
115 Zellerbach Corp 27% 


BONDS 
pees AssoOil PS’35 102% 


§000 CityInCo6s’34 101 
1000 EBWat514'46 105%; 
EngCopcv7'34. 99 V% 
1000 Keysysl1m6’38 100% 
11000 KeySysR6s’38. 80 


11000 Nato’sCal6s’356 522 
1000 NCPwC5s'48 101 
1000 PacG&E5s'42 101% 

100 PG&EC514’52 102% 

10000 PacTeT5s’ 37 101% 

3000 SPRRRf4s'55. 91% 
30000 SValWt5s'43 100%, 
33000 UniOcv614% .108% 


LOS ANGELES 


STOCKS Net 
High Low Last chee. 
1714 Bancitaly 805% 80 80 ly 
59 Bank of Italy. 455 a see 
71% .71% 


1375 Bolsa Ch Oil. 5% 
20 Cal Pack ... 715 
16 First Nat Bk.401 
500 Fos & Kile .. 12% 
110 Gilmore Oil... 8% 
65 Globe G&M. 52 

25 do pf ) 

65 ‘Gooayr Tr pt 96% +h 
_ 45 Gooddyr Tx pf 95% 95% 
59 Hellman Bk.. 270 

10 Hend Pet ... “86 
2300 Holly Dev ..1.867 

10 Home Serv .. 50 
31322 Julian Pet . 


sons 1. M- InV 13. & 
806 Marine ..... 1.59 
1625 Marine Ct ..1.59 
150 Mascot Oil. ..1.30 
20 Merch Nt Bk.360 
150 Morel’d M 


48 SCo Gas7%pf.105 
869 Un Oil Asso. 55% 
29102 United Oil .. 80% 
BONDS 


$3000 CO Pwr 68'42.1045% 
10000 LA Gas 68'42. 106% 
5000 I. A Ry 58 ’38 963, 


9000 SILA&PB 68'52.106% 
- 8000 Un Oil 68 °42.108 


24000 Un Oil bis" 35.108 % 108 


eonammeaenteeted 


- MONTREAL 
STOCKS 


“es 

1860 Abitibi .... 
1046 oe 
890 


"3 
wore Brazilian A 

Steel iht oa 
re are & 

. 40 
do pf . 82% 

65 Can Convert. 91 

Pr agi -. 


: % 
17735 Con Emltrs bawg- 
75 Detroit Ry 2 
150 Dom Glass es 
100 Dom Tex’... 
6582 Laurentide ... 
9615 Mont Pwr .. 
180 Price Bros .. 
120 Quebec P ... 
430 Smith Bros . 
140 do pf .:...,. 
3400 Shawiningan 212 
1730S Ri 
370 dop 15% 
857 Steel "ot Can 108% 
651 T'win City ... 70% 
1868 Wayagamck 81 
; BANKS 
39 Commerce ..225%4 
421 Montreal 26% 
et MEER. 6 0 000.0 251 
BONDS 
43600 Can Lns 731 101.00 100.95 100.95— .20 
14700 do °37 ....103.30 103.25 103.30— .45 
8300 Can Lns 21 100.25 100.25 100.25— .30 
43400 do ’33 , ae +: 20 104.05 100.25—., +4 
. 103.25 103.06 108.25+- .1 
.107.50 107,35 107.35— ‘4b 
8950 Renewal °97 100.75 100.75 100.75 
6850 do ‘32 £102.30 102.30 102.30+- .10 
28 120. $0 100.10 100.10— .20 
96.15 96.15 96.15 
1 101.75-101.50 101:75+ .20 


108 


Net 
Low Last Chr 
801% 8074 — 2 
17% a, 
6914 70 Ait 


22514 225% 
268% 169 


2501 251 + % 


do ’40 .. 
do °43 . 


DETROIT 
do STOCKS 


High 

1366 Bohn A and B 14% 
6410 Cont Motor.. 

1385 C G Spreg.... 

11180 Det Crmy... 

320 Det Edison... 

2520 Edm and J.. 36 
ie ae Truck.. 


2900 
26500 


: Nét 

tte yt cnge 
416 +134 
13944134 


40 Hall Lamp.. 
50 Hoover Ball. 
5 —S c Bi 
p ee 
to Mick Sug.ce 
ug. eee 
15 Miles-Det The 21 
12585 Packard Mo 
965 Paige-Det ee 
1550 Peerless Mot. 
9884 Reo Motor... 
100 Riv Raisin Pa 6 
110 Secottén-Dillon 7 
4520 ie nag 4 Azle. 1 i 


SALT LAKE CITY 


5 dopt 
1527 Truscon Stl. 
sTOCcKs” Net 


High Low Last Chg 
Glad 9 8144. 8%— 
280 2.80 


4o | DenWat4 
Sch 


CLEVELAND 


STOCKS. 


Sal i Low 
; 170 Aetna Rub... 16 6 
10385 *Am Multi r. 20 

105 Am Vit P : 

Apts eons 6 lic. . 


43% 
Bla f fag 
er Sel ha , 


295 do pf 

2106 *City i & F.. 23% 
168 Clev-Clif Ir.. 82 ° 
186 Clev Rw 


87 Firestone 1 
do 7% p "985% 


a iecieser + .:107 rf 
25 Grasselli Chin127% 
80 dopf. 02% 


a 
75 Grief Bros.... 
16 Guardian Tr.255 
150 HannaMAIpf. 
80 Harris Press. ; 
35 India Tire... ; 
2690 Indust Rayon 
45 Interlake SS. 
640 Jaeger Mach. 25%, 
50 Jordan M pf. 80 
10 Kelley Is L..130 
800 Kora ch, Be < 
158 Lk Erie Bolt. 10% 
10 Met. Brick pt. 101% 
120 *Mil Rub pf.1038 
= pe Refining BF 


173 Ohio 
63 do 


396 Paragon Ref. 

40 do pf 75 2 
735 Peerless Mot. 301% 
517 Richman Brs.160 


seiberling Rb. 25 
sher-Wil pf..108 
mallwood St 30% 
Stearns ar 99%? 


2 Trumb-Cl 
044 bit et fi 13 
. 54 


. 86 

pf. 75 

80 Union Trust. .224 

200 Van Dorn Ir. 13% 

14 White Sec pf.107 
245 YS & T pf...110% 


*Ex-dividend. 


BONDS 


10300 Clev Ry 58’31 9914 991% 


ST. LOUIS 


STOCKS 
Sales Hig 
5 Boatmen’sBk.158 
75 Boyd-Welsh Sh 42 
145 Brown ere, ae 
50 BruceLumb p a7 
10 Cer-teedP 1 100% a te 
110 Chic Rwy pits 
340 ConLd& ine “+ 
1116 ae ag Gds 35 
3 o 2d pf.... 84 
90 HamiltonB Sh 45 
HLHussm’n R 34 
65 HuttigSash&D 33 
125 HyPress Br ptf 81% 
190 omerest! Sh. is 


p 
4 Sohausaniocah’ 36 
20 Laclede Stl. .155 
a MississippiVT298 
25 Mo-Iil Stores. 15% 
380 Mo Port Cem 58% 
36 NatlB of Com.165 
233 Nati Candy . &3 
110 PolarWI&FuA 351% 
781 Rice-Stix DG 241 
25 StLo Amuse k 491 
25StLo Car pf 934% 
85 StLo Ind Pkg 26 
217StL Pub Sve 16% 
85 Scrugg$-Va-B 23 
10 Sheffield Stl. 26% 
210 SkouEntIne A 5? 
95 SoAc.d&Sulph 443% 
65 SwestenBT pf.114% 
10 StixBaer&Ful 2814 
75 United Rwys.10 
4 WwW bongs J Elec 138 


Dp 68 
80 WWaltke&Co 47% 
BONDS 
$2000 E St L&Sub 6s &6 
3000 Hous Oi] 6148.100% 
1000 Kimloch 6s °. .102 
500 Mis-Edison. 5m. 100 
1000 StL&Sub gmbs &2 
10000 Un Rwys 4s 76 76 
6000 do4secd .. 76% 75% 


CINCINNATI 
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42 Am Prod pf., 
“ = Roil M. 

25 Am Phetmn’ Fe 40 
167 Buckeye Inc.. 34% 
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§0C & S Bell Tel 88% 
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do pf 68 
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76 Colum R P&L 1% 
125 Champ F eg 4 
166 Churngold . ' 
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141 Cooper n of 10 5 . 
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5 do pf 

20 Fay E pf. MA 
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5 Formica Insu 23% 
680 Gibson Art... 38% 

75 rl Wern , 

undep) p 3 
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87 
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Scovill .... 
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Py tenet eeeeeeens 5 
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. 62 .67— 18 
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1640 Cardift *.. . hee 
‘509 Tintic Stand 13.09 13.7312.77 
400 Keystone ,.. .31 .81 .31—.04 


-6".’ Ne 
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‘stock MARKET PRICE RANGE OF LEADING CITIES 


h Low 
158 


100 100 
‘ Hip 
87% 


47 
100 


h ee Last chge. 


0 


— 5 
+15 


Net 


“For the Week Ended August 14, 1926 
dated > 


Sales 


60: . Go pl ise 
1000 Alum Co n. 
100 Allied Pck n 2% 
25 do ppf ...*21 
100 Alp Port S n 45 
1600 Am yam B 34 
200 Am Multig . 19 
Am Lund M115 
1500 Am El cfs 10 
BOO. OO A. + is v'ks ts 
400 Am Haw SS 
50 Am Rl M pt 198 
20 do *eeeoeve 
1100 Am Rayon i 
pik: AmS n-vt cfs 3 


‘300 Bo Writ 
100 do n pf cf wi 
§200 Atlan F&S . 


450 Auburn . 

200 AtPtCm n 
. 600 Bal&Kt cfs 
1300 Bancitaly .. 

200 Beavrbd pf 

50 Blaw-Knox 

200 Blyn Shoes. 

200 Bohn A&B 2 
2200 Borden n 1025, 


500 do Bn 
300 Brky va Tr 41 No 
75 Bucyrus «230 
200 Butler Br.. 
3900: CanDryGA.. 

700 CarLt&Pow.. 
4800 CentrifugalP 
1675 Celotex 
1775 dopf 

120 Celluloid..... 2 
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600 Cent Steel. 


5 
1300 ConsDairyPr 2 5 
17000 ConsLaun. 2 
200 Cons Co 
15800 Cont Bak A.. 
do B 138% 
3000 dopf 92% 
400 CopelandPrd. sp 
1500 Curtiss Aero. 17% 
30600 DeForestRad 
400 DoehlerDC... 18 
20 DixonCruc.. 
125 DominionStrs 62% 
9904200 DurantMot.. 12% 
4200 DubilierC&R. 6 
1800 Duz ctfs 
100 doA 
100 EastRollM... 
200 Emporium.. 
600 KitingSchild. 
- 18000 Estey WelteA 


8414 
13 


800 Fed Metals... 

120 FordMotCan 499 
2300 FoxTheaterA 23% 
3400 FoundationA rc 
1500 Forhan A. 

400 Franklin Mtg 29 
1706 Freed-Eise’n. 
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21100 Gen nee © wea 
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7% 
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A stpd .... lg 
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Strongest Guarantee in the World 
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HARTFORD 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Analytical Comparison on Request 


CONNING & COMPANY 


50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 


HINCKLEY & WOOD 
INSURANCE 
40 BROADST 
BOSTON MOBILE, BUR- 
GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 


‘ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
SUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1660 | 


ring 
LIABIL- 
ITY, AUTO- 


WALTER J. WESTON 


Chartered Accountant 


Bank of Nova Scotia Building 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— rong New York 
Renewal rate ........ 4%, % 

Outside com’] paper. 
Year money 
Customers’ com’! loans. 


44%2@5 


Today Previous 
Bar silver in New York 61l7sgc 62c 
Bar silver in London... 28%d 28ijd 
Bar gold in London. “84s 11%d S4s iad 

4746c 47% 


Clearing House Figures 


Boston New York 
$68,000,000 . $470,000,000 


000,000 
7,0 103,000,000 
99,000,000 


Year ago today.. 
Balances 
Year ago today. 


F R bank credit. 36, 553, "392 
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DIVIDENDS 


| Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
‘Company declaréd a dividend of 50 cents 
'a sharé, payable Sépt. 15 to stock of 
record Aug 31. 

Boott N 


fis declared the regular quar- 
of $1.75, | payable Sept.1 
| to: stock of record Aug. 
| .Southern California edison declared 
ithe regular quarterly dividends of A%! % 
(on the séries A preferréd and 144% on 
‘the series B preferréd, both payabie ‘Sept. 
15 to stock of record Aug. 20. 
‘Cumberland Pipe Line Company de- 

'Clared the regular quarterly dividend of 

$3, payable Sépt. 15 to stock of record 

2 

National Transit Company declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents, payable 
| Sent. 15 to stock of record Aug. 31. 

Standard Ofl Company of New Jerséy 
declared the regular quarterly dividends 
of 23 we He on the common and $1.75 on 
the preferred, both payable Sept. 15 to 
stock of record Aug. 

Urion Mills Aicloted a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on thé com- 
mon stock and the regular Magy he of 
:1% per cent on the preferred, h pa 
1 to stock oO = be 0 gy Aue 30. 


COPPER PRODUCTION UP 


In the sevén months to Aug. 1, pri- 
mary copper i when (mine outvnut) 
of the United States amounted to 1.010.- 
924,000 pounds, compared with 996,598. 000 
| pounds in the corresponding period last 
vear, an increase of 14,326,000 pounds. 
Compared with mine output in the first 
e“¥~-n months of 1925 of 915,588,000 
-pounds, it represents an increase of 935,- 
' 360,000 pounds. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL PROFITS 

NEW YORK, Aug. 16 ()—The New 
York Central Railroad earned $6.56 a 
share in the half year on a surplus of 


Leading Centra] Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 
as follows: 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 


Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 


Sterling: 
Demand 
Cables 

French francs 

Belgian francs 

Swiss francs. 


Holland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 

Span 
Portugal 
Greece 
tAustria 
Argentina .... 


*tHungary .... 
Jugasilovia ... 
Finland 
Czechoslovakia 
kKumania 
Shanghai (tael) . 


rng 3.84 3.84 4.8685 
Conndiac Ex 1.00% 1.00 5-32 1.00 


tPer thousand. 


NORTH CAROLINA CROPS 


RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 16—-All signs 
point to North Carolina advancing into 
fourth and possibly third place this year 
in value of agricultural products, says 
J. A. Arey, state dairy extension agent. 
His opinion was based on observation 
during éxtensive travels through the 
State this summer. 


INTEREST RATE REDUCED 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 (P—A treduc- 
tion from 5% to 5 per cent in the in- 
terest rate on new loans issued. for 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita, 
Kan., effective immediately, was a°- 
nounced today by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
An initial list of gas and electric come 


$25,136,311, comnared with $5.33:a share 
in the first half of 1925 with a surplus 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Won Lost 

New York eeeeeserse 74 44 
Clev eland e@eense@edeesve 65 , 
Philadelphia senveesae 
‘Detro i tea aa wees; OO 
Washington ........ 59 

icago 


Ch 

_ 8 a | 

Boston ..... 37 

RESULTS SATURDAY 
New York 4, Boston 2 
Boston 5, New York 3. 
St. Louis 13, Cleveland 7. 
Cleveland 6, St. Louis 4. 
Washington 5, Philadelphia °. 
Chicago 0, Detroit 0 (five innings). 
RESULTS SUNDAY 

~ Boston 3, Philadelphia, :. 
Philadelphi: 2 3, Boston 2. 
New York i, Washington 2. 
Washington 10, New York 6, 
Detroit 5, Chicago 2. 
St. Louis-Clev eland (postponec. . 

GAMES MONDAY 
wn wet. Louis at Boston (two games’. 

‘Cleveland at Philadelphia. 
Chicago at Detroit. 


Cleveland’s small mathematical 
chance of winning the American 
.League pennant is slowly dwindling 
‘into probable obscurity. Unless the 
Indians recuperate and strike a similar 
winning run to that which they were 
in about two weeks ago, baseball fol- 
“lowers by next week will be getting 
ready to celebrate a New York victory 
-and even though they should start 
winning consistently, New York has an 
equal chance of doing the same’ thing. 
Cleveland has reduced the Yankees’ 
margin of 91% games of a week ago to 
their present margin of 8% games. 
Gaining at the rate of one game a week 
will not enable the Imdians to over- 

come’ the Yankee margin, however. 
By gaining on the Yankees at the 
rate of two games a week, the Indians 
can win the pennant. There are six 
weeks more to play in. Last week 
the Yankees won only four games out 
of 10 while Cleveland won three and 
*lost three. Had the second place hold- 
ers won all six they would be only 5% 
games behind. The Indians were af- 
forded as fine an opportunity of reduc- 
ing the Yankee lead last week as the 
most optimistic followers had hoped 
for. But the Indians, although win- 
*ying -half their games, did not come 
“up to expectations. It is certain, huw- 
ever, that New York or Cleveland will 
not remain in a slump long and that 
both will start winning consistently 
@gain. Fans are already looking for- 
ward to the opening of the three-game 
series between New York and Cleve- 
‘land next Saturday. Here again the 
Indians will be given another oppor- 
tunity of gaining heavily on the lead- 
ers.. 
: Regulars Back In Lineup 


With Meusel and Collins back in the 
_lineup after long absences, the Yan- 
kees have the same team available for 
_their last drive on the pennant that 
they started the season with. Manager 
Huggins has the heaviest hitting out- 
field in the majors with Combs, Ruth 
and Meusel and with Paschal in re- 
serve he can always depend upon good 
hitting. The anti-New York fans had 
tc with; the advent, Of mid- 
seas itching “ the Yankee itters 
»would be stopped, but this did not prove 
true> Instead, they seem to.be hitting 


St. Louis at Boston, Cleveland 
at Philadelphia and Chicago at Detroit, 
today, fans can anticipate at least a 
gain of one-half a game by Cleveland 
through a victory as the. Yankees are 
not playing. Tomorrow, the Yankees 
start a series with Chicago which lasts 
“two days and then meet St. Louis. 
Neither of these clubs is conceded a 
big chance of stopping the leaders. 
Philadelphia in its turn has found 
Cleveland its. hardest opponent this 
year and the Indians should win this 
‘series. Following the Philadelphia 
series, the Indians meet Washington 
which had such marked _ success 
against New York, winning four out of 
pix games last week. 

Athletics Gain Ground 


- The Philadelphia Athletics regained 
a winning stride and only 2% games 
separate them from Cleveland. The 
third-place holders won six out of 
eight games last week, the best week’s 
récord. Washington won six out of 
“nine, and Detroit won three and lost 
two, the only other teams to take 
more games than they lost for the 
week. St. Louis and Boston won three 
oyt of six and Chicago won only one 
out of five. 

Fans are wondering wthas happened 
to-Chicago this year. The balance of 

_ the club is near the best in the league. 
Good hitting, good pitching and fine 
fielding has been characteristic of the 

team all season. Yet it slumped from 
second to its present place in sixth in 
about six weeks, The loss of Collins in 
the lineup has undoubtedly been the 
biggest reason for its failure to recover 
jately. Collins is as useful to his teain 
as is Hornsby to the Cardinals. With 
their managers out, neither the Cardi- 
nals nor the White Sox play impres- 
sively. 

_ With the exception of first and sev- 
enth and eighth places the standing of 
“American League clubs has undergone 
practically an entire change-since July 
1. The standing at that time from sec- 
ond place to sixth was Chicago, Cleve- 
“land, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washing- 

n. Today it is Cleveland, Philadel- 

ia. Detroit, Washington, Chicago. 
“Washington will undoubtedly be seen 
in the first division within a few days 
to stay as it looks stronger than .De- 
troit and is only one-half.a game be- 
hind the Tigers. The outlook for the 
‘first division standing, at -present fig- 
uring looks like the following: New 
York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington. 


INTERCIRCUIT GAME 
WON BY ARMY TEAM 


wt 


| NARRAGANSETT PI PIER, Aug. 16— 
Scoring 12 goals to eight for its op- 
ponents the llth Cavalry polo team 
from the Presidio at Monterey. won the 
ope game of the intercircuit cham- 
hip series of 1926 from the Rum- 
gsen-Country Club four here Saturday, 
15 to 8, the winners receiving three 
gals by handicap although they did 
_ not need them in order to capture the 
game. 
The game attracted a large gather- 
‘of spectators and it furnished some 
_ -competition: 
- played a strong game and 
lead wh 


~~ 


‘cre W. 8S. Jones Jr., No. 1, was 
1 scorer for Rumson with five. 
rb CAVALRY ; 
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struction of Its Big 
Stadium 


By the Associated Press . 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., Aug. 16—A 
41 million and a half dollars financing plan 


versity of Michigan Stadium and for 
other athletic expansion was an- 
nounced Saturday. 

The plan, outlined in a prospectus 
mailed to the 63,000 alumni and former 
students of the university, calls for the 
issuance of 3000 20-year bonds, each 
for $500, bearing 3 per cent interest. 
Each bond entitles the holder to make 
application for 10 years for two seats 
for all football games in a specially 
reserved section. Only two bonds are 
to be sold to the same individual. 

The general public also may buy 
bonds by, making application to the 
athletic offices here. The athletic board 
holds in the sale of bonds as it has 
held in the sale of tickets, that it is a 
Michigan affair, and that all residents 
of the State have the same opportunity 
and privileges as alumni and students. 


To Redeem Bonds Each Year 


The board of control, in the pros- 
pectus, proposes to redeem $75,000 of 
the bonds. each year, the bonds so re- 
deemed being selected by lot. The 10- 
year seat purchase agreement holds 
good regardless of the time the bond 
is redeemed, and can be transferred 
the same as the bond, if the holder 
desires to sell his bond. | 

Average profits of athletics at the 
University of Michigan for the last 
five years have been $151,421.71, the 
prospectus notes in setting forth the 
ability of the Athletic Association to 
meet the annual payments. This earn- 
ing was with the limited capacity of 
the present stands, it is pointed out. 

“In 1925,” the prospectus says, “the 
net receipts of the University of Mich- 
igan for football alone were $346,894.88. 
Under normal conditions it is esti- 
mated that the annual income from all : 
athletics with the new stadium in 
operation will exceed $400,000 each 
year. It will require less than $225,- 
000 to meet all expenses involved in 
administering the program of athletics 
at the university.” 

The Athletic Association has _ in- 
vested $677,608.54 in buildings and 
lands in the last five years, the 
prospectus further states. 

Goes Eventually to University 

The stadium and the land around it 
will be held by the Athletic Associa- 
tion until it is paid for, at which time 
it will be turned-over to thé state as a 
part of the University property. 

“The extensive athletic program at 
Michigan is almost entirely financed 
from football receipts,” the prospectus 
says. “If we are to give our students 
the best physical training, money is 
needed. If we are to give our con- 
stantly enlarging alumni body and the 
citizens of the state the right to see 
the Michigan. teams in action, a new 
and larger stadium is needed 

“A very broad program of athletics 
and physical education has been ap- 
proved by the regents, faculty and 
board in control of athletics of the 
University of Michigan.. In order to 
carry out this program, the board in 
control of athletics has carefully 
studied various plans of financing. By 
means of the larger incomes, made 
possible with a larger stadium, Michi- 
gan can keep step, not only with the 
foremost universities of America, but 
also, and most important, with the 
program of physical education she has 
set for herself.” 

In addition to the building of the 
stadium and the purchase of addi- 
tional lands, the $1,500,000 bond issue 
will provide money for the erection of 
another field house or gymnasium, 
which present plans have placed on 
the site, of the north bleachers at 
Ferry Field. This building is to be 
used by the intramural department of 
the university in the development of 
basketball, volleyball, handball, indoor 
baseball, etc., among the students of 
the university who are not candidates 
for the varsity athletic teams. 


NEW ATHLETIC FIELD 
FOR TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDFORD, Mass., Aug. 16—Follow- 
ers of Tufts College athletics are much 
interested in the annourncement of 
Clarence P. Houston, graduate man- 
ager of athletics at that institute, that 
the 30-acre tract of land, which has 
recently been acquired just across the 
Boston & Maine Railroad tracks, is 
to be developed for intercollegiate and 
intermural athletics. It is expected 
that the site wil! be developed grad- 
ually and when completed, result in a 
big ‘boom to athletics at that college. 

It is planned to have the new field 
‘accommodate all varsity activities; 
leaving the present Tufts Oval to the 
exclusive use of freshman athletics. A 
new gymnasium is to be built and 
when it is completed the present 
Goddard Gymnasium will be. devoted 
to the women. students at Jackson 
College. 


PLAYS 111-YARD HORE IN ONE 


STAMFORD, Conn., Aug. 16—Alfred 
D. Smith of the Scarsdale Golf Club, 
played the ill-yard fourth hole at Wee : 
Burn in .one stroke \Saturday. He was 
playin ng in a foursome — H. S. Taintor, 
Harold Hayes and E. Douglas when 


for the construction of the new Uni-/ 


DORE. CAPTURES 


Coen Wins Boys’ Honor—| - 
Texas Pair Defeat Chi- 
cago in Doubles 


.Speciat from Monitor Burenu 

CHICAGO, Aug. 16—Well distributed 
over the country. are the champion- 
ships being celebrated today as a result 
of the annual juniors and boys cham- 
pionship tournament of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association 
played on the grass courts of the South 
Side Tennis Club here Saturday. 


California displays, for the second 


year, the junior singles championship. 
John M. Doeg of ‘Santa Monica won 1t 
yesterday by defeating Julius Seligson 
of New. York in an interesting four- 
set match, 6—4, 1—6,; 8—6, 6—3. C. 
W. Holman of San Francisco, who 
won last year, was ineligible to defend. 

Texas claims the junior’ doubles 

title, Berkeley R. Bell of Austin and 
L. J. Quick of Dallas, earning the 
honor by struggling through a five-set 
engagement, 6—3, 5—7, 6—4, 3—6, 6—1, 
defeating E. J. Pare of Chicago and R. 
F. Seller of. San Francisco. .Missouri 
exhibits the boys’ singles champion, 
W.. F. Coen Jr. of Kansas City, who 
easily defeated Sidney B. Wood Jr. of 
Forest Hills, N. Y., 6—2, 6—1. Boys’ 
doubles was won Friday by Wood and 
Keith E. Gledhill, the latter coming 
from Santa Barbara, Calif., 
* At-times in the final match with 
Seligson; it looked as though Doeg 
'were to be defeated by the steadiness 
of the New York youth. The easterner 
went through the four sets without 
making an error, and his nets and outs 
were only half as numerous as those of 
the victor. For three sets Doeg could 
not show any marked superiority ex- 
cept in the severity of his service. 
During the match Doeg scored 12 
aces, and served many more balls on 
which Seligson was unable to square 
his racket. 

Doeg’s volleying at the net finally 
proved his superiority. There were 
long periods when he was unable to 
seize the aggressive position, but when 
at length he began advancing con- 
sistently he put Seligson on the run. 

FIRST SET 
451 6—36—6 
1 4— 34 
SECOND SET 
S334  4—16—1 
Seligson 6—31—6 
\ SET 
Doeg.. 20435044041: 
oe. 


4—39—8 


2 0—36—6 


4—27—6 
1—19—3 


44 
y Bie 
rSIS 
N O DF 
40) 43 4 

Seligson 29 25 1 
The doubles final proved closely 
matched, both sides driving hard and 
taking the net at every opportunity. 
When Bell and Quick would hold the 


net they won with decisive play, but. 


in jtwo sets, Pare and Seller lobbed 
the maway from the barrier. The 
service of Bell and the smashing net 
play of Seller were features of the 
match. The summary: 

JUNIOR SINGLES—Semifinal 


_J. M., Doeg, Santa Monica, Calif., de- 

feated E. J. Pare, Chicago, 5—7, 6—3, ‘O4, 

Julius Seligson, New York, defeated. 

R. F. Seller, San Francisco, 6-—4, 7—5. 
JUNIOR SINGLES—Final 

J. M. Doeg, Santa Monica, defeated: 

“tr yar Seligson, New York, 6—4, 1—6, 


JUNIOR DOUBLES—Semifinal 

E. J. Pare, Chicago, ahd R. F. Seller, 
San Francisco, defeated B. F. Gorchakoff 
and Arthur  Kussman, Los 
6—4, 6—2. 

B. R. Bell, Austin, 
Quick, Dallas, Tex., 
Jacobs and C. A. 
6—4, 6—2. 


Tex.; and L. J. 
defeated Edward 
Smith, Baltimore, 


JUNIOR DOUBLES—Final 
B. R. Bell and Il...J. Quick, Texas, 5 
feated E. J. Pare, Chicago, and R. 
“en ey San Francisco, 6—3, ot “eh 


BOYS’ SINGLES—Final. 


W. F. Coen Jr., Kansas City, defeated 
S. ‘ad nga Ir Forest Hills, IN. fle 
6—2, - 6—1. 


GIRL BREAKS OWN RECORD 


TORONTO, Aug. 16 (P)—Competing in 
the first women’s track. and field meet 
ever held for Canadian championships, 
Miss Rosa Grossé,. outstanding girl 
athlete .of Toronto, ‘broke her own 
world’s record of 11%s. for 100 yards 
when she covered the distance in 11.1s. 
Miss Myrtle Cook, Toronto, was second 
oo Miss Fanny oo Toronto, 
thir oe 


NINTH SUCCESSIVE WIN 


SEA BRIGHT, N. Aug. 16—Hol- 
combe Ward, gig United States 
doubles champion, a B, Se ena 
won the doubles championsh TG 
Sea Bright Lawn Tennis ticket 
Club here Saturday, f 
succession. . They defeated. Julian S. 
Myrick, chairman.of the Davis Cup com- 

mittee, ‘and Karl Behr, former Davis Cup: 
saver. 6—2, 6-2, 2—6, 4—6, 6—2. 


WHITES DEFEAT REDS 


WENHAM, Mass’, Aug. 16 (Special) — 
A, FF. Goodwin, No. 1; Frederick Ayer, 
No. 2; Q. A. Shaw, No. 3, and Louis 
Shaw and Russell Burrage, backs, play- 
‘ing as the Whites, defeated F. H. Prince 
Jr., No, 1, Wing Commander Wise, No. 
2; Harry East, No. 3; T. Proctor and 
G. R. Small, backs, playing as the Reds, 


he made the ace. tie” ‘used a mashie | 
niblick. 


in a polo game at Princemere, Satur- 
day, 9 5. 


Eight Strong Teams to Try 
fer: Open Polo Championship 


NEW YORK, Aug. 16—Six teams 
composed of most of the great polo 
players of the world will compete in 
the United States season which. cul- 
minates in the tournament for the 
open championship of the. United 
States at the Meadowbrook Club, the 
center of polo in this country, during 
the latter part of September. | 

The United States Polo. Association 
yesterday, for the first time, an- 
nounced the personnel of the six 
teams, and from the list of players 
made public it is apparent at once 
that no finer group has ever competed 
in American events. Argentine, British 
and American stars will vie for’ one 
of the richest honors the game affords. 
Obviously, with the open champion- 
ship event, the climax of the season, 


tional interest and importance. The 
first. conipetition wil] be provided at 
the Rumson Country Club.’o the pic- 
turesque banks of the Ani ury, be- 
Every one of. the 
: ' ‘in the ‘events at 
oe will be seen in. action at 


Beginning Sept. 4, the six teams will. 
‘be. seen in competition at the Phila- 
| delphia. Country Club, where they. will 
play a koe gaa part ‘in ; 


‘will come to Long 
nd for the Menty Waterbury Cup 


nament. to yet la a ein ce ert the 

finest polo “yet on erican 

ag will then be available. 

The greatest interest will of course, | 
- in. the Argentine: ‘team. iplosoorie 


there will be preliminaries Of ‘excep- | 


| ¥. H: Prince Jr.. 
E 


pales PENS of repeating the brilliant 
successes scored here in 1922, when 
they won triumph after triumph and 
ended with a victory in the open 
championship. 

Americans will not be lacking ir 
defenders; however. The team cap- 
tained. by _ Devereux Milburn, the 
great American ace, will be an ex- 
ceptionaily. powerful one and should 


‘give the Argentines plenty. of oppo- 


sition. On Milburn’s team will be 
Capt, Peter P. Rodes, the finest polo 
player yet developed by the United 
States' Army, who is making his debut 
in'-a@ Meadowbrook championship 
event., 
_ There are other strong teams, as the 
following line-ups will make patent: 
MEADOW BROOK- ARGENTINE 
ARMY 
H’ 
Capt. C. H. Ger- 
OS See 
J. Watson Webb. 


Capt..P. P; — 
Dz -sretonice eee nt 


Manuel Andrada. 8 
Lewis L. Lacey..10 


9 
7 
-10 


. 31 ! 
ORANGE: SOUNTY © ‘HU RRICANES 


Ww. 4. Harriman. 5 Stephen Sanford. 6 
peoeoes Jr,.10 Capt. er . Roark 8 


ee os 5. w- 
ae 


34 


oor | Stra 
“Btoad rd es * Jr. eenee 7 
Lockett. 7 


.” ROstYN 
H, E. Talbott Jr. 
Fred 


5 
6 
M. Stevi be ae 
R. Wanamaker 34 6 


28 * 26 

vihspnity, the spectacular Midwick 
polo team that was to come east again 
this fall from the Pacific coast can- 
‘not make the trip. Carleton F. Burke, 
Calif reterar Kon ial and jeater of Ly 


x BO 
PRINCEMERE 
5 
7 
8 
8 


Se tase 


H as 
Lord Wodehouse h 
Col. P. Ke Wise.. 


JUNIOR SINGLES| 


Angeles, | 


or the ninth year in,} 


SHENECOSSETT CUP. 
IS WON BY MARSTON 


Dafents Hancock in Final of 
Invitation Golf Tourney 


‘EASTERN POINT, Conn., Aug. : 16: 
(P)—The Shenecossett Cup, -emblem- 
atic of victory in the seventh annual 
men’s amateur invitation golf tourna- 
ment, was held today by Max R. Mar- 
ston of Philadelphia, United States 
amateur champion in 19238, who after 
batting his way through a field of 275 
eastern golf stars: Saturday, clinched 
his victory over F. M. Hancock of 
Providence, R. I. 

While neither semifinalist excelled in 
driving, Marston played his approaches 
well and proved his superiority on the 
greens. In the morning round, the 
Quaker City lad went out in par 36 
and returned in 40. Hancock took 82 
strokes for the same 18 holes. The 
Rhode Islander was two better going 
out in the afternoon round, but Mar- 
ston tightened up on the home stretch 
to win 6 and 5. 

In the second playoff for medalist 
honors, Paul Haviland, Bridgeport, 
former Yale captain, was the winner 
with a 76 for the 18 holes. Each of his 
two opponents took an 84, after tieing 
in the qualifying round at 75 and 
again in the first playoff at ™. The 


summary: 
; Semifinal Round 


Max R. Marston, Merion, defeated J. B. 
Mackie Jr., Inwood, 3 and 1. 
Hancock, Providence, defeated 
Spencer Brainard, Pine Orchard, 1 up.’ 
Final Round 


Max R. Marston, Merion, defeated F. M. 
Hancock, Providence, 6 and 5. 


MANY GAMES ARE 
STILL UNPLAYED 
Roque Tourney Ends After 


Largest Affair Ever 
Attempted 


WINONA LAKE, Ind., Aug. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—The National Roque tournament. 
of the United States ended here Sat- 
urday with quite a number of games 
in all three divisions still unplayed. 
All of the leaders completed their full 
schedules, but the relative standing of 
other players in each division is dif- 
‘}ficult to figure because of’ numerous 
unplayed games; The rules governing: 
tournament play provide that a player 
must participate in at least 75 per cent 
of his games in order to figure in the 
final standing. If a player leaves be- 
fore the end of the tournament, .he re-. 
ceives no credit for. games unplayed, 
but other players, who. remain until 
the end of play, are credited with their 
average score against him. 
player who has ¢ 

»remains until the 

ails to get fn all 

lack of time, he is 
credited with his average score. 

Rain during the last three days of 
the tournament stopped play on four 
cpen courts and the schedule could 
not be played out on the three. covered 
courts The tcurnament was the 
iargest ever hejd in the history ‘of the 
American Roque League. Plans are 
already being considered for covering 
the four open courts and constructing 
three more courts for use during the 
national tournament to be held here 
next year. 


CAREY PLACES CASE 
’ BEFORE LEAGUE HEAD 


NEW YORK, Aug. 16 ()—Max G. 
Carey, deposed captain of the Pitts- 
burgh National League Baseball Club, 
carried his case before John A. Heyd- 
led, president of the National League, 
today. after a brief conference with 
Baseball Commissioner K. M. Landis. 

Carey arrived .this morning from 
Pittsburgh to lay, before the baseball 
officials his story of the.events which 
resulted in his suspension last week, 
along with the unconditional release 
of Charles B. Adams and Carson L, 
Bigbee, as a result of their agitation 


* }te oust Fred G..Clarke, assistant man- 


from the Pittsburgh players’ 


~ 


ager, 
bench. 
~ Carey was informed by Commis- 
sioner Landis that the latter would 
not take any action until the facts had 
been laid béfore-Heydler. 

| After a conference between Carey 
and Heydler, it’ was announced that 
the matter was placed entirely in the 
hands of the National League execu 
tive. President Heydler will attem pe 
to settle the situation without. Ree 
rte Commissioner Landis to take ac- 
tion. 


MISS ROCKWOOD WINS 
20-YEAR GOLF CUP 


POLAND SPRING, Me., Aug. 16— 
Miss Emily Rockwood .of the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club won 
the 20-year-old Ivers Cup Saturday 
for the third time in the women’s ama- 
teur tournament. ‘It was won last year 
ty Miss Catherine Singer of New York, 
the medalist this year. 

Miss Rockwood’s opporient in the 
fitial, Mrs. John D. Wack of the Sleepy 
‘Hellow Club, gave ‘her a hard battle to 
win, 2 and 1. Miss Rockwood went out 
in 380: ® 

There was a large gallery from the 
start and the verandas were packed 
to see the presentation of the cup 
on the lawn by Commodore D. L. An- 
derson of Philadelphia. He wore a 
red Norfolk jacket with green tr. 
mings such as all golfers wore whe 
the cup was given by thé daughter of 
Samuel Ivers of Boston in memory ef 
her father, one of the first to play golf 
at Poland Spring. 


SOCCER PLAYERS REACH BOSTON 


Nine.-soccer football players picked 
from star teams throughout England 
and Scotland arrived at Boston today 
on the Cunard liner Laconia ich 
brought. 89 first class, 173 secondG@ass 
and 225 third class passengers from 
Liverpool. and Queenstown for Boston. 
Five of the soccer players have come 
here to join the New. Bedford team and 
four will join the ‘Springfield club. The 
two teams are scheduled to meet next 
Saturday on the field at New Bedford. 
The players joining the New Bedford 
team are Robert Hutchinson, John 
Honeymen, Nicholas Stewart, David 
Cornell and William Gibson. The play- 
ers going to the Springfield team are 
David Gibson, James Black, William 
Patterson and "Hug h.A, B McNeil. Rep- 
resentatives of the two clubs met the 
players at the pier and after the im- 
migration and customs routine was com- 
pleted, ided them to ‘thelr Tespective 
destinations. 


PUBLIC CAN. BUY TICKETS 


LOS ANGELES, Aug. 16—For the first 
time, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is sélling season tickets to the 
ge eral. public for the coming football 

on. The tickets will admit to all 
hothe games excepting ‘the Leland 
ford and Notre Dame contests and hold- 
ers of the tickets Poeins 
rights to rese Pal 
tween 3500 ar he tickets. will 
be sold, The. abt obi fave eight of their 
10 games at home. ni) 


BROOKLYN PEST MONTREAL 


Wand a 5-to-0. 
victory. over “the Montreal M Sone ns in 
the International series, here, yesterdé 

before a crowd of 4500. Neufeld, Elsen- 


expert. 


BROOKLYN, Aug. 16—The Brooklyn 
soccer team scored | 


, | FAL LRIVER no ged palalaerre 
lL |in the order n 


‘|Quick- Fire Cricket 
in Big Test Match| 


Fi inet Day’s Play Ends Favor- 
able to the‘English  ; 
Side | 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Aug. 16—Contrary to 
general expectations the opening day 
of the fifth and concluding test match 
of the present series between England 
snd Australia here Saturday produced 
such quick-fire cricket that by the time 
stumps were drawn the home country’s 
first innings had terminated for 284 
and Australia, in reply, had made 60 
runs for 4 wickets. On paper, there- 
fore, the first phase of the vital en- 
counter ended in England’s favor, 
although, since every man in on the 
visiting team.is capable of making 
runs, it is by no means assured that 
England will enjoy a lead in the first 
innings. 

After the slow play which character- 
ived the preceding tests this season— 
three of them being interfered with 
Ly the weather and all of them left 
Grawn—a majority of the onlooker: 
was prepared for some stately cricket 
in the only ‘game to be fought out to 
finish; but what they saw would have 
been reckoned rapid movement in the 
ordinary three-day match. 

A. F, Chapman, the youngest 


player ever to captain a national side 


in this country, made a good start 
with his duties by. winning the toss 
and he decided to give his men the 
first use of the .wicket. The specta- 
tors did not have to wait long for the 


first surprise as, when the scoreboard 


showed 53 runs, J. B. Hobbs, Eng- 
iand’s great hope, mistimed an easy- 
looking, full pitched ball from A. A. 
Mailey and was clean bowled for 37. 
It was the sort of delivery that he 
had smashed to the boundary nine 
times out of 10. The same bowler sent 
F'. E. Woolley back to the pavilion for 
18 and, when a few minutes later, E. 
H. Hendren played a ball from _ the 
fast bowler J. M. Gregory into his 
stumps things began to look black for 
the Motherland. Then England’s cap- 
tain stepped into the breach. He went 
for the bowling in a most aggressive 
fashion and put on 49 runs before 
he was stumped by W. A. Oldfield. The 
only other hmateur on the side G. T. 
Ss Stevens, made precisely the same 
score. 

W. R. Rhodes, who has played many 
years for England, scored a slow 28 
and M. W. Pate, 23; but the moat 
valuable innings of all was that of 
Herbert Sutcliffe. He went in first 
with Hobbs and in three and one-half 
hours gathered 75 runs, mainly by 
defensive shots. He was the sixth man 
out when the score stood 214, falling 
victim to A. A. Mailey, the “Googlie’ 
Mailey took five wickets and 
had much to do with England’ s cheap 
dismissal. 

England’s bowlers, in their turn, rose 
finely to the occasion. C. G. Macartney 
—the Hobbs of the Australian eleven— 
fell to Stevens for 25, Warren Bards- 
ley, W. H. Ponsford and T. J. E. An- 
drews were put out for two, two and 
three respectively and today at the re- 
commencement of play, W. M. Wood- 
full, not out, 22, and Capt. H. L. Collins, 
not out, 5, were at the wicket to engage 
upon the task of eliminating Aus- 
tralia’s first innings deficit of 22 runs. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


> 


TOPCO ceccvdesenes 
Baltimore .... 


Rochester 


oT Jersey CIty. ccceese' Sd 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


Rochester 6, Newark 1. 

Newark 9, Rochester "s (5 innings). 
Toronto 6, Jersey City 0 

Baltimore 18, Buffalo 12. 

Baltimore 7, ‘Buffalo 5 (5 innings). 
Reading 6, Syracuse 2. 

Reading at Syracuse (postponed). 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Toronto 8, Jersey City 0. , 
» Toronto 4, Jersey City 1. 
Newark 8, Buffalo 1. 
Rochester 8, Baltimore 4. 
Baltimore 3, ‘Rochester 1. 
Syracuse 5, Reading 0. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Louisville .. 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Toledo 

Kansas City . 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis .. 

Columbus .......4%. 

RESULTS SATURDAY 
Minneapolis 4, Tolédo 2: 
St. Paul 5, Columbus 2. 
Louisville 7, Kansas City 1. 
Milwaukee 8, Indianapolis. 7. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


Kansas City 3, Louisville O. 
uisville 4, Kansas City 3. 

St. Paul 3, Columbus 2. 

St. Paul. 4, Columbus 3. 

Milwaukee 4 4, Indianapolis 2, 

Minneapolis 5, Toledo 

Minneapolis 7, Toledo 6. 


, 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 


acramento ......... 
DD «<0 Gn cbc we he 
Hollywood .........; 
Seattle ceeeeseeeeeoeoee 
Portland ..... Si wale dts 
San Francisco 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


San Francisco 4, Los Angeles 1. 
Missions 4, Hollywood 3 
Oakland 4. Sacramento 3. 
Portland 4, Seattle 2. 


RESULTS SUNDAY 


Los Angeles 3, San Francisco 0.- 
Los Angeles 7, San Francisco l. 
Hollywood 5, Missions 3. e 
Hollywood 4, Missions 3. 
Oakland 3, Sacramento 0. 
Oakland 8, Sacramento 2. 
Seattle 9, Portland 8, 

Portland 1, Seattle 0. 


ST. JEAN DEFEATS HOPPE 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, _Aug: 16—Andrew St. 
Jean of Minneapolis won both of the 
biocks in his match at_ three-cushion 


billiards here Saturday from William F. 


Hoppe. Hoppe allowed St. Jean a handi- 
cap of 50 to 40 in each block and this 
gave St. Jean the final victory, the score 
being 577 for Hoppe to 480 for St. Jean. 
The scores of the block were 41: to 34 
in favor of Hoppe and 40 to 43, also in 
favor of Hoppe. In the afternoon block 
Hoppe had a high run of 7 to one “ 
5 for St. Jean. ach made a run of 4 

in the, final block. 


’ 


POSSE WINS EASTERN TITLE 


‘Club Posse of Boston’ won the Eastern 
United States Swedish-American cham- 
pionship- track and field meet Saturday 
by defeating the Swedish-American Ath- 
letic Club. of eal n in a dual meet, 
67 to 40. Ralph Colson, University of 
Pennsylvania °*2 
were the. individual. stars. Colson won 
the 100 and 440-yard agg come and finished 
second in the running b agg SE a and 
ran on the winning relay team at e 
Kristenson won the running broad jum 
the hop, ‘step and jump, second lat the 
gg throw, and third in the 100 yard 

das 


ah aot BUYS cosseaene 


TORONTO, 16 (#)—Her- 
man. Layne, at hatdant a of the Toronto In- 
ternationals: was sold to the yp repel 
k National League Baseball Club f 

ers, both. to be. pontine by 
ore Layne: reports to the 


Tigers this season and aan 354. 

He is considered one of. the league’s 

fastest men in the field : and on the 
es. 


a 


cer sedan H a Setor 


River football clu ar itn its rer pees 
hisetsarid over: ‘the e Montreal Baroo 


‘| losing 18. 


7, and Eric Kristenson| Atl 


Charles. Jaeger of Newark, N 


NATIONAL RACE 
DRAWS TIGHTER 


Cincinnati in Third Place 
Is Gaining on Both St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh © 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Won Lost 

Pittsburgh .......... 61 45 
St.-Louis . 
Cincinnati 
CHICEBO ..ccccccsces 
Wéew. YOPK ‘.cccsceee O 
Brooklyn .. 
Boston 
Philadelphia . 

RESULTS SATURDAY 
Brooklyn 4, Boston 1. 
Brooklyn 11, Boston 3. 

St. Louis 7, Chicago 2. 
Cincinnati 4, Phitdelphia 2. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


@eeeeerveee 


eeeeoeeeaee 


Boston 4, Brooklyn 3. 

Boston 5, Brooklyn 2. 

Philadelphia 4, New York 3 (8 innings). | 

Chicago 3, St. Louis 2. 

Cincinnati at Pittsburgh (postponed). 
GAMES MONDAY 


Boston at Pittsburgh. 


Baseball followers are just as uncer- 
tain about figuring the probable win- 
ner in the National League pennant 
race as they have been all season. 
With only six more weeks of play few 
fans can choose between Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. That it will 
be one of these is almost an established 
opinion but which one is a question 
difficult to answer. 

Cincinnati’s four victories and two 
defeats during the past week. has made 
the race even tighter. Only one point 
now separates the Reds from the Car- 
dinals which in turn are only two games 
behind Pittsburgh. Chicago in fourth 
place is three and one-half games be- 
hind Cincinnati and New York ig one- 
half a game behind Chicago. Neither 
of these last named clubs is entirely 
out of the running, although a three- 
game margin is looked upon as a big 
one in the national race. 


Leaders Do Not Meet 


There are not any meetings between 
the first three teams during the coming 
week. Fans look to the games between 
Boston and Pittsburgh and Boston and 
Cincinnati as crucial ones despite 
the fact that the Braves are still re- 
clining in next to last place. - The 
Braves showed themselves capable of 
helping to force the: Reds out of first 
place and also caused Pittsburgh.some 
diculty while that club was in Bos- 
ton. Therefore fans are looking to 
the Braves to give the champions a 
hard struggle. Boston may again 
come. up to its reputation as a team 
that pushes leaders off the top by giv- 
ing Pittsburgh a few setbacks. 

Last week, Pittsburgh won two and 
lost one, St: Louis won three and lost 
two and Cincinnati won four and lost 
two. The three leading teams were 
the only ones to win more games than 
they lost. Chicago won only two out 
of five, New York won two out of four 
and the last three clubs, Brooklyn, 
Boston and Philadelphia won three 
and lost four. 

Since July 1, Pittsburgh has won 27 
and lost 15, Cincinnati has won 20 and 
lost 24 and St. Louis 23 and 20. The 


‘New York Giants have a fine record 


since the first of July, winning 23 and 


Hard Race to Finish 


Whatever club wins the penant, 
followers expect a hard race right 
up to the finish. All three of the 
strongest contenders have brilliant 
pitching staffs and heavy hitting. And 
the leading percentage of .575 is one 
of the lowest at this period of the 
race in the history of the league. De- 
spite this low leading nercentage, four 
clubs besides Pittsburgh are above the 
.500 mark. 

_ Since the return of Hornsby to the 
Cardinals’ lineup that team has dis- 
played a marked improvement. It 
looked for a time as though the Car- 
dinals were due to fall out of the pen- 
nant race but Hornsby’s return was a 
signal for renewed. effort. With 
Hornsby hitting as well as ever, the 
Cardinals present perhaps the strong- 
est offensive in the league at present 
figuring: They should move up from 
their present position in fourth in 
league batting to the leadership be- 
fore the season closes. Cincinnati still 
maintains possession of first place in 
club batting but has dropped from its 
former leadership in fielding to third 
place. Pittsburgh is second in batting 
but is down in seventh place in field- 
ing. The marked increase in the 
Giants’ hitting is responsible for its 


moving toward the top in the league: 


standing. Brooklyn is last in hitting 
and fielding and St. Louis is fourth in 
fielding as well as hitting. 


FANTOME LEADS AS 


_MICHIGAN’S CHOICE | 


Italy,’ defeated Fred Spencer of Plain- 


Wins First Two Rows of Elimi- 
nation Series of Chicago Y. C. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 16—Fantome, ‘the 
new “R” class'‘sloop sailed by W. S. 
Faurot of the Chicago Yacht Club, is 
a heavy favorite today for. selection as 
the Lake Michigan representative in 
the Richardson Cup, international races 
at Toledo the first week of September. 

The third race of the elimination 
series is to be hefi off Belmont Harbor 
here today and Fantome already dis- 
plays the best performance in the first 
two races. 

Yesterday’s 12-mile race was won in 
2h. 36m. 32s.,. with Mitzi, owned by 
Frank Merkle, taking second just a 
second later. Mitzi claimed the lead for 
most of the race, but could not hold it 
during the last five minutes, bearing 
down on the finishing buoy. 

In Saturday’s contest, Fantome went 
through a choppy sea, with-a north- 
easterly gale, to win ovér the 10-mile’ 
Grant Park course in lh. 13m. 14s. 
This. performance also took the. uni- 
versal time _ prize for’ the annual 
regatta of the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association, in. which 62 other boats 
competed under the auspices of the 
Columbia Yacht Club. 

Today's race and the three contests 
for the Lipton Cup to be held Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday this week, 
are to guide the Richardson Cup selec- 
tion. commission in naming the Lake 


Michigan standard bearer. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans .. 

Memphia .ésccccccee 04 
Birmingham 8 
Nashville. .. ++ 00 


@eeeeeeeneeneee 48 

Chattanooga ....... 42 

Little Rock ........ 38 
RESULTS ~e Speteragad 


Atlanta 3, Chattanooga 

Dad Osos “Little ¥ Rock 4, 
15, 3 Nashville 4. 

Hobie emphis 2. 

RESULTS: SUNDAY 


hattanooga 3, Atlanta 0. 
hattanooga 7, Atlanta 4. 
femphis 17, Mobile 4, 
ashville 5, Birmingham ig 
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JAEGER WINS BOWL 
REVERE, Mass., Aug. 16 Pinata) 
+ won 
the Golden Bowl 50-mile motor-paced 
race at the Revere cycle track here, 
Saturday night. Frank Keenan of 


} Revere finished seconi and. ° Daniel: 
Pisc Robert 


hoine, Charles Verkeyn, 
Graffin, and George Chspares finished 
rank L. Kramer. 


1 | tion 
* champio 


amed. 
preattes t of the National Cele. Aneoche 
and “tormer United” tates sprint 
n, 


Mrs. Mallory Beats 
Miss Mary Browne 


Tilden Defeats Richards for 
First Time This 


Season 


RYE, N. Y., Aug. 16 (Special)— 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory is once more the 
New York State tennis champion. She 
captured the title for the third time 
yesterday on the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country: Club courts here, but though 
this victory gave her permanent poses- 
sion of the New: York State challenge 


bowl, in competition since 1919, Mrs. 


Mallory surrendered it to the associa- 
tion for further compet#ion. It will 
hereafter be known as the Molla Mai- 
lory Trophy. Among the winners 
whose names are engraved on its sides 
are Miss Helen N. Wills, winner last 
year, Miss Marie Wagner, a doub'‘e 
‘victor, °Miss Martha Bayard, Miss 
| Helen Gilleaudieu, now Mrs. Clifford E. 
| Lockhorn, and Miss Mary K. Browne. 

It was a victory over the last that 
gave Mrs. Mallory her third champion- 
ship. Playing with.the same consum- 
mate skill that had been such an assct 
in her victory -over Miss Helen N. 
Wills, the former United States cham- 


‘pion gradually wore down the resist- 


ance of Miss Browne, until the latter 
was far below her earlier skill in the 
final battles of the match. The score 
was 6—3, 4—6, 6—3. 

Miss Browne and Mrs. A. H. Chapin 
Jr., formerly Miss Charlotte Hosmer, 
emerged victors in the finals of the 
women’s doubles. They encountered 
Mrs. Edna H. Roeser and Miss Alice 
Francis, and with Mrs..Chapin par- 
ticularly brilliant at- the net, swept 
over them in short order, 6—3, 6—3. 

But the great match of the day was 
in the finals of the southern New 
York championship for men. Those 
rerennial rivals, William T. Tilden 2d. 
and Vincent Richards, clashed once 
more, and for the first time in 1926, 
Tilden emerged victor. The score was 
4—6, 6—4, 7—35, 6—2. 

Then Tilden and A. H. Chapin Jr. 
swept into the doubles championship 
as well. They were three rounds from 
the title at the start of the day, but 
following the singles victory of the 
champion, they defeated Kenneth Ap- 
pel and H. F. Wolf of Montclair, 6—3, 

Their next opponents were to have 
been Cranston W. Holman and Lionel 
kh. Ogden, but as théy had already de- 
leated them on Friday in the East- 
West competition, it was mutually 

greed that this should decide the 
other Struggle and Holman and Ogden 
defaulted. 

Then Edward W. Feibleman and 
Philip F. Neer, who had previously de- 
teated Jerome Lang and Louis Thal- 
heimer, 6—3, 6—3, earlier in the day, 
were the opponents of Tilden and 
Chapin in the finals, and the latter 
won in straight sets, 6—4, 6—2, 6—4. 

It was a suitable finale for a strenu- 
ous week for Tilden, as he had played 
both singles and doubles in the Davis 
Cup tryouts, including two five-set 
matches with the national doubles 
champions, had been at Westchester- 
Biltmore at every spare moment for 
both events in that tourney, and had 
played singles and doubles as well in 
the East-West matches. On Saturday, 
he had tackled Johnston in a four-set 
match at Forest Hills, and vesterday 
had conquered Vincent Richards in 
another four-set struggle. The sum- 
mary: 

NEW YORK STATE WOMEN’S TEN- 
NIS SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final 
Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory, New York. 
defeated Miss Mary K. Browne, Santa 

Monica, 6—3, 4—6, 3. 
WOMEN’S DOUBLES—Final 

Miss Mary K. Browne, Santa Monica, 
and Mrs. A. H. Chapin Jr., Springfield, 
defeated Mrs. E. H. Roeser and Miss 
Alice Francis of New York, 6—3, 6—3. 

SOUTHERN NEW YORK MEN’S 

SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
—F inal 

William T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia. de- 
feated Vincent Richards, New York, 
4—6, 6—4, 7—5, §—2 
MEN’S DOUBLES—Third Round 

W *T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, and A. 
H. Chapin Jr., Springfield, defeated Ken- 
neth Appel and H. F. Wolf of Monat- 
clair, N. J., 6—3, 6—4. 

MEN’S DOU BLES—Semifinal 

W. T. Tilden 2nd, Philadelphia, and 
A. H. Chapin Jr., Springfield, won from 
C. W. Holman and L. E. Ogden, Leland 
Stanford University, by default. 

Edward W, Feibleman, New York, 
and P. F. Neer, Seattle, defeated Jerome 
Lang,.New York, and L..A. Thalheimer, 
Austin. 6—3, 6—3. 

Final Round | 

William T. Tilden 2nd. Philadelphia, 
and A. H. Chapin Jr., Springfield, de- 
feated E. W. Feibleman, New York, and 
P. F. Neer, Seattle, 6—4, 6—2, 6—4., 


PIANI DEFEATS CHAMPION 
Special frum Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16—Orlando Piani, 


field, N. J., and champion of the United 
States in two heats of a special one-mile 
bicycle: match race at the New York Velo- 
drome here last night. Anthony Beckman 
of Syracuse defeated Alfred Grenda in an 
Australian pursuit race. Gabriel 
Poulain of France defeated Paul Croley 
of Brooklyn two out of three heats in 
a one-mile match race, and George 
Dempsey and Reginald McNamara de- 
feated Peter Van Kempen and Alex Me- 
Beath in two out of three heats of a 
one-mile team match race, 


SOULE WINS DIVING 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16—Howard Soule 
averaged 131.1 points yesterday and won 
the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic Union 
fancy diving championship from a 10- 
foot springboard in a water carnival 
conducted at Travis Island. Soule rep- 
resented the New York A. C. George 
Dahm, indoor titleholder for the event 
and a fellow member of the N. Y. A. C., 
finished second ‘with 127.1. Seven com- 
petitors entered. 


SCOTCH SOCCER STARTS 


GLASGOW, Scotland, Aug. 16 (#)—The 
soccer football season opened in Scotland 
Saturday. Fine crowds attended the in- 
augural league games. Scottish league, 
Pfirst division: Clyde 2, Airdrieonians 1; 
Cowdenbeath 0, Aberdeen 0; Dundee 4, 
Hearts 1; Falkirk 1, Partick 1; Hamil- 
ton 2, St. Mirren 3; Hibernians_1, St. 
Johnstone 5; Kilmarnock 2, Celtic 3; 
Moton 3, Dunfermline 0; Queens Park 
1, Motherwell 2; Rangers 2, Dundee 
United 0. 


ARMY GOLF OCT. 11-15 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16 (#)—The 
annual army golf tournament will be held 


664 | at the: Huntington Valley Country Club, 


Philadelphia, Oct. 11-15. Two players 

from each of the nine corps areas and the 

District of Columbia will be granted 

detached service status for the tourna- 

ment, and three additional entrants may 

a from each area if they obtain 
ve, . 


EAST CAPTURES 
EVERY CONTEST 


Tilden Defeats Johnston in 
Feature Match of Ten- 
nis Series 


Special from Monitor Bureas 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16—For the first 
time in the history of the matches 
betwe-- *' . East and West, a clean 
swe “n made in favor ef one 
of vhen the matches at 


Foven * concluded on Sat- 
urday. 

The representatives of the Atlantic 
coast, to which the eastern team had 
been restricted, followed up their suc- 
cess in taking all three matches on 
Friday by winning the four scheduled 
for Saturday as well. Francis’ T. 
Hunter, substituted for Dr. George 
T. King at the foot of the eastern list, 
defeated Philip @*. Neer of Seattle, 
6—4, 6—2; William T. Tilden 2d. in a 
three-out-of-five match, conducted 
strictly according to National cham- 
pionship conditions, defeated William 
M. Johnston, 6—4, 4—6, 6—1, 6—1: 
Manuel Alonso, the Spanish Davis Cup 
Star, now a resident of Philadelphia. 
defeated Cranston W. Holman of 
Leland Stanford University, 6—3, 8s—s. 
Finalfy, the National champions, R. 
N. Williams 2d. and Vincent Richards, 
reversed the,.verdict of Seabright by 
defeating Johnston and Edward G. 
Chandler, University of California, 
6—3, §-nf, 

For the first time in any of his ap- 
pearances this year, Tilden really dis- 
played some of the skill that has given 
him the foremost position in tennis. 
He was superior to his opponent al! 
through the battle, and right from the 
Start made it plain that he was merely 
biding his time to win. Even in the 
second set, which Johnston won, thé 
champion merely allowed his opponent 
to take the set on the most forceful 
play that the latter could muster. 

The victory of the national cham- 
pions in the doubles found the winners 
ya far different team than had appeared 
in their previous battles of the week. 
Against any team in the world the 
kind of play that both Richards and 
Williams showed was likely to win, 
and against what little opposition 
Johnston and Chandler could muster, 
it was overwhelming. The summary: 

EAST VS. WEST TENNIS—Singles 

William T. Tilden 2d, Philadelphia, de- 
feated William M. Johnston, San Fran- 
cisco, 6—4, 4—6. 6—1, 6—1. 

Francis T. Hunter, New York. defeated 
Philip F. Neer, Seattle, 6—4, 6—2. 

Manuel Alonso, Phi ladelphia, defeated 
Cranston W. Holmes, Leland Stanford 
University, 6—3, 8—6. ; 

Doubles 

R. N. Williams 2d, Philadelphia, and 
Vineent Richards, Yonkers, defeated Wil- 
liam M. Johnston, San Francisco. and 
Edward G. Chandier, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 6—3, 6—4. 


Detroit Rink Will 
Be Ready by Dec. 15 


‘Plans are underway for a new sport 

building in Detroit to be used chiefiv 
for hockey. The clearing of the ground 
has started according to advices und 
\ the contracts call for the completion 
‘of the building to be ready for occu- 
pancy by Dec. 15 of- this year. 

The architectural plans have been 
drawn by a Boston firm, Funk and 
Wilcox, who planned and arranged 
the refrigeration and other important 
parts of the New Madison Square 
Gardens of New York, the Auditorium 
of Providence and the New Boston 
Arena. They will also handle the re- 
frigeration and ice surface of De- 
troit’s building. 

The area for the hockey games will 
be approximately 85x185 feet, but the 
piping will be similar to the New York 
rink which will make the distance 
variable. The dasher is temporary 
at the hockéy requirements. There 
will be one balcony and the plans call 
for a seating capacity at hockey games 
from 10,000 to 13,000. John C. Town- 
send of Detroit is heading the interesis. 


FINE SHOOTING BY 
SERGEANT COULTER 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Aug. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—A feature event of the opening 
day’s program in the annual rifle tour- 
nament held at Camp Curtis Guild 
yesterday was a perfect score by Gun- 
nery-Sergeant R. O. Coulter in the 
Military Order of.the World War 
match. Being tied with Sergeant A. S. 
French, he continued on, and shot 
eight additional bullseyes before miss- 
ing. Sergeant French shot 17 before 
missing. 

In the regimental team match at 600 
yards, Private Bengston of team B, 
182d Infantry, shot a perfect score 
while Lieutenant Reinert of Company 
L, and Sergeant Mitchell of Company 
F, shot perfect scores at the same dis- 
tance in the Allen Trophy match. 
Company L of Malden won this trophy 
which was open to teams of six men 
from any of the National Guard units 
of New England. It -was presented by 
Frank G. Allen, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Team A of the 182d Infantry was the 
winner of the National Guard regi- 
mental match with a score of 812. This 
was 38 points better than the score 
made by team B which finished second. 
The National Guard Association of 
Massachusetts donated the trophy for 
this event. 

Company L was also winer of the 
trophy presented by the National 
Jdzxsuard Association of New England. It 
scored 302 points while Company E of 
Boston, which: finished: second, scorel 
261. 

Maj.-Gen. W. E. Lombard, M. N. G. 
(retired), is the executive officer for 
the tournament, the other officers be- 
ing: Lieut.-Col. P. B. Chase, M. N.G, 
and Lieut.-Col. C. C. Staunchfield, 
M..N. G., assistant executive officers; 
Maj. H. L. Smith, U. S. M. C., chief 
range officer; Maj. A. G. Reynolds, 
M. N. G. (retired), statistical officer; 
T. A. Dunbar, assistant statistical of- 
ficer. 


we 


STEELE RETAINS TITLE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 16 (}— 
Orrie Steele of Paterson, N. J., retained 
his title of national champion _motor- 
cycle hill climber in the National Hill 
Climb at Egypt, near here, held tn con- 
nection with the national motocycle 
rally. Steele made the hill, a distance 
of 450 feet, at an angle of 45 degrees, 
in 14s. on an 80-inch motor machine, 


CHANNEL SWIM POSTPONED 
DOVER, Aug. 16 (4)—Miss- Clarebelle 
Barrett postponed her second attempt to 
swim the English Channel yesterday, be- 
cause of unfavorable weather conditions. 
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“UNCHANGED IN. 
NEW CIRCUIT 


~ Equal Efficiency Over All 
Waves Gained Without 
Mechanical Means 


We take great pleasure in pre- 
senting the jirst of three articles 
by Edward H, Loftin and 8S. Young 
White, discussing a most interest- 


ting circuit which promises to give 


unusual results. A paper on this 
subject -was recently delivered by 
these engineers before the Institute 
of Radio Engineers. We know of 
no circuit in years which has ao 
thoroughly attacked the ever-pres- 
ent problem of variation of wave- 
length or frequency, and which in 
so doing ignores the internal ca- 
pacity of the R. F. amplifying 
tubes. at, Ve, ae 


In a recent brief paper delivered 


before the-Institute of Radio Engi- 


neers, these writers touched upon 
some of their investigations of com- 
bining electromagnetic and electro- 
static coupling in electrical systems 
and made brief reference to uses of 
the combination to the benefit of 
present-day commercial types of cas- 
ecaded radio-frequency radiocast re- 
ceivers, as well as to the benefit of 
the regenerative detector type of re- 


Ret. ; 


ceiver. It is thought that a fuller con- 
sideration of the subject in its rela- 
tion to radio receivers will be inter- 
esting to those who have been follow- 
ing radio circuit development and 
looking for something new, for the 
combined coupling properly injected 
into radio circuits results in effects 
entirely new, beneficial in a number 
of ways, and interesting. 

We pointed out in our Institute 
papér that the electromagnetic form 


of coupling, which is the form in most 
_ common use-in radio. receivers, 


transfers more energy at the higher 
frequencies of a given range than at 
the lower of'that range, which ac- 


-. counts for present-day radiocast re- 


ea 


5. 


ceivers being more efficient on short 


, Waves than long, and also accounts 


i 
Fia.2. 


for such receivers being more 8c.ec- 
tive on the long waves than on the 
short. 

This effect is more specifically il- 
lustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 where, in 
Fig. 1, there are shown two. circuits 
1 and 2 inductively coupled, circuit 1 
having a source of alternating cur- 
rent which can be varied over a wide 
range of frequencies, and circuit 2 
having a variable condenser that will 
permit its being tuned to follow in 
period, or resonant response, the 
variations of current frequency in 
circuit 1. Fig 2 graphically shows the 
result in energy transfer as current 
frequency in circuit 1 is varied and 
circuit 2 is tuned to follow the vari- 
ations. If ordinates represent en- 
‘ergy transfer and abscissae repre- 
sent frequency, then the upward 
‘sloping curve El fairly well repre- 
sents the increasing energy transfer 
with frequency increase. It is ap- 
_ parent that on a cascaded -radio-fre- 


| Fig.3. 


- quency receiver having a number of 


such couplings, as for example be- 
tween the antenna and first ampli- 
fie, between the first amplifier and 
second, and between the second am- 
plifier-and detector, three in all, this 
‘effect multiplies and becomes decid- 
edly marked; so that if the energy 
transfer can be straightened out, as 
by lifting the end at the lower fre- 
quency side, -great improvement 
results. — : 

Turning to the electrostatic form 
of cupling we remark on its charac- 
teristics. Referring to Fig. 3, if we 
take two circuits 1 and.2 as before 
and couple them through a condenser 
which is large in capacity with re- 
caoect to the tuning condenser in cir- 
_ cuit 2, then we have loose coupling, 
_ ‘but if we vary the frequency of the 
current in circpit 1 and fune circuit 
_ 2 in consonance by varying the tun- 
oe condenser, then the degree of 
- poupling will change with such vari- 
| ation in accordance with the ratio 
between the values of the larger ca- 
- pacity co pling condenser and the 
_ smaller, t varying, capacity tuning 
- condenser. The coupling is tighter on 


the heniier: waves or aie eaten: 
les got _ therefore transfers more 
ene sm — sone er |: 
2 or r neies, an 
“es . PE ais, ons energy. 
e résultin ag enersy transfer with 
y variation is somewhat as 

sine downward slop- 


elec attaek: sug: 
t can be obtained 


sts 
the 


pper dance oecinetre. 
begin pags 


El to produce a substantially. con- 
stant, or horizontal line, transfer Elc. 
The electromagnetic coupling can be 
shifted 180° in phase merely by re- 
versing the connections to ‘either 
coil, so that the electromagnetic. 
transfer can be made to either aid or 
oppose the electrostatic transfer. 

If connected to oppose, then it 
would be represented. by putting. the 
curve El below the line in Fig. 6, 
so that at the frequency where the 
two curves are shown to cross, that 
is, energy transfer for each is equal, 
they would cancel out and give zero 
coupling or no energy transfer in- 


an 
= 


ei 
Fia.5. 


stead of adding up to give the sub- 
stantially horizontal line Elc. While 
this ability to get zero or very small: 
coupling may have an_ important 
place in some forms of radio work, 
yet it is not what is desired in a 
radiocast receiver, so that care must 
be taken to so pole the electromag- 
netic coupling as to have it aid or be 
‘in phase with the electrostatic cou- 
pling. 

But mere combining and correct 
polarity are not in themselves suf- 
ficient if a good horizontal line is 
to be obtained. It must first be de- 
cided how much total or combined 
coupling is desired, and then each of 
the two kinds proportioned with due 
regard for the other to arrive at 
the desired amount and desired con- 
stancy. The electrostatic coupling 
must take due cognizance of the tun- 
‘ing condenser, and particularly its 
maximum and minimum values at 
the extremes of the radiocast wave- 
length band. Therefore the- electro- 
magnetic coupling must take into 
consideration the limitations im- 


tuning condenser, and so on,,each 
design being a study in itself, but 
the results compared to those ob- 
tained with an ordinary nonconstant 
coupling are well worth the trouble.. 


The results are rather easily ar- 
rived at as between two simple cir- 
cuits after a little experiment, but 
when it comes to applying the com- 


| bination to vacuum tube amplifiers 


then the problem requires further 
consideration, so that a few thoughts 
leading up to the use there may not 
be amiss. The principal effect that 
requires the additional consideration 
is the reaction of the plate circuit of 
the tube on the amplified currents 
causing them to take effect on the 
grid through the inherent capacity 
of the tube which is principally the 
grid-plate (and their leads) capacity.’ 


ae 
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Examining the different possible re- 
actions.and their effects through the 
aid of a circuit diagram and a vector 
diagram is helpful. 

In Fig. 7 agsume a vacuum tube 
having its grid circuit excited with 
high-frequency current, and its plate 
energized through a choke coil hav- 
ing sufficiently high inductance and 
low. distributed capacity that the re-. 
actigns of elements selected in a 
shunt circuit gvill predominate, or 


|be in effect the plate circuit reac- 


posed on the electrostatic by the| 


| tially 


tions for the high frequencies, as by 
having a switch as shown that will 
select at will any one of the re- 
sistance, inductance and capacity 
elements shown. We represent the 
inherent tube. capacity in dotted 


lines. 

Reaction Effects 
due to the exciting current as a zero 
or reference vector for the vector 
diagram of Fig. 8, shown as the zero 
vector Eg, then placing the switch 
on the resistance R leg of the plate 


shunt circuit the resulting high fre- 
‘quency amplified plate current will 
be (neglecting the reaction of. the 
choke coil which if properly designed 
will have little effect) in phase with 
the grid potential, and can be repre- 
sented by the vector Ipr, also on 
the zero vector line. The reaction of 
the resistance to this in-phase cur- 
rent will tend to drive some current 
to the grid through the inherent tube 
capacity, but due to this inherent 
path being substantially capacitive 
only in reaction the current to the 
grid will lead the grid potential Eg 
by 90°, and can be represented on 
the vector diagram by the vector Igr 
on the +90° yéctor line, and being 
90° out of phase with the grid poten- 
tial Eg, neither aids nor opposes its 
operation, and therefore is neutral 
in the matter of regenerative ampli- 
fication or oscillation production. 
Switching to the capacitive C leg 
the resulting high frequency ampli- 


fied plate current, by reason of the 


Fig.8. 


capacitive reaction, leads the grid 
potential by substantially 90°, and 
can be represented by the vector Ipc 
on the +90° vector line. Likewise 
the reaction of the capacity of this 


| °90 leading current will tend to drive 


some current to the grid through 
the inherent tube capacity, but due 
to this inherent path being substan- 
capacitive only in reaction, 
a further leading of 90° will be 
brought about, making the current 
arriving at the grid 180° out of 
phase with the grid potential Eg, and 
can be represented on the vector dia- 
gram by the vector Igc on the 180° 
vector line. This substantially com- 
plete opposing effect of a capacitively 
reacting plate circuit is therefore 
most effective in destroying the am- 
plifying ability of the tube. 
Switching to the inductive L leg 
the resulting high frequency ampli- 
fied plate current, by reason of the 
inductive reaction, lags with respect 
to the grid potential by 90°, and can 
be represented by the vector Ipl on 
the —90° vector line. As _ before, 
there is a reaction through the tube 
capacity due to this lagging current, 
but the capacitive nature of the tube 
path produces a lead that just about 
overcomes the lag, so that the cur- 
rent arriving at the grid is just about 
in phase with the grid potential Eg, 
and can be represented on the vector 
diagram by the vector Igl on the zero 
vector line. This. substantially in 
phase effect of an inductively react- 
ing plate circuit is the foundation of 
regenerative amplification through 
tube capacity and production of os- 
cillations when the returned current 
is sufficient; 
turned current is enough to raise the 
potential by an amount at least equal 
to the original impressed potential. 
Thus we may set up the axiom 
that a resistive or non-reactive plate 
circuit is neutral in the matter of 
regeneration, a capacitive plate cir- 
cuit is opposed to regeneration, and 
an inductive plate. circuit supports 


regeneration. 


Sr 


Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 4B. 


+ . 
Evening Features 
FOR TUESDAY, AUG. 17 

ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (312 Meters) 


8:30 p. m.—Bedtime stories. 9—Studio 
program. 11—Our Own Orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hour of Music. 7—Mme. Fa- 
ey. Fhe tg soprano. 1:10—Studio 
program. 8&:30—Hour of music. 9% :35— 
Musical program. 10+" ‘Know Your oy 
and Talk About It.” 

WCSH, Portland, Me. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—News of the day. 6:30—Sport 
results. 7 :30—WEAF, “The Twins.’”’ 8— 
Empire Concert and Dance Trio. 9— 
Variety half hour. 9:30—WEAF Dance 
Orchestra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 
 €:20 p. m.—Musicale, 7—From New 
York: Salon Concert. 7 :30—**The 
Twins.” 8—Hour of music. 93—Moment 
musicale. 9:30—Dance orchestra. 

WBZ, ron ne Mass. 

: eters) 

§:55 p m.—Markets. 6—Kimball Trio. 
6 :30—Baseball results. 6:33—Copley Or- 
chestra under direction of W. Edward 
Boyle. 8—Musical program. 10—Weather ; 
baseball results. 

WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (343 Meters) 

5 :45 p.m.—Black and White Orchestra. 
6:40—Baseball scores. 8—From WEAF, 
hour of music. 9:15—Moment musical.. 
§ :30—Daily news. 


| WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 earnd. 


% m.—Dinner preerhm. 6:25— 
res. 6:30— ged Aad, Won- 


is WoY. 


o Penaavivkdin a7eto hour et romance 
ennsy eystoners. outhern 
Hemisphere cruise, 


- WEAF, New York City (492 Meters). 
6:19 p. m.—Columbia University French 
lecture “? Dr. Thatcher Clark. 7—Salon 
concert. ns.” 8—Hour of 
music. orchestra. 10:30— 
Frank is orchestra. 
WdIZ, New. York City (455 Meters) 
6:05 p. m.—Frank Dole. 6:20—Waldorf 
pe ag 8—P yivanle. Yeates ca 
uthe 
George Olsen's Paonerivanke orchestra. 
ate Atenty City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


5:30. 
Basebal 


10 :30—Dance 


| view. 


‘from 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) - 


7 p, m.—Steeplechase Dance heotea. 
1h direction of Frank El- tra 


liot. 8—Concert by Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Dual Trio. 9—lk:mo’s Weekly Movie. 
$:30—Cummins’ Kentuckians. Dance Or- 
chestra. 10—Silver Slipper Dance Or- 
chestra. 10:30—Seattle Harmony Kings, 
dance orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa, (278 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Instrumental trio. 7—Roy 
He iad tenor. 1:10—The Three Brothers. 

:25—Peter Ricci, baritone; Virginian 
Kiein, pianist. 7 ‘45—Charles Higgins. 
song writer. S8—Artists. 8 :30—Giovanni 
Medori, concert pianist. 8:40 — Eddie 
Malle and his entertainers. 9 — Billy 
Hays and his orchestra,” 


WRC, Washington, D. C, (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—New Willard Orchestra, Sam- 
uel Korman directing. One-act 
play. 8— Pennsylvania hour. %— "The 
Grand Tour.” 10:30— Meyer Davis’s 
band. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sandman Circle. 6:30—Din- 
ner orchestra, 7:30—Mandolin orchestra. 
8—Staff Concert Orchestra of Baltimore. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Concert. 10:45—Buchanan’s 
Bohemian Orchestra at Capital Citv 
Club. 

WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dance music. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (389 Meters) 

5 730 m.— Dinner. concert. 6:15 — 
Baseball scores. .7:40—News period. 8 
—Sacred song hour. 9:55—Time signais 
and weather forecast. 10 :35—Pittsburgh 
concert. 

WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 

‘6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert, by William 
Penn Pnestva. 6:15—Daily sport re- 
i Henry story, by A. 
‘Brown. 7—Salon concert, from WEAF. 
“4 :30—""The Twins,” from WEAF. 8— 
Hour of music. 9—Bob Davis Recalls, 
WEAF. 
9 :30—Rol e’s Orchestra, from WEAF. 10 
—Basebali scores. 

wan, Buffalo, ‘N. Y. (819 Meters) 

. 5:36 m.—Dinner music. 7 to 10:30— 

s salon “concert; ‘The Twins” 
hour of music; moment musicale ; >; or- 
chestra. 

WTAM, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 

6 pm.—Vaudeville and music. 7—Salon 
concert. 7:30—‘“Twins” from WEAF. 
—Entertainers from WEAF. 9—Moment 
musicale. 9:30—Dance orchéstra. 
Studio k 
Euclid 

WwW4d, Detroit, Mich. (358 Meters) 
4p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner con- 
rt "ae gah from New York through 


WXC, Detroit, Mich, (517. Meters) | 

6 p. m.—Dinner. p m by Goldkette 

ensemble 8—Detroit Symphony wy ones 

‘tra from Belle Isle. 10—Red Apple Club. 
WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 


30 — 


7 p. m.—Glover Watson old-time dance’ 


orchestra. &—Detroit Symphony Orches- 


If we take the potential at the grid | - 


in fact when the re-, 


9:15—Moment musicale. 


10— 
program. 11—Frank R. Wilson's 
tra. 


SET TRADE-INS 


ARE BECOMING 
RADIO PROBLEM 
Merchandising Difficulty to 


Be Discussed at West 
Coast Show 


SAN FRANCISCO (Staff Corre- 
spondence)—The progress and de- 
velopment of radio in the West will 
be registered by the third annual 
Pacific Radio Exposition holding in 
the Civic Auditorium Aug. 21-28, say 
members of the Pacific Radio Trade 
Association sponsoring the show. A 
national note will be sounded in the 
first radio convention ever held in 


‘the West which is scheduled to syn- 


chronize with the dates of the ex- 
position. 

One.of the principal speakers will 
be A. T. Haugh, president of the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
and vice-president of the King 
Quality Products Company of Buffalo. 
The dual attraction is credited for 
the interest manifest in the expo- 
sition. Practically every foot of floor 
space has been sold and the associ- 
ation reports that it has received 
orders from dealers in central and 
northern California for 48,000 re- 
duced price admission tickets. 

This is an admission form de- 
signed to afford the dealer an oppor- 
tunity of offering his customers and 
prospects a half-price ticket. Also, 


approximately 200 dealers from Ore- 


gon and Mexico are accepting the 
Ofier of tickets. The response is due 
in large part to the convention: 
feature, rescuing the exposition from 
a commonplace display of models by 
competitors: concerned with the sale 
of merchandise. 

The exposition will give not only 
the salesmen a chance to get new 
patronage but will afford, through the 
convention plan, an ‘opportunity. to 
engineers, designers and manufac- 
turers to discuss problems of the in- 
dustry unimportant and uninterest- 
ing to milling crowds of fans.” This 
is considered primary to rapid ad- 
vance in the mechanical improve- 
ment of receiving sets. . 

In fostering this co-operation 
among technicians, as well as deal- 
ers. the association is given. high | 
praise. Its policy is threefold: to 
promote neighborhood meetings of 
dealers; to eliminate radio interfer- 
ence; to make an intensive study and 
analysis of the trade-in situation. 
The association has worked out the 
first comprehensive survey of radio- 
casting conditions attempted. A 
scheme of financing programs at dif- 
ferent radio stations has been per- 
fected. The association now finances 
a high-grade program daily over 
Station KGO through the association 
Office. 

The _ radiocasting situation has 
been controlled through meetings of 
loca] radiocasters and their co-opera- 
tion enlisted in holding to original 
wavelengths. That these vital ques- 
tions will be. discusséd in detail at 
the radio convention prompts the 
view that this feature will prove of 
more permanent value to the future 
prosperity of the industry than will 


the display of sets and accessories, | Mo 


WREO, Lansing, Mich. (285 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner hour of music. - 6 :30— 
— recital and news. 8 :15—Band con- 
cert, 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Panl-Minneapolis, Minn. 

. (417 Met ters) i 
cao 30 DP. ho New York program: 
[wins’; hour of music. 8—Musical 
program. 9 :30—“‘Outdoors in Minnesota,” 
Izaak Walton League. 10—Weather re- 
port, closing grain markets and baseball 
scores. 

‘ae Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

6 m.—Program of operatic music. 
8 to ion enunes program. 

pert Chicago, Ill, (217 Meters) 

5 m.-—-Dinner concert. 7 to 11— 
Studio, dnkia and theater programs. 

WwJJID, Mooseheart, Til. (808 Meters) 

4:45 p. m.—Dinner concert: Howard 
Peterson savior organ; Palmer Sym- 
phony | Players; “I See by the News- 
paper.” Pakmer Victorians. 7—Music by 
children. 9—Palmer Victorians ; Clar- 
ence Harper. 11:30—‘“Settin’ Up Hour.” 


WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Musical program. 6:30—Din- 
ner music. 7:15—Musical program. 8&— 


Symphony sk ea ee, William C. Stoess, 
director. 


WKRC, Cincinnatt, Gj. (422 Meters) ‘ 

10 p. m.—Organ recital. 11—Musical 
program. 11:30—Dance program. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) - 

4 p. m.—Musical program. 7:30—Con- 
cert. 8:30 — Zither -solos, by Louis 
Wegert. 

KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner organ’'music. 7— 
Special program. 8—Courtesy program. 
3—Orchestra and_ soloist. 10—Special 
presentation and chimes. 

WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


m.—Dinner hour organ concert. 


a 
‘8 to $--Musical program. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast; the Tell Me a Story Lady; ad- 
dress: Jack Riley’s orchestra. 11:45— 
Charlie Straight’s orchestra; Johnnie 
Campbell’s orchestra: , Earl Coleman's 
orchestra; organ numbers by Harry 
Frank. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Band concert. 

Pilar ii Omaha, Neb. (528 Meters) 

m.—Sports talk, Ivan L. Gaddis. 

6: a0 Ponuins song period. 6 :40—Base-. 
ball scores. 6:45—Market reports. 6.50 
—Orchestra. $—Courtesy program. 10.16 
—Radio Movie Club. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. yl Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Orchestra. :30—Musical 
program. 11—Jimmy Joy’s Chechantee 


KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. (316 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Children’s program. 8 to i0— 
Ww. Magnolia: Orchestra. ; 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
, CNRR, Regina, Sask. (476 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Bedtime stories, Aunt Jenriy; 
studio program by McQ arrie’s concert 
and dance. ponents and the Pragnall 


Trio. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRY, ‘Vancouver, B. C. (291 Meters) 
9 p. m.—Studio program presented of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Peter Fer 
Miss Ann Lochead, soprano, and alter 
Wright, ‘bass. 10:30— elmornt orchestra. 
KIR, Seattle, Wash, (884 Metérs) 
8:30 p. m.—Special program. 
KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—Children’s 
program. %8%—Educational program. 10 
to 12—Dance music. 


KGO,,. Oakiand, Calif. (861 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6 :55—News. 
8—Special program. 9—Dance program. 
KPO, San Franciseo, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:30 -p. m.—Dinner music. .7:30—DX. 


I: we program. 9—Courtesy pro- 
gram/ 10—Dance music. 


BUSY WEEK 


Has Four Addresses to Make 


portant. 


N. 


N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eries will be protected again next 
year by airplane patrols, following. 
the abandonment of this service dur- 


1 


Officialdom to Tell 
Its Favored Recipes 


By the Associated Press 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under 
appear in this edition only. 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order four lines. 
tisement measuring three 
call for at least two insertions.) 


this heading 
Rate 25 


(An adver- 
lines must 


Washington 
AVORITE dishes of the great 


REAL ESTATE 


a Peta 


and near great of the capital’s 
official and diplomatic life soon 
will be a matter of public knowl- 
edge through the issuance of a 
cook book by the Congressional 
Club. 

Mrs. Coolidge has. contributed 
her quota of favored recipes for 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful home, 4 master’s bed- 


garage, 
grounds; 
or in separate lots ; 
1D-292, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


rooms, 3 baths, large-sun parlor, overlooking 
lawns and ocean, living room with. fireplace, 
breakfast room, dining foom, butler’s pantry, 
large kitchen: servants’ dining room, 4 maids’ 
rooms and bath, 


gardener’s cottage, 2-car 
workshop. toolhouse and laundry on 

2 acres of land: will sell as a whole 
immediate sale. Box 


the volume from which it is hoped 
to raise funds for a proposed ad- 
dition to the club house. Other 
contributors include: Mrs. Charles 
G. Dawes, Mrs. William Howard 


nial, 


HO! 


Vv. 


7 rooms, 2 
bedrooms, tiled bath, shower; built by reliable 
builder 
SERIO; restricted section: $12,500, cash $2500. 
Jamaica Aye., 
6525. 


center entrance colo- 


sLIS—Attractive 
2 sun pariors, 4 


fireplaces, 
with best grade materials; plot 
Realtors, 188-30) 


Inc., 
Phone Hollis 


N. 


& SON, 
Hollis, 


BRAND 
Y. 


Taft and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth. 

The general committee is com- 
posed of Mrs. Louis C. Cramton, 
Michigan, chairman; Mrs. Clyde 


M 


front: 
private pier; 
family house. 


WINTHROP, MASS. 
odern 10-room single house on harbor 
hot water: 2 baths; 2-car garage; 
could he made into a ‘two- 
86 Johnson Avenue. 


Kelley, Pennsylvania; Mrs. T. H. 


Caraway, Arkansas; Mrs. Clarence 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO 


ET 


Lea, California; Miss Clara Sproul, 
Illinois, and Mrs. James H. Me- 


N, fin 
nished, unfurnished. Write your requirements. 


LET MRS. WILBUR LYON, 


Y.. 


500 5th Ave., 
ad the apartment you want—fur- 


Lafferty, California, chairman of 
the committee on recipes. 


NEW YORK CITY, 24 West 8ith—2 or 3- 


room apartments; 
unfurnished, 
fireplaces: 


baths; leases: 
parquet, 
Owner. 


kitchenettes; 
furnished; sun-parlor; 
apartments available Oct. 


AHEAD 


PHI 


Two 
furnished; convenient to car and bus. 
Evergreen 


44380 Sansom  Street— 
bath, kitchenette wun- 
Phone 


LADELPHIA, 
rooms, private 


FOR SENATOR BUTLER 


—Italians to Hear Him . 


1278 ge nwealth Avye., 
pinwall 282 


“THREE FIELDS” 


Puree or Unfurnished Apartments 


kitchenette and bath. 
Boston. Tel. As- 


3 and 4 rooms, 


- 


Four addresses will be made by 
Senator William M. Butler this 
week. The first will be given 


Rooms, 
49 St. 


ROOMS TO LET . 


BOSTON 
quiet home, near the church, 
Stephen Street, Copley 6086-M. 


Wednesday afternoon at Swansea, 
at a Republican rally under the di- 


BROOKLINE, 
3—Large, sunny, 
$10. Regent 4967-W 


MASS., 16 Davis Ave., Suite 
newly furnished rooms, $5 to 


rection of the Fall River Commit- 
tee. Besides Senator Butler, the 
speakers will be Governor Fuller 
and Lieutenant-Governor ‘Allen. This 


FURNISHED ROOM, , 
jiently located for commuting to New York 
City ; 
from Jersey City. 
206 Laurel Avenue, 


reasonable, conven- 
could use Hudson Tunnels; 
MRS. A. B. AN 
Arlington, N. J. 


20 minutes 
NDERSON, 


rally, the first to be held in the 
south eastern part of the State, is 


St., 


LIV 


reasonable. 
Suite 3, Boston. 


ING ROOM and alcove bedroom, terms 
Tel. 3367-W Copley. 34 Falmouth 


regarded as one of the most im- 


Later in the day Senator Butler 
will motor to Bass Point, to speak at 


NEW YORK CITY, 38 West 7Tith St.—At- 


tractively furnished double and single rooms, 
esome with 
tire basement floor, 
room, kitchenette, 


kitchenette: also’ unfurnished. en- 
four large rooms, bath- 


small yard; quiet house. 


an outing held by the Everett City 
Committce. On Friday he will give 
a patriotic address at the Kingston 
celebration of its founding in 1726. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
25)—Attractive, 
rooms, double room suitable two adults; break- 
fast privileges; 


220 W. 107th St. (Apt. 


light, clean, comfortable 


elevator. 


The Italian outing will be held on 
Sunday at Milford. 


mz. 


C.. 206 WEST 86TH STREET 


Attractive. cool, light rooms, running water, 


in quiet apartment; 


elevator. MRS. ALLAN. 


Registered at the Christian 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Columbia University—Light. 
taurant in house. 


504 W. 112th, Near 
airy rooms: res- 


Cathedral 9549. ROLFE. 


Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 


PHI 


B—Two large, 
adjoining bath; 3 large closets; convenient to 
ears: 2 in family. 


LADELPHIA. 5401 Chestnut Street, Apt. 
well furnished outside rooms, 


parts of the world’ who registered! 


ROOMS AND BOARD — 


at the Christian -Science Publishing | ~ 


House Saturday were the following: 


_ Lelia M. Childs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lila E. Shaw; Toronto, Can: 
Celina Phillips, Kingston, Can. 


GREAT KILLS, 
ladies will rent double room in pleasant coun- 
try home to two ladies or business men: 
garage; reasonable: 
York. THE ARMSTRONG. 


STATEN ISLAND—Two 


easy commuting to New 


Arthur W. Phillips, Kingston, Can. 
A. C. Phillips, Oshawa, Can. 
G. W, Shaw, Toronto, Can. 


PHI 


private home, 
board; 


St.—Rooms in 


LADELPHIA, 5408 Pine 
with 


transient or permanent, 
convenient to trolley and bus. 


Maynard Bryant, Wellesley, Mass. 


~~ Leigh Zuckerman, “Brooklyn, } 


ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED 


— Evelyn Zuckerman, Brooklyn, 


‘Miss Dorothy Samuels, Brooklyn, 


HOME for "cheerful young woman in Boston 


or Pittsburgh; room and bath on same floor; 
slight attention needed; $ 
Advertiser, 610 Peoples Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 


65 a month. G-7, 


Miss Laura Dunbar Hagarty, Buffalo, 


Mr. and Mrs. 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clarence P. Sterner, 
Dorothy Wolff. Rochester, N. Y..- 
FF, A. McCoy, Topeka, Kan. 
Mrs. Golde P. McCoy, Topeka, Kan. 
James F. McCoy, Topeka, Kan. ra 
Pa. 


163, 


4 “OVERHILL FARMS, 
home with city conveniences for children re- 
quiring special care and training. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


a private country 


P. 0. Box 
os 


Mrs. Helen V: Pine, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. D. G. Gallett, Aberdeen, S. D 


COUNTRY BOARD 


Miss Gladys GaHett. Aberdeen, S. D. 
Walter E. Voight, , Syracuse, eee 
Mrs. Florence G.’* Rhoades, Puffalo, 


oe preferred ; 


; Miss Elizabeth Baetzhold, Attica, N. Y. 


Mrs. Juliet W. Busick, Kansas City, 


NEAR UTICA, N, 
home for quiet and study: 


horse : 
30 miles distant; same management. 
address MRS. L. 

Falis, + 


Y.—Attractive country 
Christian Scientists 
all conveniences; auto; saddle 
boating, bathing at large lake cottage 
Terms 
B. A. WEAVER, Oriskany 
ED & 


g. FF. BD 


Arthur T: Oglistee, Oak Park, DL 


Gustave Schroeder, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Frances M, Mayfield, Austin,  . 


FISHERIES AIRPLANE PATROL 
VICTORIA, B. C. (Special Corre- 


near 
cooking, 
20 minntes to good 


JAF 


MRS. 


Mt. 


SUMMER BOARD 


FREY, New ‘Hamoshire—The Bracbure. 
Monadnock: beautiful views, home 
garden vegetables, motoring, hiking: 
sandy beach. Tel. 14. 
WM. BUNCE. 


spondence)—Northern Canadian fish- 


ing the present fishing season. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 
WANTED 


Night auditor and clerk: one familiar with 


transcript and hotel work ee 
$100 per month with room and 
diate; permanent. 
Greenwich, Conn, 


salary 
board: imme- 
PICKWICK ARMS HOTEL, 


General Classified. 


Advertisements under this heading 
ear {n all editions of The Christian 
ence Monitor. Rate 50 cents a lina 

Minimum space four lines 


ap 


can 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN _ 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for  tatentur- 


er or wholesaler, experience 22 years in gen- 
eral advertising and mail sales promotion; 
install, 
department. 


develop or manage advertising 
Box B-231, The Christian Science 


Monitor, Boston. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Yale Apartments— 
Just . completed; beautiful two or three 
rooms, furnished or unfurnished; strictly 


modern. 732 Lovejoy St. . Beacon 9557. 


EXPERIENCEP woman, manager tea room. 


woman’s club, managing housekeeper where 
406, Madi is employed. 


Address P. O. Box 


dison, Conn. 


HELP WANTED— WOMEN 


_ FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


in educational methods. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
requires women of education with an ap- 
preciation of fine things, willing to work 
earnestly; must be interested in perma- 


SAIL 
four weeks: 

ness private; 
Beach Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


FOR ENGLAND—Anugust 6--Away 
will perform commission: busi- 
Englishman. J. €. BIRD, 80 


nent position assuring a real future with 
adequate commissions; opening in pret 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


every state; age 25-45. See or write M 
SHEERER, 360 No. Michigan Bivd., Rm, 
1004, Chicago, Hl. 


HIGH 
15 East 40th St., 


BENNETT. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
RADE COMMERCIAL BUREAD 
N. Y¥. C. Murray Hill 7177 


WE are direct importers of art jewelry 
and leather novelties and require indi- 
vidual women sales representatives, full 
or part time, in all communities; prices 
of goods within the reach of all; con- 


CHARLOTTE GORDON supplies excellent 


positions, 
useful maids. chauffeurs, housemen; 
required. 


cooks, waitresses, chambermaids, 


references 


132 East 58th St., New York City. 


signments of stock sent; no expense in- 
curred; unpusally liberal terms. offered. 
E. ERSKINE HILL, 180 West 42nd St., 
New York.. - 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


A 


ACCOUNT _NT | trained. by exparténee in 
auditing, or anization, tinance and executive, 
with over 15 years’ experience in engineering 
and building construction work of targe na- 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 


and women seeking office positions. 
New York City. 


280 Bway. 
Teiephone Worth 1315. 


High grade colored maids; 


2382 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY . 
references. 


7th Ave., New York Audubon 2856 


PERSONNEL COMPANY, 
ing. bookkeeping. 
classes of office positions for men and women. 
9 Church St, 


secretarial, typing and all 


NM... See 


ture employing up a? wa men, is open for a 
responsible position. Rep egventative The 
Christian Science Moattor. 18 Oliver Bldg., 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—A museum position ‘by ‘experi- 
enced lecturer and educator, familiar with best 
Box ©-232, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston. 


NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


{ shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read- 


ers of The Christian Science Monitor in their 
packing and storing: 
niano and furniture moving. 
Boston 24. 


local and tong distance 
184 Harvard 8t.. 
Telephone Talbot 2400. 


JOB PRINTING 


ANTIQUES 


THOUSAND GENUINE HAMMERMILL — 
BOND LETTERHEADS, $4 
MEYER- RAY CO.. Printers and Multigraphers 
Monmouth, Ill. 


———— 


hin 


Classified advertisements for The 


SALE OF ANTIQUES 


AND THINGS CHINESE 


Chinese embroideries, 
Old French paste 
brooches. 
Tel. Copley 6004-R 


necklaces“ and bags. 
jewelry. Old English 


81 Gainsboro St., Boston, ist floor. 


Christian Science Monitur are re- 
oars at the following advertising 
ts . : 


_ BOSTON 3 
107 Falmouth st. Tel. Back Bay 4336 
NE OR 


City Headings 


270 Madison Ave. Tel. Caledonia 2706 
2 Adelphi Terrace Tel. Gerrard 5422 


DELAWARE 


56, Faubourg St. Honore. 1, Elysée 91-99 
11 . : detest: ck Tel edd 
a en * 

Mag PHILADELPHIA | 


Wilmington 


802 Fox Bldg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 
1458 McCormick B Tel. Wabi . 7182 
1658 Union — be Tel. Cherry 2000 


455 Book Bi Tel. Cadillac 5035 
"ANSAS A ae 
705 Pome, x Si Tel, Delaware "272 
RAN 


CISCYQ 
625 Market og Tel. Sutter 724 
1.08 gaia 


620 Van Nuys Bi Tel. FAber 298t; 


: 763 Empire Bl 
¢ PORTLAND, 
Bldg. 


ORE. 


1022. N. W. Bank Tel. Main 0420 
ta- 


Also by Local Advertising Represen 
tives in many cities throughout the 
United States and ether countries. 


IDA L. BALDWIN 


830 


Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery - 


BXCLUSIVELY 
Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 


ANNA HANTHORN 


911 Market St 


Specialists in 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Infants’ Layettes 

i 91 Shipley St. 

WILMINGTON, DELAW j 


executive bank- | ~ 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


(Continued) 
Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D. PEOPLES 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 


No. 507 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


R. L. Foord Furniture Co. 


7th and Shipley Streets 
Wilmington, Del. 


——e— 


Jas. T. Mullin & Sons 


Incorporated 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A House of Service 
For All People 


Wilmington Hardware 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


2°20 West Tenth Street 


B. E. HARMAN 


Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 


Cleaners, Electric Washers, etc. 
620 West Ninth Street 


Gawthrop & Brother Co. 


Plumbing and Heating 


705 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


GEO. R. GRAY 
Printing and Publishing 


Phone Main 714 


Wyatt Building 


VIRGINIA 
Newport News 


a i i a 


Se ee i i il 


The Broadway 
Department Store 
Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole distributors of the famous 
Berwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed by us. 

PHONES 701 90 


Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


The Broadway Shoe Store 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


"a 


Let me solve your heating problems 
W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1213 Twentieth Street 


BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 
“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


| VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


ie etd 


& LEV 


Bue 


JACOBS 
TRQUAUTY 
HE preferred 


SP 152 
| store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


Third Floor 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check. 


$21 E. Main Street 


INSURANCE 
‘All Lines 


DUNLOP & MYERS 
General Agents 


1005-6-7 State and City Bank Bldg. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Randolph 2440 
JAMES K. DUNLOP Cc. B. MYERS 


W. H.« Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


619-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 336 
FUEL OF ALL KINDS 


SAMUEL H. COTTRELL & 8ONS 
1103 W. Marshall Bivd. 2800 


Richmond, Va. 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv’d 3340 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Cardinal Bake Shoppe 
119 N. Robinson St. Boulevard 2721-J 
We Have Good Bread, Pies, Cake 


Just like MOTHER used to make! 


PRINTING 


T. S. LEAKE 


| PHONE RAN. 


Folders, Cards, Stationery 
391 6 SU. 6TH ST. 


Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 


119 East Main Mad. 3138-W 


Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 


Phone Madison 629 


Florist 
J. L. RADCLIFFE 
209 W. BROAD RAN. 3771 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 
(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Waving Shampooing 
Marcel Waving 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Roanoke 
COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


ROANOKE, VA 


Phone 1621 | 


4% Paid on Savings 


B. FORMAN SONS 
_CORRECT DRESS FOR WOMEN 


NOW AT 
418 S. Jefferson Street, Boxley Building 


GRAY’S GROCERY 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
Fish AND OYSTERS IN SHASON 


Corner Oak Avenue and 25th Street 
Phones 636-J and 1061 


Nortolk 


~ _ 


THE HOUSE of — 
GALE-FORD 


Jewelers 


Charge Accounts Invited 
229 Granby 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 
Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


PRICE-REYNOLDS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Pennsyitvania Lawn Mowers 
111-117 Market St., cor. Monticello Ave. 


WM? J. NEWTON, Florist 


Lilt W. Freemason Street Phone 24548 
Residence 33815, 32968, 22786 
NO BRANCH STORES | 


THE REGAL COMPANY 
253 GRANBY STREET 
Trunks—Leather Goods 
. Stationery—Engraving 

WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY 


_Dial_27074—27073 1022 40th St._ 
 HORNER'S 
CLEANERS and DYERS 


Cor. Colley and Raleigh Ave., Norfolk 
Phone 22264 


—, 


WEST VIRGINIA — 


Huntington oo 
FLORENCE EMERY . 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7681 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE . 
102244- Fourth Ave., Huntington. W. Va. 
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- EDITORIALS 


In view of the fact that the declared policy 
of the British Government to diminish progres- 
: - givély the exports of In- 

dian opium, announced 

not long since, was 
greeted with skepticism 
in certain sections of 
the world, the. state- 
ment, recentl given 
publicity, that the Gov- 
) ernment. of India was 
also giving careful capstan to the problem of 
internal opium policy comes most opportunely. 
It is true that the regulation of the internal 
traffic is a matter within the authority of the 
provincial governments, and not directly under 
the jurisdiction of the Central Government, but 
this does not alter the fact that by endeavoring 
to bring the provincial governments and ad- 
ministrations into. co-operation both with one 
another and with itself, for the purpose of solv- 
ing the difficult problem of internal opium 
policy, the British authorities are giving evi- 
dence of good faith which is incontrovertible. 
Moreover, the success that has thus, far been 
attained in the direction of opium control is 
sufficient to calm the apprehensions of those in 
the United States and elsewhere, who have 
given it as their opinion that the use of opium 
was so extensive and had so strong a grip upon 
the people of India that the attempt to check it, 
even progressively, was doing little more than 
attempting to accomplish the impossible. 

The regulation of internal traffic in opium is, 
under the Reformed Constitution, a subject 
“transferred” to the provincial governments. 
Therefore, in carrying out its policy, the Cen- 
tral Government is, of necessity, forced to rely 
on the co-operation of the former administra- 
tions. Hence the announcement that these 
latter bodies are in virtual agreement with the 
Central Government of India on this question 
is of more than passing importance. In this 
‘connection there was issued, not long since, a 
resolution by the Central Government on the 
subject of internal opium policy and the pro- 
vincial administrations were informed of the 
action thus taken. In reply to a circular letter 
addressed thus.to them, these latter govern- 
ments have sent answers stating the main diffi- 
culties in the way; and after consideration of 
them, the Government of India has announced 
its intention of convening at Simla an inter- 
provincial conference of ministers concerned 
with excise to discuss the co-ordination of pro- 
vincial excise policy and other problems of the 
internal opium policy. 8 

The views brought out in the letters from the 
provincial administrations disclose the facts 
that smuggling is at present a serious embar- 
rassmént and that great reductions in con- 
sumption have already been effected in areas 
where it is abnormally high. They also em- 
phasize the opinion that the administration of 
opium to children can only be satisfactorily 
checked by educational propaganda. It is fur- 
ther urged that, while special measures, such 
as the registration of consumers in Assam and 
Burma, are meeting with success, more harm 
than good is likely to result from.too hasty re- 
strictions, until the smuggling is checked. The 
local administrations have, therefore, been 
asked to give their attention to. the necessity of 
co-operation in price fixing in order to discour- 
age illicit dealings in the drug, of reducing the 
consumption of it to that of recognized stand- 
ards, and of checking the practice of adminis- 
tering opium to young people. 

That the employment of opium represents 
a problem of tremendous importance is little 
more than a truism. But that really effective 
efforts are being made to solve this problem 
would appear to be undoubted. It should not 
cause surprise that difficulties are presenting 
themselves before those attempting to bring 
out harmony in this extraordinary situation, 
intrenched as it is with all the forces of 
environment and age-old habit. The United 
States, in its endeavors to enforce prohibition, 
is meeting with. opposition which renders the 
work of its officials exceedingly trying, and it is 
but to be expected that, in the effort to enforce 
legislation having for its ultimate the checking 
of an even greater and more insidious evil, 
there should be at least as great difficulties to 
meet. It should be taken for granted, however, 
that the forces of good, the activity of which 
have brought about this world-wide impulsion 
to combat these subtle forms of evil, will event- 
a, meet with a complete success in their 
efforts. 


‘The Problem 
of Internal 
Opium Policy 
hawt 


About sixty miles north of Prince Albert, the 
most northerly of Canada’s larger prairie 
towns, there is a mag- 
nificent expanse of lake 
country. Moose, — deer, 
elk, and other grazing 
animals roam unmo- 


Se: 


& Looking 
North 
in the 
Great West 7 


slopes. The waters are 
teeming with fish. The 
lakes shave sandy 


| heaches. There are wonderful camping places. 
. It is possible to travel by canoe for hundreds 
of miles through unexplored territory, far into 


the northwest, or eastward down the Saskatch- 
ewan River to Lake Winnipeg. 
The people of Prince Albert are urging that 
the country north of the railways be reserved 
as a national park and sanctuary for wild life. 
They believe that it will become Saskatche- 
wan’s summer resort. Perhaps the motor tour- 
ists. will go north, after they have traveled all 
the southerly highways, where filling stations 


ab on | 
_ Although the southern parts of the prairie 


4 


rovinces have received more publicity in this 


ae hey Mae. quarter-century of railway building, there 
* ‘are some historic trails in the-north. Long 


‘the Western world thought of Canada 


as one of thé most prolific wheat-growing 


ountries, Hudson Bay traders knew about the 
atural resources of the North. There were 
eaten paths along the route of the North Sas- 


lested over the wooded. 


westward to the site of the 

ilberta capital, the city of Edmonton: 
bly on through the Rockies, too, over the | 
ead Pass. Battles were fought on the 


i 


banks of the Saskatchewan, when the native 
settlers opposed the intrusion of the surveyors, 
and Louis Riel raised the standard of revolt 
against civil administration. 

Now the people of the Canadian Northwest 
are looking to the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa to push on with the railway line across 
the northern plains to Hudson Bay. They be- 
lieve that the route which the gentlemen 
adventurers of England followed 200 years ago 


| might well serve as an outlet for western 


produce to the European markets. There is 
said to be treasure trove of gold, copper and 
other untapped mineral resources awaiting the 
coming of capital north of the Saskatchewan 
River. : 

. In any case, the proposed national park, 
when it becomes Saskatchewan’s popular sum- 
mer resort, should help to clear away miscon- 
ceptions concerning the climate of northern 
Canada. People would find the wheat fields 
quite as fertile as they are farther south, and 
in some districts less subject to early frosts. 
Some of the northern farmers smile indulgently 
when they are told about the early maturing 
qualities of Canada’s new Garnet wheat. They 
are rarely troubled with summer frosts, they 
say. They are doing very nicely with Marquis 
wheat, producing crops of the famous hard 
grain which is in such demand for milling in 
countries to the south. Winter days are often 
milder, too, in the north where the country is 
rolling and wooded. 

Prince Albert is looking forward confidently 
to the day when the trend of population will 
set definitely northward. Perhaps there is more 
than common significance in Mackenzie King’s 
choice of the constituency of Prince Albert for 
a safe seat in Parliament, while Arthur 
Meighen, the Conservative leader, stands for 
Portage la Prairie, another thriving prairie 
town farther south. . 


One hundred and five years have passed since 
the Lyons Republican published in Lyons, N. Y., 
first saw the light of day, and {n that span of 
time it has survived many vicissitudes of for- 
tune and met successfully countless difficult 
problems. One is not, therefore, surprised to 
find on the front page of its anniversary number 
a letter from Calvin Coolidge to its editor-in- 
chief congratulating him and carrying to him 
best wishes for the future. “That your news- 
paper has been a contemporary of every Presi- 
dent except Washington should entitle it to 
high rank as an. institution,’ the President 


wrote in part, adding, “There must have been. 


something of vigor in its constitution to have 
caused it to survive through all these years.” 
Somewhat of the general scope of this edition 
of the paper may be gleaned from the following 
paragraph: 

We present this special one hundred and fifth anniver- 
sary edition to the public, with its many distinguished 
contributors, including the President and Vice-President 


of the United States, the Cabinet: officers, senators, con- 
gressmen, educators, authors, statesmen, members of the 


state Legislature, editors of magazines and daily and . 


weekly newspapers and local writers, who have con- 
tributed articles on the various towns of the county, with 
the confident belief that this is one of the most notable 
editions of a country weekly ever printed in this country. 


New immigration quotas become applicable 
on July 1, 1927. From that date forward immi- 
gration from what are 
known as the Scandina- 
vian countries will be 
curtailed to about one- 
third what it was 
during the current year, 
and that limitation has 
_ already been so far re- 
stricted as to cause no 
end of criticism and petition. The effect of this 
change in the regulations may not. be immedi- 
ately appreciated, although observers cannot 
but note the gradual restriction of agencies 
which have heretofore been operating on Scan- 
dinavian connections, and the withdrawal of 
work that has been active in the past. The press 
representative of the Danish Foreign Office to 
the United States was recalled a couple of years 
ago, and the same official from Norway was 
recalled last year. The delegate who has rep- 
resented Sweden in a somewhat similar capacity 
sailed for Stockholm only a few days ago. These 


ie ecicting 
Scandinavian 
pmeretion | 


— 


events are but evidences of general conditions . 


that are manifesting themselves. 7 


When the first quota was fixed under the’ 


restriction law Sweden was allowed 20,042 im- 


migrants per year, Norway 12,202, and Denmark 


5619. Under the second change, which has 
applied since, 9561 Swedish, 6453 Norwegian 
and 2789 Danish immigrants have been admitted 
each year, these numbers having been based 
upon the estimate of 2 per cent of the Scandi- 


navian residents in the United States in 1890. 


It is intended, beginning next summer, to base 
the quota estimates upon “national origin.” This 
will curtail the immigrants from Sweden to 3072, 
from Norway to 2053, and from Denmark to 945. 
The numbers are so inconsequential that for all 


‘practical purposes it might be agreed that Scan- 


dinavian immigration will have been stopped. 
The numbers admitted will not be sufficient to 
accommodate all the relatives of American citi- 
zens who might wish to join their families in the 
United States. 

What this means to the Scandinavian .coun- 
tries cannot be fully appreciated by those who 
are not directly concerned. The immigration 
movement from these countries is not entirely 
a haphazard affair; their governments take no 
little interest in the matter and endeavor to 
extend their aid and comfort to their ex-citizens 
long after they have settled in a new land. Only 
this summer a representative of Norway was 
sent to Canada to make an extensive study of 


immigration conditions in that country. He. 


traveled throughout the breadth of the Domin- 
ion and has now returned home to make a per- 
sonal report to the Crown. The avowed object 
of this survey was to improve the condition of 
the Norwegian immigrant in Canada, to: lend 


him aid and advice in his settlement of a new 


country. The settlement of:a country under 


such auspices is the forerunner of improved 


trade conditions between the old and the new 


land. The Scandinavian settler in the United 


States has brought with him many tastes which 


have required Scandinavian goods to satisfy, 


and he has been able to arouse in his country- 


men of the old land many tastes which have 


required American goods to satisfy. The ex- 
change has been amicable and mutually profit- 
able. In restricting the immigration movement 
to a mere handful there is a possibility that the 
improvement of these social and trade relations 
may be jeopardized. 


Who knows what the Canne de Provence is? 
And yet it is one of the most practically valua- 


ble plants possessed by French peasants and is | 


put to almost countless uses—limited, indeed, 
as Ethel Anson S. Peckham writes in Horticul- 
ture, by the amount of ingenuity possessed by 
its owner. She explains that the harvest takes 
place at the beginning of the year, the canes, 
which in favorable cases grow as high as twenty 
feet, being sorted according to size. Some 
needed on the farm are kept there, others are 
sent to the nearest biz town, where there are 
dealers who handle practically nothing else. 
Baskets, supports for trees, trellisage, light 
fences and screens, these are just a few of the 


ways in which the cane is utilized. The reason | 


why this useful plant is found so little in the 
United States is because the general severity of 
the winters there makes it almost impossible to 


raise it to any worth-while size. In France, how- 


ever, the people couldn’t keep house without it. 
One doesn’t miss, however, what one has never 
learned anything about. 


More than an ordinary announcement is the 
statement made recently by Alpheus Geer, 
founder of the Marshall 


Stillman Movement, ; iets 
| A Service 


which is designed to be 
a reconstruction center Clubhouse 
for 


for men with prison rec- 
ords, that its first serv- 

ice clubhouse will be | ‘Come- Backs’ | 
opened in the fall. For (_ 
it represents but one : 

more piece of evidence that the thought of the 
civilized world is undergoing a radical, but ex- 
ceedingly important change in its relation to 
those who have been stigmatized in the past as 
criminals beyond redemption because they 
have, perhaps only once, ventured beyond the 
law and come within its power. More and more 
it is becoming recognized that the way to re- 
deem men who are under a cloud is not by plac- 
ing upon them a load to render their progress 
virtually impossible, but rather by employing 
methods that will help to lift the load, heavy 
already beyond the ordinary, under which they 
are laboring. , 

The projected clubhouse, to be. known as 
Service Club No. 1, will be equipped with all 
those features of normal enjoyment which 
mean so much to young men, and is to be 4vail- 
able as a ‘general meeting place for men of the 
neighborhood, without distinction as to ‘their 
past connections. It is simply demanded that 
they shall be recommended by a member of the 


4 


organization, the object being to give every | 


man a chance to “get started right,” and the 
sole requirement being that those enjoying the 
clubhouse’s prerogatives should be willing to 
deal “on the level” with the organization and 
with their companions. Its aim, therefore, pri- 
marily is to help those who have come, as a 
result of some misdemeanor, under the condem- 
nation of being outcasts to become safe and self- 
respecting members of society. 

In this connection, what Mr. Geer said recently 
when discussing the movement shows the foun- 
dation upon which the work -is being builded, 
a foundation which should ensure its success. 
“We are not reformers,” he declared, adding, 
“The whole idea of the Marshall Stillman Move- 
ment is based on the fundamental law of service. 


By teaching that the law of service is a definite 


law and that in keeping within the law we re- 
ceive a definite reward, we show these men, 
many of whom were formerly transgressors of 


the laws, how to reach the security and satisfac- 


tion of honest living.” With such a keystone in 
its building strycture, there should be no doubt 
regarding the valuable work that it will do. To 
love one’s neighbor as oneself is still a large part 
of the law and the gospel. 


Editorial N otes 


Optimistic is hardly a strong enough word to 
describe the mental attitude of the chemists who 
have been telling their hearers at the Institute 
of Politics, being held in Williamstown, Mass., 
about the world of tomorrow. Houses of steel, 
furnished with synthetic materials, with tapes- 
tries, decorations and wall furnishings made of 
substitutes, but all giving perfect satisfaction, 
were described, for as the genuine products be- 
come too valuable owing to the large amount 
used, these chemists promise that something not 
only just as good but even better will be forth- 
coming. One speaker claimed, moreover, that. 


in the future tiaras of radium ‘will hold rebel- 
lious locks,” but primarily it is in the realm of 
synthetic chemistry that the wonders of the fu-: 


ture are to be found. Said Dr. Charles L. Par- 
sons, secretary of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, in part: 


Chemists are modest men, but they admit frankly that 
they make the world go round. You may sleep well, you, 
your children and your children’s children. Already we 
vision how to make the wheels furnish the lubricant to 
make them go smoothly and the energy to make them 
go round. 


In granting the first two licenses to a con- 
cern which has acquired rights to the recently 
invented televisor machine for regular trans- 
missions of scenes between London, Eng., and 
Harrow, the British Post Office took a. step 
which marks another epoch in twentieth cen- 
tury invention. It is true that J. L. Baird, the 
inventor of the apparatus employed, acknowl- 
edges that the machine is not yet perfect, but he 
claims, and past experience would say that his 


claim was fully justifiable, that perfection will . 


be attained eventually. The fact, however, that 
this wonderful process of seeing at a distance 
has at. last become sufficiently practical to war- 


rant the granting of licenses to a concern utiliz-. 


ing it opens up vistas of possibilities that almost 
challenge the imagination. Jules Verne’s 


visions of the future contained nothing more 
wonderful than the present is bringing forth, — 


and among the marvels of today, this elusive 
television process must be included as one of 
the most remarkable. 


Colorado, From Rim to Top 


into Colorado, the train speeds between high sandy 
buttes, covered with low desert grass and. gray- 
green mountain sage. A little meandering creek affords 
a pleasing change from the long, waterless stretches of 


Join across the state line, as we pass from Nebraska 


~ western Nebraska. 


Moistened by the welcome water, lush grass covers the 
adjoining area. Many birds, startled by the train, fly 
over the marshy places, shining blackbirds, and others 
having their sable plumage marked with red spots which 
flame brightly as the wings are spread. One pheasant is 
glimpsed at a distance, and a lazily floating drab prairie 
hawk: 

The general contour of the land becomes more rolling, 
and the little hills are well carpeted with gray-green 
grass, evidencing generous early rains. Many fields oi 
plowed ground are planted to corn, and some acreage js 
already well covered with short.green spears of wheat. On 
one side of the train four miniature whirlwinds are carry- 
ing up swirls of dust from the plowed ground; on the 
opposite side, a golden old strawstack glows in the midst 
of a bright green field. Four jackrabbits, almost the 
color of the brown soil, gallop away across the furrows. 

The dry-farming district of eastern Colorado is green 
and promising, apparently having stored up much of the 
early summer moisture; and wide, level stretches of 
grazing land spread out comfortably through; the middie 
part of the State. 

+> > > 

As we enter the mile-high city of the plains, we find it 

gayly decked with banners, and streamers, and many 


lights, and wearing a little more than its usual com-- 


placency, in its able and hospitable welcome to thronging 
delegates to a certain international convention. 

More than usual abundance of early rain has made 
the city parks burgeon with beauty. There is an appear- 
ance of careful cultivation, of particular watchfulness 
over these rare parts of the city that betoken a whole- 
some civic pride ‘and a proper appreciation of the extraor- 
dinary setting and possibilities of these beauty spots. 

Later on, a motor trip over a typical mountain road 
takes one along the side ,of a tumbling stream, swollen 
somewhat with recent rains, and less clear than usual. 
The air is sweet with the odor of clean pines and abundant 
wild flowers. Brilliant Indian paint brush, purple lupine, 
silky white primroses, and yuccas spread in June abandon 
across the high, sun-brightened hillsides. 

On the crest of Lookout Mountain, a hospitable coun- 
try club offers a sumptuous sunset meal in wide-windowed 
alcoves, served by brown-eyed, mild-mannered Philippine 
boys who are thus earning their way through college. 
Here the happy pilgrim, while he dines, may feast his 
eyes on the pink and golden afterglow. Billowy white 
clouds, edged with mauve and rose, float close to the 
darkening pine-clad hills. 

And when the purpling evening closes in, and the sinu- 
ous road is again pursued down the mountain side, the 
lights of the far-away city gleam in geometric patterns, 


- with long bright lines reaching up to meet the jagged 


lightning that darts out of gray horizon clouds. 
> > > 

Early the following morning, the mountain train slips 
out of the city to the northwest in the wide Ralston 
Valley, where irrigated acres bear long rows of green and 
purple cabbages, and squares and oblongs of other garden 
greens. Clumps of ample cottonwoods shade the garden- 
ers’ little homes. Red-brown soil, covered with yellowish 
valley grass, flecked with sunflowers and yucca, alternates 
with plots of purpling alfalfa and fields of early hay, cut 
and curing in neat piles. oe 

The level valley is left behind, and the grinding pull 
of the train tells of the increasing grade. The news vender 


‘brings on his offering of yellow glasses, “good in the sun- 


shine,” as he tells us, “indispensable in the snow—and 
we're going to show you plenty of snow!” 

Now we approach the famous double horseshoe curve, 
boldly outlined in a red-brown cut ahead of us, and on 
a sharply ascending plane. As we reach the top of it 
and turn, facing the east: again, the city we have left 
behind suddenly appears, hanging, as it seems, in a thin 
blue mist across the horizon; and half a dozen unsuspected 
little lakes gleam in hollows, reflecting the gray-blue sky 


_ and tall trees‘around the water’s edge. 


From this point onward toward the Continental Divide, 
we are to pass through\ nearly half a hundred tunnels, 
with twenty-eight of them in-eleven miles, and six miles 
of snowshed. As we emerge from the seventh tunnel, all 
passengers rush to the right-hand windows to gaze down 
on Eldorado Springs, a little hamlet tucked in a glen, 


2000 feet below. 


- . On and up we go, winding around precipices and along 


the edges of ravines. Deep down in the distance, South 


Boulder Creek winds and widens and foams over its 


| 


rocky bed. High above the creek and following its course, 
a decrepit flume, built many years ago for placer mining, 
and long since abandoned, lies like an immense serpent 
against the hillside. | 

At intervals little log cabins are perched on the cliffs 
overhanging the stream, or in some sunny glen. Across a 
wide valley, from one of these retreats, Arapahoe Peak 
lifts its snow-laden shoulders. A little brook, at the foot 
of the hill, winds and sings through the grassy meadows. 
The forest. of spruce and pine, hemlock and aspen, is 
bright, and clean, and fragrant; and the hillsides are gay 
with early summer bloom of orange-colored wallflower, 
lavender asters, yellow wild pea, blue larkspur, and low- 
growing wild roses. , 

A little farther up the road, the mountain sides, where 
the entire forest was burned two years ago, are now 
softened with small growth to purply brown, by nature’s 
tireless work of restoration. On ahead are the tiered cuts 
of the railroad, picturesquely: called the Giant’s Ladder, 
winding curve after curve up the side of the mountain. 
Along this zigzag course our train travels nine miles to 
make one mile of progress; and just around one corner 
we find the snow hanging almost perpendicularly to the 
mountain side. At this point we catch a glimpse of the 
east portal of the new six-mile Moffat tunnel on the 
Denver and Salt Lake Railroad, now being pierced through 
the base of James Peak, probably to be completed in 
1927. Ne 

From this point our way winds and rises, repeatedly 
turning. back for more elevated views of valleys we have 
but just’ passed, on into tunnels, out into_the sunshine, 
and to wider and grander scenes among unfolding moun- 
tain ranges. 

+ + > 

Whole mountain. sides, denuded by fires, lie purply red 
or deeper gray under the shifting light and shade of the 
sun and the drifting clouds. On many mountains, straight 
wide avenues, running up and down, are cut through the 
forests to serve as firebreaks. Near the top of the 
“Ladder” the cool, snow-sweetened air flows through the 
open window. Up here, the pines are of lower growth, 
and the grasses, though green and sometimes flowered, and 
interspersed with wild? flowers, are shorter, huddling more 
closely to the soil; and dwarfed juniper hugs the rocks. 

Far above, in the distance, the long black snowshed, 
having emerged from its winter gown of many feet of 
snow, lies along a dun cut, with still plentiful snow around 
and below it. Suddenly, around a .curve, at an elevation 
of considerably over 10,000 feet, appears the little Dixie 
Lake, quietly reflecting the blue-gray sky, a remnant of 
winter ice still lying across the widest part of the surface. 

Higher we go, through pallid forests of blanched trees, 
brave wrestlers that have achieved many years of growth 
before yielding the struggle against the pitiless elements. 


Their twisted, naked branches tell the tale of splendid 


battle, and duty done. The white clouds are accumulating 
and hang low over the wan forest. A pale butterfly flits 
across a patch of snow. The sun comes out from behind 
the cloud, silvers the trees, and kindles the snow into a 
thousand gleams. 

We have only caught the splendor of the shining snow, 
when we speed into the blackness of a long snowshed. 
Out again into the light, we traverse Rollins Pass, the old 
trail over which- the Mormons crossed the mountains on 
their way into Utah. As we reach the level above timber- 
line, we look down a precipitous incline, graphically called 
the “Devil’s Slide,” and discover the lovely little “Yankee 
Doodle Lake,” still, and clear, and blue, lying 1500 feet 
below. 

+ > > 

At length, we attain the crest of the Continental Divide 
and stop at Corona, at an elevation of almost 12,000 feet 
above sea level. All winter the little station lies deeply 
buried under snow. Here we are to have over two hours, 
time enough to climb the hill some 200 feet above the 
station. 

Wonderful little flowers of the most brilliant hues, and 
perfect in form, are growing beside the snow, and some- 
times not more than half an inch above the rocky soil. 
There are forget-me-nots, purple bell-shaped flowers, lav- 
ender spikes of cat’s paw, white mountain daisy and 
buttercups, and the tiniest of star-shaped white flowers. 
The larkspurs which, in Jower levels were blooming seven 
or eight inches high, are, in this altitude, sometimes only 
an inch or more in height. 

From the top of the hill, we see the marvelous pano- 
rama of encircling mountains, range after range, drenched 
in blue of every variation of shade. - The intense blue of 


1 the sky is close above us; the billowy summer clouds 


float leisurely over the majestic mountains and trail 
their shadows over violet forests and snowy peaks. The 
opalescent plains, visible between the peaks, rise through 
soft misty veils to meet the dim horizon. N. B. M. 


The Week 


— 


in Geneva 


. GENEVA 
oF com are now 6000 motorcars in the Canton of 


Geneva: They are increasing at the rate of 2000 a 

year, so that very soon one person in every twenty 
will have a car in Geneva. This does not include motor 
bicycles or push bicycles, there being one bicycle to every 
four people. The Geneva police authorities are new taking 
up the question of the better regulation of the noise which 
a certain class of motorists make, especially when out for 
holiday trips, and notice has been given to all the owners 


| of cars that the use of the silencer will be strictly en- 


forced. Certainly the motorcyclists make a great noise at 
night on their return from the country. The majority of 
the cars are of French and Italian make, the American 
coming a good third, certain types of cars from the United 
States being very popular in Geneva, and on the increase. 
What is needed is a fairly high power car if its owner 
is to enjoy trips up the mountain passes, and the Swiss 
like: to have as many brakes as possible for the same 


reason. 
ee. + 


The Swiss Govefnment is anxious to reduce the drinking 
of spirits, and has introduced a project for thé control of 
the distillation of brandy and liquors. It proposes, 1 
effect, that no one shall be allowed to distill spirits without 
a license, and that all alcohol. obtained in this way shall 
be delivered to a state trust. The Government would 


thus become the only seller of distilled alcohol, and would, 


by raising the prices, be able, it is planned, to restrict its 
consumption. But the, opposition of private interests has 
prevented this law from coming into operation. Either 
the Government must control the total supply of distilled 


‘alcohol, or some of it will find its way into the country 


again from private sources. It would seem, therefore, uf 
no use to leave the Swiss producer the right to manufac- 
ture ‘his own spirits from raisins or other fruits. The 
Journal de Genéve rightly says that it is never possible 
to get the enthusiasm of a nation behind a plan which is 
a compromise. In fact, tae Swiss are beginning to see 
that if they want to get rid of the drinking of spirits 
they can only do so by total prohibition. 
> _+ > , ¢ 

Sport is certainly one means of bringing people of differ- 
ent nations together,-and the speeches which were made 
by M. Walther, chief of the Military Department. of 
Lucerne, by Gen. Baron de Gail, a French officer, and 
by Baron von Holzing Berstett, a German general, a‘, 
the International Sports at. Lucerne, all struck the same 
note and expressed the hope that these meetings would 
lead to better understanding between the nations which 
fought one another in the Great ' War. Belgium, France, 


Italy, Sweden and Hungary were. all represented in the 


sporting contests which took place at Lucerne, and Bel- 


gium, France, Holland and Sweden sent official delegates. 


Switzerland is a country where the representatives of ali 
nations meet, not only in sport, but in daily intercourse. 


——— 
— —_— 


Geneva for the settlement of international 


One need only go to a hotel in Geneva to hear most of 


the languages of the world spoken. 
+ > > 
The external trade of Switzerland, like that of the rest 
of Europe, is not so great as it was before the war. But 
the Swiss, although they complain about the falling off 
of their trade, have not really suffered more than other 
European countries. For m 1924 their export trade cam? 
to 86.4 per cent, and in 1925 to 90.1 per cent of its total 
in 1913. At the same time Swiss imports have increased 
to a larger amount than their exports in the last year. 
There is, however, a good deal of unemployment im 
Switzerland, especially in the building trades, and in the 
watch and clock industry. The money which was for- 
merly spent by .visitors for watches and jewelry im 
Switzerland now appears to be used in France by the 
tourists before they reach Switzerland. 
+ + > 
The settlement of the dispute between France and 
Switzerland concerning the free zones around Geneva 
affords a good illustration of the value of arbitration in 
the settlement of international disputes. These zones were 
created in 1815 after the Napoleonic wars in the Pays de 
Gex and the Haute Savoie, which belonged to France 
but which wefe converted into a neutral area as far as 


the payment of tariffs was concerned. They were en- 


larged. in 1860, and were intended to afford the small 
Canton of Geneva, which 1s closely surrounded by French 
territory, more breathing space in which to develop its 
trade and a larger area from which to draw its supplies. 
After the war the Allies decided, at the request of the 
French, to insert an article in the Treaty of Versailles 
by which this arrangement was to be brought to an end. 
The free zones were declared to be no longer consistent 
with present conditions, and it was laid down that France 
and Switzerland should come to an agreement for the 
settlement of their future status. The Swiss Government 
demurred at this, but a compromise was arrived at between 
the two governments in 1921 which was, however, rejected 
by the Swiss people, to whom it had to be referred for 
ratification. Ignoring this, the Poincaré Government ad- 
vanced the French customs houses to the Swiss frontier; 
but when M. Herriot came into power he agreed to sub- 
mit the question to arbitration. It is this ent which 
still leaves the door open for a settlement through th3 
ordinary diplomatic channels, which has now been ratified 
by the French Chamber. after having been accepted by the 
Swiss Parliament. If the two governments again fall out 
as to the future status of the free zones, the question is 
to be referred to. the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, which is to give a final decision. As M. Briand 
said in the French Chamber, France, having ‘adopted the 
theory of compulsory arbitration in the protocol of 

es, could 
hardly refuse to apply it in her dealings with a small ~~ 
power like Switzerland. 7 evar = 


